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Yngersolls? 2 | 


Football players and farmers... 
aviators and engineers . . . motor- 
ists and millworkers ... inventors 
and explorers... scientists and 
surveyors ... these are some of 
the people who have bought the 80 million Ingersolls. 


Who has bought 


Million 








Why did they buy them? Because 
Ingersoll Watches have certain’ 
qualities that appeal to people of 
active lives. They don’t have to be 
coddled. They keep dependable 
time. They look good. And they come in a complete line 
—a watch for every taste, for every purse and purpose. 





That's why real men buy Ingersolls. 
And that’s why real boys buy Inger- 
solls. A boy gives a watch the 
same hard use that it gets at the 
hands of an adventurous man. 
Climbing rocks and trees, “wrastlin’,” camping, play- 
ing games, skating, sleighriding—if you do any of 
these things you ought to have an Ingersoll, because 
it stands the gaff. 





Your Ingersoll gives you the key 
to punctuality. And punctuality 
will be of untold value to you 
later on in life. 





Another thing—owning an Ingersoll marks you as a 
judge of value. It shows that you know how to stretch 
a dollar just as far as it will go. And that’s a quality 
essential to your business success. 


For your convenience we have illustrated the up-to- 
date Ingersoll line at the left. Pick the watch you want, 
and ask your Ingersoll dealer for it. If not at your: 
dealer’s, sent postpaid. 
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INGERSOLL 
TONGUE TEASERS 








INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., 
New York Chicago 


Service Department: 


Inc, 
San Francisco + Montreal 
Waterbury, Conn. Prices slightly higher in Canada 





Giving all we can for 
what we get, instead of 
getting all we can for 
what we give. 


» » ® 


Edison Movies, Edison 
Talkies, and Ingersoll 
Tickies. 
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There’s no time like the 
ptesent, no present like 
the time. 

» » » 

Old Sol and Ingersoll. 
= & 
Goes wherever you run, 
runs wherever you go. 
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Soldier! Soldier! 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRATTON CONDON 


When the play was almost on him, he shoved and slid into it. Funniest-looking smash you ever saw. But he upset one interferer with his 


right shoulder and another with his left 


LEASE wire your proxy 
giving J to S. Laveen.” 
That was the text of a tele- 
gram that came to me in 
__ San Francisco, bearing the name of 
old Spike Shannon. I understood all of it 
except the name “‘ Laveen,” but you probably 
will not understand any of it until I explain. 
Spike Shannon is an old friend of mine, 
dating back to the days when I enrolled as a 
student at Jordan University and signed up 
for football. Then, as now, he was trainer 
of all varsity athletic teams, and then too 
he occasionally filled in as coach, or assistant 
coach, physician, manager, guide, philoso- 
pher and friend to every player, just as he 
does today. The only difference is that now- 
adays he seems to run the whole university, 
more or less unofficially of course, while in 
those days he confined his activities chiefly 
to training and helping coach football 
players. 
_ That explains old Spike Shannon. The 
letter to which he refers is the much-sought 
for varsity competition, which auto- 
matically makes a man a member of the 
famous Jaybirds of Jordan. Men and boys 
have fought and bled over many athletic 
fields, over many hours and days, to win the 
letter. We who have won it are very jealous 
of it, and we see to it that nobody receives a 


The Long Story Complete in This Issue 


By Jonathan ‘Brooks 


‘ 


‘J” who has not actually earned it. To win 

a “J”? a man must come through with all 
the skill and all the courage that varsity 
competition demands. He must play for 
Jordan on a Jordan varsity team; and he 
must play in the Conference games. No man 
gets his letter for serving as assistant man- 
ager, or by virtue of being a cousin of the 
coach, or by reporting daily for practice on 
the scrubs. We tow the standards high. For 
that reason, Jordan teams are real fighting, 
successful teams, and the wearing of the 
“J” betokens fighting and winning. So 
much for the letter mentioned in the tele- 
gram. 

The message came to me because I am a 
member of the Alumni Committee which is 
the court of last resort in the awarding of 
the “‘J.’’ Our committee has had a great deal 
to do with building up and holding up the 
requirements for earning the coveted letter. 
We have made the rules and have seen to it 
that all coaches, in recommending candi- 
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dates for the ‘‘J,” suggest only the names of 
men who actually have won the right to 
wear the letter. By making the letter harder 
to win, we have naturally brought about bet- 
ter efforts by the athletes, which in turn has 
produced better teams. Now and then we 
may get sentimental, perhaps, as in the case 
of one old president-emeritus who, at the 
age of about eighty, remembered that he 
was a substitute catcher on the first base- 
ball team the university had, and we gave 
him an honorary “‘J.’’ One time we gave one 
to a Vice-President of the United States 
who when he was at Jordan would have 
er football except for the fact that he 
ad to work all his spare time. 


F there are any other exceptions I do 
not recall them, and I have been a mem- 
ber of this committee since it was first 

organized. We have held the standards 
high, very high, and only real Jaybirds 
wear the “J.” Now, therefore, you can 
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understand the telegram from 
Spike Shannon. Moreover, you can 
understand that I felt somewhat 
miffed that even Spike, my best 
friend, should think that I would sit down 
and write him a telegram authorizing him 
to cast my vote for a man of whom I had 
never heard. Instead of wiring him the proxy 
he asked, I sent him this message: 

“I never heard of S. Laveen.” 

That, I thought, would head off Spike in 
his campaign to award a letter to somebody 
not at all entitled to it. Spike is a senti- 
mental old Irishman, and sometimes his 
heart gets the best of him and he wants to 
give the “J” to a rank outsider. Every now 
and then I have had to sit on him, in order 
to uphold the Jaybird standards that we 
have raised so high. But if I thought I had 
stopped him this time, I was mistaken. 
The very next day I received a second tele- 
gram from him, and this is what he said: 

“You will hear of S. Laveen as scon as I 
see you. Till then take my word for it and 
wire your proxy.” 

Now, my first thought was to ignore this 
second message, and my second was to wire 
Spike that he could go jump in the Jordan 
River as far as I was concerned. If this man 
S. Laveen was really entitled to his letter, 
he-could have it next year, and it would not 
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hurt him to wait awhile. If he did not de- 
serve the letter, as I suspected because I 
had never heard of him, it would be better 
to wait until the next meeting of the com- 
mittee, when I could be present and stop 
whatever romantic idea Spike might have— 
stop it personally. But then I got to thinking 
about old Spike, and all the things he has 
done for football and football men at Jordan, 
beginning with the Roaring “Ninety-fivers 
for whom he played tackle and fullback, 
and I lost my nerve. I must have become 
sentimental myself, for I wired Spike as 
follows: 

“ All right. Cast my vote for S. Laveen to 
receive letter.” 

After I had filed and paid for the tele- 
gram, I blushed to think of what I had done. 
It seemed to me I had cheapened the stand- 
ards of the Jaybirds by voting, sight unseen, 
you might say, in behalf of a man I had 
never seen or heard of. 

But when I met old Spike himself, and 
talked with him, and heard him tell the 
story of S. Laveen, and found out why the 
coveted letter “J” was awarded, I quit 
worrying about the whole affair. And if you 
could hear Spike tell the story yourself— 
well, all right, you shall hear it. As nearly as 
I can remember it, I shall give you the story 
just as old Spike Shannon told it to me. 
Then you can judge for yourself whether I 
should quit blushing for shame when I re- 
member having voted, in the dark, on 
Spike’s recommendation, to give S. Laveen 
his letter “J.” 

This, to the best of my recollection, is 
Spike's story. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Smash Was Our Game 


OU never heard of S. Laveen? Well, 

here is where you learn something, and 

if you don’t think I did the right thing 
in wiring you twice for that vote of yours 
to give him his letter, why then I'll take 
my own “J” off my sweater and throw it on 
the: kitchen roof for the sparrows to come 
and peck at. Or you can give it to your little 
daughter for a penwiper. Listen. 

One day about eleven, twelve years ago 
on the first day of football practice, I’m in 
the tackroom sorta checking over the list of 
things I’ve issued to the varsity and fresh- 
man squads, They've all gone out on the 
field for the first workouts, and I want to 
get things straightened out before they 
come back into the rubbing-rooms. Coach 
tells me that we've got the biggest squads we 
ever had, and I can believe it, from the dent 
that was made in our supplies outfitting ’em. 
Well, I poked here and*there, and after a 
while I-ran into a list of the freshmen. 

About the middle of the list, I noticed the 
name ‘‘S, Laveen.” 

Well, that looked funny to me, and some- 
thing told me that here was the first Jewish 
boy ever to want to play football at Jordan. 
Oh, it won’t seem strange to you, nowadays. 
But it was different then. Remember, this 
was a long time before Zarakoff burned up 
the Harvard baseball field and hockey rink 
—yes, it was long before Ben Friedman 
played such great ball for Michigan; and 
there weren’t any Andy Cohens making 
John McGraw’s heart full of pride at the 
Polo Grounds. Well we knew they were 
smart, and all that. But we didn’t know 
what they could do in a ball game. 

So I looked around, and asked my helpers 
if they had noticed a boy named Laveen. 
But nobody remembered. So many huskies 
had gone through the tackroom, grabbing 
supplies, that my boys couldn’t recall any 
particular one. But I kept on wondering 
about him, and wondered what the “S” 
stood for in his name. Simon—that’s the way 
I had him pegged—Simon Laveen. And I 
figured he must be a great big husky, or he 
wouldn't have had the nerve to come up and 
tangle up in a rough, tough game like foot- 
ball, with a lot of rough, tough guys. 

Well, after a while I got things sort of 
straightened out, and then I walked down on 
the field to look over the first workouts. 
Sat around on the bench and watched 
Coach lining up three or four Varsity teams, 
instead of one, the way we were forced to do 
on opening day, when we thanked our lucky 
stars we had enough players for one full 
team. Got tired of that, and took a stroll 
over to the rhiny fields to see what the an- 
nual crop of children looked like. 

On the way up over the hill, I was think- 
ing about how odd it was that the name S. 
Laveen should show up among the Ryans 
and Schultzes and Goodwins and other 
good old Irish-Dutch-American names that 
we’re used to; and how queer it was a boy of 
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his race should have the nerve even to think 
of coming out for football here at Jordan. 
We'd never had them up to that time, re- 
member. 

Well, this was one of the years that old 
Tom O'Neill (remember Tom, old Hi-Hup 
Tom O'Neill, who played fullback like a 
runaway horse with his tail up, snorting 
every jump?) was coaching the rhinies. 
Tom was a great-fighting fullback, and 
smart enough as a player, but not, to my 
notion, quite smart enough ever to be a 
real good coach. He was an Irishman from 
down on the river who got into the uni- 
versity by mistake and stayed there by 
football. 

Sure, a good enough guy, and all that, but 
still a roughneck, old Tom O'Neill. Anyway, 
he was coaching the rhinies that year, and I 
went up over the hill to see what sort of a 
crowd he had. He sure had a crowd. Looked 
like a million freshmen out there, all in 
football togs, scrambling around at what- 
ever they had orders to do. After studying 
the layout awhile, I could see that he had six 
teams lined up into three scrimmages, and 
about two or three more dozen boys swarm- 
ing around waiting for a chance to break in 


somewhere. But I couldn’t find Tom him- 
self. Maybe they'd run over him, flattened 
him in the skinny sod somewhere. Then I 
heard him, 

“No, no, no!” he yelled, his voice a reg- 
ular roar. ‘‘ Not that way! This way!” ° 

He was ranting and raving like a lion with 
a singed mane. First thing you do with 
rhinies is impress 'em they don’t know any- 
thing—see? And that’s what Tom was doing, 
yelling around like mad. Well, I strolled 
over t’wards where his voice come from, and 
before I got there I heard him again: 

“Wrong, wrong again! Get out—no, 
stick there till you do it right!” 

By this time I could see what he was do- 
ing. He had two teams lined up, and just 
at the minute he’d given particular orders 
that all ends at Jordan played a smashin 
game. No waiting, or side stepping, or fend- 
ing off interference with the hands—no, sir, 
Jordan ends smash! Head on into the inter- 
ference, and let the halfback come up and 
get the man with the ball. (Sure, I know it’s 
different, now, but in those days all our ends 
smashed.) 

Well, that sounded all right to me, be- 
cause smashing was our policy. I never 
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cared to make a set rule—let an end sniash 
awhile, and wait awhile, just so he took care 


of things and had a working arrangement . 


with his halfback. Always liked to have my 


ends mix things up. Tom said smash, be- ' 


cause smash was our game. ~ 

“Yes, sir,” I heard a voice say, very 
meek, in the queer silence that comes right 
after a coach has roared good and loud. So 
I looked to see what would happen next, 
and I managed to spot the meek voice. It 
belonged to a short, sawed-off kind of boy 
with the bowedest legs I ever saw. They 
bowed out sideways, and they bowed back, 


too. Sort of a double bow! Had long ariis ' 


and big hands, and a brown face! Couldn't 
see much of his face, except a big nose and a 
big chin, because the headgear he had on 
was too big for him. But his shoulders 
looked big enough, allowing for the harness 
on ’em, so — even with his queer shape, 
he was enough man to play football. 

“All right, then, smash! Don’t lay around 
there waiting,” yelled old Tom. 

They lined up again and went to it, and 
I watched this kid, just for fun. An end run 
came at him, and he sort of fiddled and 
jigged down there in his tracks for a minute’ 
all hunched over, his hands out in front of 
him. When the play was almost on him, he 
shoved and slid into it. Funniest-looking 
smash you ever saw. But he upset one in- 
terferer with his right shoulder, and another 
one with his left, and when the stackup was 
aan led he had pinned the man with the 

all. 
wasn’t—two men sprawled each way from 
him, down flat, and he had thé runner, 
too. 
“Nice work, kid,’ I thought to myself. 
But not Tom O'Neill. 

“Who said anything about getting the 
man?" he yelled. ‘“‘I told yuh to smash, 
and when yuh smash tackling’s the half- 
back’s job.” 

“Yes, sir,” muttered the kid. 

Well, that was all the time Tom had to 
give, to one’end, with a hundred more boys 
on the field, and he went somewhere else. 


I stayed and watched this boy, and if ever. 


a kid had the makings of a great end that 
kid had 'em. Didn't look like a football 
player, but he acted like one. After Tom had 
gone he went on playing his end the way he 
wanted to play it, although he seemed to be 
trying to do what Tom had told him. May- 
be smashing just wasn’t his game. Maybe he 
was conservative, a shifty, watching, wait- 
ing type of end that takes all manner of 
handling. I don’t know. But it was clear ‘hé 
wasn’t a smasher, though when he did try 
to smash against his better judgment, or his. 
inner nature, or something, he could get 
away with it. Enough spring in thosé 
double bowlegs, and enough crash in those 
great big shoulders! te 


NOTICED that whén Tom walked away 
the kid looked after him, as if he were 
~ wondering what kind of coach it was that 


crabbed because an end smashed and nailed 


his man, both. * 

That evening, late, as I was leaving the 
gym, I met this same kid. 

“Hi, boy,” I said. “Playing football? 
What’s your name?” 

“Laveen, ‘sir, he said, right respectful. 

“Mine’s Shannon,” I said. “Trainer, 
here.” And then I remembered I had seen 


his name, and he must bé the bohunk.: 


Looked like one. Brown eyes, ‘big chin, 
curly black hair. ‘‘Oh, yeah,” I said. “Simon 
han I saw your name on the supplies 
ist.”’ 

“No, sir; S. Laveen,” he said, looking at 
me. 

“Oh, not Simon, hey?’’ I said. “‘ What is 
your first name?” 

“Solomon,” he said. 

“Tf you're as wise as that wise man was,” 
I said, thinking I’d give him a little friendly 
advice, ‘‘you’ll do what Tom O'Neill tells 
you about playin end. If he says smash, 
you smash,”’ I said, ‘ 
more job than a rabbit.” 

“T guess that’s right,” he said, “But I 
don’t like smashing. After you’ve crashed 
into the interference, you're off your feet, 
and that’s a kind of helpless way to be when 
—_ a guy running somewhere with the 


“Sure, that’s right,” I said, “But just 
now our policy is a smashing game. I'd 
rather wait, if | was an end, and make ‘em 
run their play; but our rule just now is 
smash. So you'd better smash, if you want 
to land a job on this freshman first team. 
Maybe later on, when you're out for Varsity, 
pent 2 do something else besides smash— 


t looked like sifting through, but it 


‘or you won’t have any 
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“Yes, sir; much obliged,” he said. 

I asked him where he was from, and he 
said his home was in Chicago. And I asked 
him why he was at Jordan, and he said his 
dad did a good deal of business in this 
state and around this neighborhood, and 
his dad thought he ought to patronize a 
college where the people patronized him. 

“Dad didn’t go to college himself?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, no, not Dad,” and the boy sorta 
grinned. ’ . ‘ 

‘What business is he in?’’ I said. 

“Mr. Shannon, my dad’s a _ wholesale 
junk dealer, and he came to this country 
when he was a kid, younger than I am now,” 
he said. ‘‘He never had time to go to col- 
lege, and couldn’t afford it, either.” 

“Well, I’ll say he’s all right,” I said, 
“sending his kid down here because he deals 
with people in these parts. That’s better 
than a lot of reasons for going to some col- 
leges. I thought maybe you came here 
because you thought you could make the 
football team.” 

“T don’t know; I might make it,’’ he said. 
“But I’m not very big. Only weigh about 
160 pounds; that’s not very big for an end.” 

“Tf the weight’s all power, and the head’s 
got anything in it,” I said, “that’s plenty. 
Plus nerve,” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, and then he had to 
turn a corner, and that was all we said. 

That was the beginning of my acquaint- 
ance with S. Laveen. That’s what I call 
him, but before very long the boys were 
calling him ‘“‘Sheeny,” and saying that’s all 
he could expect when he signed his name the 
way he did, without letting anybody know 
what his first name really was. Afterthat 
it got out that his first name was Solomon. 
Then they got around to calling him ‘‘Solly,” 
and that name stuck. 

I'm here to tell you that this boy led a 
tough life. He was the first and only Jewish 
boy that tried to play football here, and 
every shanty roughneck and all our tall- 
grass aristocracy were on his neck every 
minute. He didn’t have a friend for weeks 
and weeks. Perhaps that was because of the 
boys’ natural dislike for him because he 
wasn’t one of themselves, and perhaps it 
was because old Tom O’Neill picked on him 
every time he saw the kid. Tom’s a rough- 
neck, see, and always was. Though just 
where he got off to turn up his nose at 
Laveen is more than I could see. 

“Quit yer soldiering there, Laveen,” 
Tom would yell. I’d go up to the rhiny field 
now and then, though I was busier than a 
hen in hatching time with the Varsity, and 
always old Tom would be riding this kid. 
“Tear into things—quit loafing. Let’s see 
you hit that interference! Go into it! Ahhhh, 
soldiering! Soldier, all y’are.” 

The kid didn’t talk back, and he did try 
to smash. He could play a very fair smash- 
ing game, but it took a lot out of him. Not 
many 160-pounders can smash man-size 
interference without getting all broken up. 
And that’s what happened, before long, to 
S. Laveen. He bruised a shoulder very bad, 
about the third week of practice, busting 
into an interference with old Tom hounding 
him to do it. 


SAW the kid in the rubbing room and 
treated his shoulder myself. Lucky he 
hadn’t any bones broken. I taped him up, 
and first chance I had I went to the mat 
with old Tom about this business. 
“See you've got a pretty good prospect 
for an end on your squad, Tom,” I said. 
“Who? Ellis? Halderman?” he said. 
“No, this little kid, Laveen, from Chi- 
cago,” I said. 

_ Oh, him? H’mph,” he said. “No, not 
him. He can go on back to Chicago, far as 
] —— . 

“Looks like that’s where y’r tryin 
send him,” I said. Ce eee 

_ What d’yuh mean?” he scowls. “If a 
kid comes down here and is yelluh and soft 
to boot, he’d better go back home when he 
gets hurt.” 

“This boy’s not yellow, nor soft either,” 
I said. ‘‘He’s bunged up now, but he’ll be 
back on the job again. Why don’t you lay 
off him?” 
"Who said I’m on him?” Tom demands. 
I said so,” I said. “And you know you 
are. Riding him all the time. Making him 
smash interference all the time. You played 
fullback, y’rself, and don’t know any more 
about end play than my mother did, and yet 
here you’re about to kill a kid making him 
crash every time, when not any first-class 
end smashes every play. He mixes up his 
play, and you know it, or ought to know it.” 
What you accusing me of?” says Tom. 


“Think I’m tryin’ to kill your little friend?” 
“Want to know what I think?” I said. 
“Not much, But if you insist, spit it out,” 

says this roughneck coach. 

“Well, Tom O’Neill, I think you're 
against this kid because he’s Jewish, and you 
think Jewish boys are yellow,” I said. ‘I 
think you're trying to drive him off that 
squad of yours—that’s what I think,” I 
said. 

“Well, they are yelluh,”’ he said. ‘‘ Never 
heard of a good hunkie football player.” 

“T suppose he was yellow that first night,” 
I said, ‘when you made him smash, and he 
did, and got his man to boot, and then you 
bawled him for making the tackle after he’d 
smashed?” 

“Say, listen; if I let him get away with 
that, all these kids would be trying to slide 
outa real smashing, so’s they could tackle 
the runner,” he said. ‘“‘ But I’m coaching this 
freshman team, Spike, and if I’ve got a yel- 
luh pup on the team he'll get it carried to him 
so hot and heavy he’ll quit. And good rid- 
dance, I say,’’ says this roughneck Tom 
O'Neill. 

“All right, all right,” I said. “But if 
you think all foreign boys are yellow, and 
try to soldier on their jobs, you got another 
think coming,” I said. ‘This boy’ll be right 
back at you, soon as his shoulder mends.” 

“‘ Ahh, rats!’’ he snarled. 

“Wait and see,” I said. “But if you ruin a 
good end prospect by dumb coaching I know 
some people that’ll have something to say 
about hiring new coaches next year.” 

Oh, Tom and I were friends all right; don’t 
make a mistake about that. If a man can’t 
row with his friends when he sees them mak- 
ing a mistake, who wants to be friends with 
him? I was sore at Tom for going at this boy 
wrong, but Tom was my friend. Same time | 
was trying to do the kid a turn I was trying 
to pull old Tom O'Neill off his mistake. But 
it was no use, either way. I didn’t help the 
kid any, and I didn’t make Tom wise up to 
himself. 

If anything, I just turned him harder than 
ever against the boy. Tom decided he’d 
prove to me that this boy was a yellow pup, 
just because he had a queer name. And he 
went to it. He hounded that kid harder than 
ever, riding and driving him all the time. 
When he got his freshman squad organized 


“Next thing I 
knew, I was be- 
ing dragged and 
pulled along 
over the dirt, some- 
times slow, some- 
times fast, with my 
foot hurting like 
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into four regular teams, what did he do but 
put this kid on Team A, so that he could 
have him right close by to ride personally. 

Tom did that, too, so he could tell me he 
had the kid on his first team, if I complained 
any time. Which I didn’t do. I figured I 
made the wrong play, and the best thing I 
could do for the kid was to keep an eye on 
him, keep my mouth shut, and let him fight 
out his own battles as far as he could. 

“Soldier, soldier, quit loafing,” I’d hear 
Tom yell at the boy, in scrimmage, or in a 
set game with the Varsity. ‘Tear in there, 
smash hard, quit soldiering.” 


HE kid, with his chin set, would sort of 

ease and slide, or shove, into the inter- 

ference—either spill it and shake the 
runner loose for the halfback toget, ornail the 
man himself. But he didn’t look as if he was 
smashing. Maybe his double bowlegs gave 
him an extra leverage, for he never looked as 
if he was diving or driving into the inter- 
ference. Yet those shoulders of his laid many 
a blocker down and gave him or the halfback 
a chance at the man with the ball. 

I expect if he had made more fuss, more 
noise, or looked more as if he was diving or 
fighting, old Tom might have let up on him. 
But just because he didn’t look or act or 
sound like a football player, old Tom thought 
he wasn’t one. Even so, I still think that 


. Tom would have ridden him just because his 


name and face were so queer. 
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After the boy’s shoulder was well I told 
him he could scrimmage again, and he 


thanked me. Said he’d like to get going 
again, and I believed him. Then I didn’t 
see him to talk to again for a week or so, 
and I asked him how he was getting along. 

“Fine, Mr. Shannon,” he said. That was 
all. He never complained. 

Well, we went along until one Saturday, 
when the Varsity had an open date, and the 
rhinies were called out to play a regulation 
game against the big eleven. They had me 
referee and had timekeepers and everything, 
and coaches stayed on the benches. Big 
crowds of students out to see it. Both teams 
limbered up and then huddled to talk things 
over before I blew the whistle. 

I told the Varsity it was time to go, and 
then I walked over to the rhiny group, 
where old Tom was giving his kids a final 
bawling before turning ’em loose. 

“And, Laveen, I want to see you smash,” 
he yelled. ‘‘ Don’t hang back and try to out- 
smart the Varsity. They’re smarter’n you 
are. Go in and hit. Break up that interference 
and give your halfback a clear shot at the 
runner. Smash, smash!” 

“Yes, sir,” this little S. Laveen said. 

As I look back on it now, this must have 
been the big climax of the rough, tough 
coach’s drive against the little boy. Every- 
thing must ’a’ been working up to it, all fall. 

The game begins, and they smack back 
and forth awhile, and then Varsity gets 
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under way in a good solid drive for a touch- 
down. Three yards, five yards at a clip, 
mostly on off-tackle plays, with now and 
then a forward pass—steady, steam-roller 
stuff, with the rhinies fighting hard. Little 
S. Laveen’s playing a good game. He crashes 
like a little man, going down low and hard 
into every play that comes into his side of 
the line. He spills the interference all right, 
but his halfback is no defensive ball-player. 
Instead of meeting the runner as soon as he’s 
clear, he lets him get into his territory before 
he wrassles him down. Can't blame little S. 
Laveen for that. 

Over near the rhinies’ side of the field, 
with old Tom O'Neill jigging along the line, 
the Varsity is about to score. Off-tackle play 
to the wide side, defended by Laveen. 

‘Smash, smash in, Laveen,” old Tom yells 
as the play starts. I could have penalized him 
for that. I wanted to do something worse. 


UT goes the play, two men ahead of the 
O runner, laying along safe till he’s got 

an opening. And little Laveen hears the 
coach roaring, and in he comes to smash and 
crash into the knees of those two blockers. 
He takes ‘em down, hard, and then at the 
same time drives right on through them to 
get the man with the ball before he can 
sidestep the mess. 

The rhiny crowd gives a yell for him, but 
when I run over to break open the stackup 
and get the ball out of it I get a chill. I take 
the ball, and the Varsity man that had it 
jumps up; but this little S. Laveen lies there. 
He's out. I drop the ball and forget I’m 
referee of this old game. I roll him over and 
look at his eyes. 

He smiles, but he’s out, I think. After 
blowing my whistle, I get to work on him. 
He comes to, all right, but can’t get up. 
Arms and hands work, but some way his 
legs and feet don’t move. He’s jammed his 
backbone,. somehow, driven his head and 
shoulder so hard against his spine, in that 
crashing game, that he’s paralyzed for the 
time being. 

Well, I gave this Tom O'Neill just one 
look when he comes out to see what's wrong, 
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and then I picked the kid up off the grass 
and told Tom to take my whistle and get 
another referee; and theft [ started carrying 
this little S. Laveen to the gym. He must 
have been guessing when he said he weighed 
160 pounds, for he didn’t feel like 150 
pounds to me. Some of the agsistant football 
managers came running up, and I let one 
help me and chased another one for a doctor. 
I carried Laveen into the gym, and stood 
him on his feet. He stood all right, a min- 
ute, and then he crumpled down, and I had 
to catch him. Well, I was scared. Back in- 
juries are something nobody likes. 

I worked on the kid, and rubbed and mas- 
saged him, until the doctor came, and then 
he gave the boy’s spine a going-over. By 
this time the kid was smiling and his head 
was clear. 

“Smashed ’em, didn’t I, Mr. Shannon?”’ 
he grinned. 

“And got the runner,” I said. ‘Like a 
ton of brick,’’ I said. 

“He wanted me only to smash,’’ said 
S. Laveen. “‘ But the half wasn’t getting the 
runner. They'd have had a touchdown, 
wouldn’t they?” 

The doctor said that nothing was the 
matter, only a shock of some kind or other. 
He worked on the boy’s spine with his hands. 
After a while S. Laveen could stand up, but 
his whole back hurt, also his shoulders and 
neck, 

“Looks like I could get back out there,” 
he said. 

“Not this year,”’ says the doc. 

“Year? I meant this afternoon, before the 
game's over.” 

“Listen, boy; the doc knows what he’s 
talking about,” I said. ‘‘You get into the 
showers, and take a good hot one. Then 
I'll give you a rub. And Monday we'll see 
whether you play any more football this 
year or—” 

I was about to say “or never again,” but 
I thought I wouldn’t discourage the boy. 
So he finally caved in and: went to the 
showers and took my rub. Didn't have any 
complaint to make, and you take it from 
me he wasn’t grandstanding when he said 


he wanted to get back out there on that field. 

“'Fraid the coach will think I’m yellow, 
Mr. Shannon,’’ was the last thing he said, 
when he started away from the gym to go 
home. 

The doc had told little Laveen to stay in 
bed until Monday and then come out here 
and report to me. I was to look him over, 
and then call the doc if I thought I needed 
him. Well, Monday rolled around, and the 
kid didn’t show up. So I found out where he 
lived and went there hotfoot—yes, me, the 
Varsity trainer, running after a fool rhiny. 
Why not? 

And the reason he hadn’t come to the 
gym was he couldn’t get out of bed. His 
back was about killing him, that’s all. That 
boy's brown face was nearly white from the 
pain he was in! Believe me, I got hold of that 
doctor in a hurry. And we worked with that 
boy until we had him comfortable, or as 
near it as we could get him. 

“Tell the coach [ couldn’t make it to- 
day, will you, Mr. Shannon?”’ he asks me 
when I start out. The doctor had him all 
rolled in bandages and trussed up. ‘‘To- 
morrow, mebbe.” 

Tell old Tom O'Neill that? Yes, I told 
him that—and plenty more of my own. It 
looked as if we'd signed up for the duration 
of a permanent feud, too, for old Tom 
O'Neill was not one to stand up and take 
anything anybody handed him. But then, 
S. Laveen got out and around in two weeks 
or so, and if the season had run two months 
longer he would have been playing again. 
No, he didn’t get in uniform that fall. With 
his back all jimmed up? Not even S. Laveen, 
the nervy little rascal, could do that. 

I looked at the weight sheet, and it 
showed he didn’t weigh quite 150 pounds! 
And he'd been saying he weighed 160 and 
trying to play a dumb smashing game 
» Varsity interference. Can you beat 
that 


CHAPTER THREE 
“You're Right,’’ Says Coach 
N*: I may be just as rough as old 


Tom O'Neill. I know I’m twice as 

Irish, and I know a lot of other 
things that Tom never knew. For example, 
I know that anybody who says all of us 
Irish are scrappers is crazy. I’ve known some 
of us that would run from their own shad- 
ows if they were dumb enough to think 
they could get away from them. And dur- 
ing the war I heard a lot of people say that 
all Portuguese are cowards, just because 
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“Over we go again, and get along 
all right, losing some men here and 
there, but getting some ground’ 
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some of them faded away when the Ger- 
mans carried the fight to them too hot. But 
that’s not so—any more than it’s true that 
the Germans were yellow, just because they 
didn’t win. 

Tom O'Neill didn’t know any better than 
to think that all hunkies were yellow. Where 
he got the idea, I don’t know, but it was all 
wet. This little S. Laveen was the first one I 
ever saw try to play football at Jordan, but 
then at that time we had never had any 
boys from his part of the world. We were 
still in the backwoods in those days, more 
or less. I didn’t know much about them, 
but I’d never admit that all of any kind of 
boys are cowards—any more than I'd say 
that all American boys are brave. 

You know the old one about giving a dog 
a bad name? Well, it’s still worse to label a 
boy a coward. If you do, you might as well 
hang him, or put him in prison for life. It's 
a crime, and I wasn’t getting sentimental 
about little S. Laveen or his race. But | 
wasn’t going to sit around and let old Tom 
O'Neill put a yellow ticket on this little 
double bowlegged boy, until S. Laveen had 
had his chance. So Tom and I went round 
and round. 

Next fall came along, and old Tom was 
out again to coach the rhinies. 

“Well,” he said to me, the first day, with 
a chip on his shoulder, “who's your pet this 
year, Spike? Got any Chinese or Hindus 
trying for my team?”’ 

“T wouldn’t back anybody to make your 
team, you big fish,” I said. “Even the best 
football player on your squad might not 
make it, if you knew which one was the best 
football player.” 

“ Aw, Is 'at so?’”’ he says, getting sore. ‘‘I 
s’pose you still think that little Solly was a 
— player, and that I had it in for him, 

ey?” 

“T sure do think both of those things,” I 
said. ‘‘And, what’s more, I could come near 
to proving both of them.” 

“Well, you’re crazy,” he said. “And I'll 
lay you a bet that I was right. He’s not 
a football player, and he is yelluh. He won't 
come out for the team this fall; and if he 
does, he won’t even come close to makin’ 
it. Bet yuh ten, both ways.” 

“You never catch me betting,’ I said. 
“Because if the kid does come out for foot- 
ball, I’ll be the first one to shoo him off. 
He's got no business trying the game again, 
after what dumb coaching did to his back. 
And suppose he did come out; he’s too light 
to play a smashing game at end and would 
only get his back broken trying. If he’d been 
yellow, would he have gone on trying to 
smash—weighing less than 150 pounds?” 

“Put up or shut up,” said Tom. 

That was where he always wound up, 
when he got into an argument, because he 
didn’t have any rhyme or reason to back 
[conTINUED ON PAGE 456] 
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My first job was shoveling snow 


HERE is a saying that the first 

thousand dollars is the hardest to 

earn. It may be so. But when the 

remark was made to me recently I 

thought it over and came to the 
conclusion that nowadays there are many of 
us who have made double that sum before we 
are out of college. And what surprised me 
more was the fun we had doing it. 

All of us, of course, begin our business 
careers in the home: minding the baby, 
swatting flies, weedirfg, and those everlasting 
errands—always on Saturdays! But there 
comes a time when you are paid for your first 
job. Shoveling snow happened to be mine, 
and I was paid by the depth of the fall; two 
inches and under—25 cents; four inches and 
under—S0 cents; blizzards were good for 75 
cents, provided I could. finish the chore with- 
out assistance. The measurement was made 
with an old ruler on the open lawn. The same 
rates were paid me by my aunt and a Miss 
Leavitt, both of whom lived on our street. 


I Shoveled Snow 


I remember the system with painful de- 
tail. As the work was done after school, the 
sidewalks, well trodden by day, were “‘ back- 
breakers.”” Through the winter dusk I would 
scrape and dig until the iron tip of my shovel 
struck sparks against the uneven stone. 
Here I first learned what it was to work “‘like 
mad.” By the time I had reached the last job 
night had fallen; my back ached, my mittens 
were soaked, and I was mad clean through. 
Pride and the thought of the “salary” kept 
me going. When I turned into the home 
stretch—the path to the back door and 
around the clothes poles—I would brace the 
handle of the shovel against my stomach, 
press down the shaft with both hands and 
charge ahead as though I were a snow plow. 
If there was anything solid in my path, I 
went down on my nose. 

Another source of income was the junk- 
man. Ina cellar bin I amassed empty bottles, 
old clothing and broken ob- 
jects of all sorts, and here in 
the presence of Mr. Moses I 
had my first lesson in bar- 
gaining. I learned to close 
with the third offer after one 
sad occasion when he lost pa- 
tience and strode back to his 
wagon, heedlessof my shouted 
reductions. Half of the profits 
of these sales—the largest 
amounted to $3.64—went to 
my personal account. So I began to save up 
for a bicycle. 


I Was a Salesman 


_| sold other things, too; tickets, first—. 
tickets for amateur dramatics, for school 
games, for parish-house bazaars. For every 
ten that I sold I received one—or its pro- 
ceeds—for myself. Emboldened by success, 
I also sold subscriptions for magazines, a new 
make of blueing, radiator valves (they never 
leaked), and soaps—though not on the same 
evening. I scanned advertisements for the 
offers of new manufactures, sent the cou- 
pons with the necessary stamps, and by 
return mail received bulky samples and my 
order blanks. I covered the neighboring half 
of my city as vigilantly as a policeman. With 
a bicycle there was no telling how my sales 
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Working My Way 


succeed 


By Edward Weeks 





through college was looked down u 
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— was a time when a boy who worked his way en 
n by the then idle § 

aristocracy of the student body. Now, however, the pendu- 
lum has swung away from this attitude, so that today the 
young man who does not make some effort of his own to 
supplement the income which he receives from his parents is 
rightly regarded as a drone. A member of the Rockefeller 2 
family worked his way through Yale; George Leness, the 4 
former New England champion half-miler, studied at Massa- i 
chusetts Institute of Technology and won countless honors 
in classroom and on the cinder track, while supporting him- 
self by night work in a department store. And there are ‘ ~ 
thousands of others. The author of this article, now a suc- 
cessful editor, is one of these. His story will stir the imagi- 
nation of every ambitious boy or girl who reads it. 
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would soar. In time my savings reached the 
mark, and a red-and-black Columbia was 
mine—for one week. Then it was stolen. 
Once more I set out on foot, but the zest was 
gone. 

I found a new enthusiasm in stamps. I was 
attracted by their designs and the curious 
romance of their traveling. From my father 
I had inherited a small collection, and by 
gradual stages it grew to two stout volumes. 
I made up duplicate sheets and sold them by 
mail and in school; I even made up my own 
prize packets—ten semi-precious stamps to 
two hundred common specimens. I learned 
to invest in the English Colonies—Canada 
was my specialty—and to leave the Con- 
federates and the South American Republics 
alone. I went to auctions (with never more 
than one dollar) and was outbid. And once a 

ear with Scott’s catalogue at hand I made an 
inventory of my entire stock. Rated at half 
catalogue value,—the customary buying 
price,—my estimates rose from three hun- 
dred to five hundred and thence to seven 
hundred dollars. I had capital! 

The summer before I went to college, be- 
ing in need of funds, I decided to sell my two 
most precious possessions, my stamp books 
and a valuable edition of the history of the 
United States given me by my grandfather. 
As I had a good deal of sentiment for them 
both, I put off the evil day until August was 
roasting hot; then, in desperation, I jour- 
neyed to New York and a stamp company, a 
stamp book under each arm. 

At the counter I waited expectantly while 
a perspiring clerk thumbed swiftly and 























In an automobile factory, 
I was allowed 


the more ordinary repairs was my slogan) with 


without pause through my volumes. After a 
brief hesitation, Sixty-five dollars,” he 
declared. 

Only sixty-five dollars! I am afraid tears 
came to my eyes. “‘ But they’re catalogued at 
nearly a thousand!”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Gee, only 
sixty-five! Why, just look at Canada alone!” 

He did, and without comment. 

‘Seventy-five, and it’s the top price,” he 
remarked after deliberation. 

Mind you, it was blazing hot and I had 
come a long way with heavy books. And I 
had been picturing this scene to myself for a 
year. I was beaten. I took the money, tore 
out the frontispiece with my name on it, and 
started for home. 

Not to repeat painful details, I need onl 
say that my experience with my qrand- 
father’s rare edition was almost identical in 
its disappointment, and that for one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, a sum which I could 
have earned with comparative ease later, I 
surrendered my most prized possessions. My 
regret is still sore today. 

Freshman year I worked at odd jobs in 
such hours as I could spare from my pursuit 
of a tyrannous engineering course and my 
training for the crew. I was in the labora- 
tories five afternoons a week and, as a cox- 
swain, handled the tiller ropes of a shell till 
long after sundown. But at night | still prac- 
ticed my salesmanship. Together with a local 
confectioner I worked up the idea of a 
college candy box with the university seal 
painted large on the cover, a maroon ribbon 
across the top, and a half-pound of the best 
chocolates within. This sold well during the 
football season and at Thanksgiving, 
and I had high hopes for Christmas. 
My profit was fifty cents a box. 
Through the early snow I tramped 
from dormitory to rooming-house, 
knocking at each door that showed a 
light within. Curiously enough, I 
was just as nervous when I cr 
the threshold as when in the old days 

I offered my tickets to the house- 
maids. My deliveries were to be 
made on the last two days before 
vacation. With ten days yet before 
me I had written down nearly three 
hundred orders in my _ notebook. 
Imagine my despair when on the 
Monday of the last week I learned 
that the box factory had 
closed down and that 
none of my gay, round 
covers would be forth- 
coming! Only five men 
had the heart to buy my 
substitute, which was, of 
course, not nearly as 
sy What was to have 
na proud tale for my 
father was never told. 

Elsewhere I had better 
luck. I stood in line for 
the stewardship of my 
club, an office which pro- 
vided free board; 
sought to interest others 
in student insurance pol- 
icies and savings ac- 
counts (‘Have money 


to practice for your graduation” 
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small commissions for myself; and I even 
earned an occasional dollar by acting for a 
near-by motion-picture company. It was 
convenient for the producer that the univer- 
sity required two years’ military training for 
all students; thus whenever he wanted an 
army his summons was telephoned to the 
clubs and dormitories, and underclassmen in 
khaki raced down to the lot. Armed with 
dummy rifles, they fought one or more en- 
agements, were poss with a sandwich 
unch, and were paid a dollar. War films were 
popular then,—it was in 1915-16,—and 
many of us acted heroically several times 
during the season, little suspecting that a 
year later we should be facing the real thing. 


I Drove an Ambulance 


When in 1917 war was declared the col- 
leges broke ranks. I deserted the Physics 
Laboratory for an automobile factory, where 
I was allowed to practice the more ordinary 
repairs, to fill a thousand grease cups, and to 
drive with the testers. That spring I sailed 
for France, and there for two years I served 
as an ambulance driver,—first at five cents a 
day, later at thirty-three dollars a month,— 
gained twenty pounds, grew three inches, 
and received a medal. 

The readjustment after the Armistice was 
by no means so swift and exciting. Back to 
the classrooms came young veterans who, 
having held authority and slaved at a risky 
man-size job, found it difficult to revive their 
old absorption in books and athletics. Their 
restlessness—and the inordinately high cost 
of living in 1919—set an increasing number 
to capitalizing their energy in spare time and 
in vacations. 

Through the bureaus of self-help, long 
established in most of the large universities, 
men found the usual opportunities to wait on 
table (with free board in return), to tend 
furnaces, to tutor, and to do part-time work 
as stenographer, clerk or proctor, the last 
named being student officials in charge of 
class attendance and dormitories. Less plen- 
tiful but more profitable were those jobs 
which called for initiative. Concessions were 
to be had for ‘‘the winning colors,’ the 
sandwiches, apples, cushions and “‘line-ups”’ 
of the football games, which, if well handled, 
would yield a tidy profit. Job printing—pro- 
grams, college registers, freshman “‘bibles”’ 
and song books—held a narrower margin but 
were well worth the chance. In a Princeton 
basement a student set up a shoe-shining 
stand. He began as the owner and operator 
of a single chair; there are four today, and 
a squad of (Italian) polishers. At Cornell you 
were ‘“‘signed up” for undergraduate laun- 
dries before you had time to soil a collar. At 
New Haven the Commons (the dining-halls) 

[cONTINUED ON PAGE 470} 
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HEERS and shouting and stamp- 

ing! Buzz of voices, apparently in 

hot argument! Here and there a 

catcall, or a shrill whistle! These 

were sounds that showed a mass 
meeting was in progress, and that, for the 
moment, it had got out of control of the 
chairman. 

On a bench near the middle of the audi- 
torium, a boy turned to his neighbor and 
whispered loudly: 

. "Wouldn't Harry Irwin be a wonder, 
5 

The neighbor's reply was drowned out by 
a fresh burst of clapping and stamping as 
Harry Irwin himself hopped up the steps to 
the stage. 

Jarvis Yancey, standing beside his cousin 
Eleanor Lee at the back of the hall, cupped 
his hands in front of his mouth and shouted, 
in ear-splitting tones: 

“You tell us, Harry!” 

Almost at the same instant came the 
voice of Tod Glenn from across the room: 
“Yeh! You tell us, Harry! You tell us!” 

A swelling chorus took up the refrain: 
“You tell us!” Again and again the students 
repeated it, stamping in unison on the floor 
and clapping their hands in time with the 
words. 


Harry paused, grinning, beside the 


speaker’s desk. His eyes, bright and dark, 
swept the sea of faces. Then he raised his 
hand for silence; very gradually, the noise 
began to slacken. He did not wait for com- 
plete silence; his voice, clear and sharp, 
broke in on the dying shouts and hand- 
clapping: 


CuHarves L. LAssELu 


vacancy at all,”’ 
said the editor. 


**You're probably 
right,” retorted Harry. 
‘But it also shows that 
Bob is of a reflective 
nature; he likes to chew 
his ideas and digest 
them along with his 
grub. He doesn’t talk 
much when he’s eat- 
ing—" 

“Tf he did, he’d be 
late for class!” came an- 
other interruption. 

A burst of handclap- 
ping followed the re- 
mark. Then Harry 

‘ continued: 

‘*The reason Bob 
doesn’t talk a lot is be- 
cause he’s too. much 
occupied with his ideas. 
Some of them are too 
good to share with 
others! Finally, when 
he’s finished eating, he 
sits back in his chair, and 
then he’s ready to talk. 


‘*T have no 


é That shows he’s de- 

y ree : ‘Good afternoon’ * liberate—the sort of fel- 

~ ‘low who wants to. be 
[pace 465 absolutely sure of him- 


“Fellow students of Ashboro High School: 
You want me to tell you what I think about 
the two candidates for president of the Stu 
Org. All right, I'll tell you! But first I want 
to ask a question. Have you ever watched 
them eat? I have. And I think that’s a 
good way to get a line on a fellow—” 

A ripple of laughter swept the auditorium, 
and someone called out: “‘Tell me what you 
eat, and I will tell you what you are! 
Hurrah for Grape-Nuts.”’ 

“There’s plenty of food for thought in 
that!” replied Harry, raising a laugh. 
“Well, here’s what I think about Tom 
Raleigh and Bob Holt, as the result of 
watching them in the lunchroom. Tom eats 
more than anybody else in the whole school. 
He has to, he’s so big! He eats fast—that 
shows he’s got tremendous energy. He al- 
ways talks a lot when he eats—that shows 
he has ideas. Every time he opens his mouth 
to put something in it, a flock of ideas pop 
out! Tom has so many ideas he’d choke on 
them if he didn’t open his mouth every few 
minutes. They’re good ideas too! Another 
thing: Tom doesn’t linger over his food. 
When he's finished eating, out the door he 
goes—”’ 

_ “What does that prove?” asked a laugh- 
ing voice. 

“‘It proves he’s a man of action as well as 
a man of words!” retorted Harry. ‘‘Now 
I've told you about Tom Raleigh; let me 
tell you about Bob Holt. Bob eats a lot too, 
but he eats slowly—”’ 

“‘That’s why he’s so fat,’’ someone in- 
terrupted him. ‘‘He digests every scrap 
of food!’ 





self before he speaks.” 

‘‘We want to know how you are going to 
vote!’ someone shouted. 

Others took up the cry they had uttered 
before: ‘You tell us, Harry!” 

Harry paused abruptly, and a look of 
sudden seriousness came into his face. 

“All joking and sophistry aside,"’ he went 
on earnestly. ‘‘You’ve asked me to say 
something about the election. It seems to 


me the fellow we choose for president of the. 


Student Organization this afternoon ought 
to deserve the honor, and he ought to be 
fitted for the job! Now here’s the way I 
regard the two candidates. Raleigh and 
Holt would each make a first-rate president. 
As far as ability goes, I don’t think there's 
much to choose between them. If that was 
the only thing to consider, I’d have a hard 
time making up my mind. But here’s how I 
look at it. Raleigh is the best all-round 
school athlete in North Carolina—”’ 

“You're right, he is!"’ someone inter- 
rupted him. 

“This fall he will captain the football 
team,”’ Harry went on. ‘‘ When football is 
ended, he’ll play basketball all winter, and 
in the spring he’ll probably be elected base- 
ball captain or track captain. There’s not a 
fellow in school who has done anywhere 
nearly as much for Ashboro as Tom Raleigh 
has! Everybody knows that!" 

He paused as a murmur of voices filled 
the auditorium—a murmur that sounded 
strangely like a protest; and Eleanor Lee 
whispered to her friend, Becky Bragg, ‘I 
think Harry is wrong about that! He ad- 
mires Tom because Tom is such a fine ath- 
lete, but I guess athletics aren’t everything.” 
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‘‘No, indeed!” replied Becky. 

‘So that’s how it seems to me,” Harry 
continued, smiling. ‘‘? think Raleigh ought 
to have the place because of what he’s done 
for the school. Anyway I'm going to cast my 
vote for him this afternoon, and I ho Wy 

The shrill clanging of the bell at the back 
of the hall suddenly broke in upon his words, 
announcing the end of the recess period. 
He hopped down the steps amid a tumult of 
voices; and a few minutes later he was one 
of a group of boys and girls on their way 
toward the main exit. 

“You think a lot of Tom Raleigh, don't 
you, Harry?” observed one of his com- 
panions, laughing. 

“I certainly do! I admire him more than 
any other fellow in school!” 

**But you don’t go round with him much.” 

“T admire him: just the same, even if we 
don’t play round together,’’ Harry replied. 
‘‘Just stop and think of all the honors Tom 
has brought to Ashboro—all the cups and 
medals he’s won!” 


EANWHILE Jarvis Yancey, Eleanor 
Lee, Daniel Branch and three or 
four others, on their way to a chem- 
istry class, had paused in a corner of one of 
the corridors. ‘‘Eleanor is right!” Jarvis 
was saying. ‘Athletics aren’t everything. 
They’re important of course, but they're 
not everything! I don’t want to talk against 
Tom Raleigh; he certainly has done a lot 
for the school; but look at all that Harry 
himself has done—and you wouldn’t expect 
it, either, from a fellow like that! Captain of 
the debating team, editor of the News, 
manager of the football team, manager of 
the track team, president of the choral 
society, captain of the chess team—there's 
hardly a thing outside athletics that Harry 
isn’t in! He’s the best all-round non-athlete 
we've got!’ 

“You've said it,” remarked another boy. 
“There’s not a-boy or girl in Ashboro 
who's done as much for the school as Harry 
has—and a lot of it is just hard, thankless 
work! No medals or applause or anything 
like that!” 

Daniel Branch nodded. Then he looked 
inquiringly from one to another, observing, 
“Well, what are we going to do about it?” 

“T know what I’m going to do!” replied 
Eleanor, setting her lips. ‘I’m going to 
scratch my ballot and vote for Harry!” 

Jarvis Yancey grinned approvingly. “Let 
me tell you something, Eleanor,” he whis- 
pered. ‘You won't be the only one! I 
haven't talked much with the girls, but I 
know how most of the fellows feel. Didn't 
you hear the protest that went up when 
Harry said there wasn’t a fellow in school 
who had done anywhere nearly as much for 
Ashboro as Raleigh had? It wasn’t very. 
loud maybe, but it was a protest just the 
same.” 

“Yes, and look at the way they cheered 
Harry when he got up to speak!" added 
Branch. 
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“They always do that,” observed Eleanor. 
“Well, I’ve told you what I’m going to do 
about it!” t 

All throughout the rest of the afternoon 
Harry was too busy with his studies to give 
much thought to the balloting, which would 
take place at three o’clock in the various 
classrooms. He was happy in his work, and 
in all the great variety of school interests 
that had called him during his three years at 
Ashboro High. His nature had always been 
like that ever since he could remember; the 
more things he was doing the happier he was. 
He seemed to have been born with an un- 
limited supply of energy and a sort of in- 
satiable interest in everything, whether it 
lay hidden between the covers of books or 
in the fields or waters that bordered the 
small town. 

As an outstanding example of his energy 
and curiosity there was the now well-known 
“Kittyhawk foolishness,’’ which had _ en- 
gaged his attention at an early age. In those 
days something mysterious had been taking 
place at Kittyhawk, on the great sand-bar 
that lay off the North Carolina coast. 
Gradually it became rumored about that 
two Northerners from Ohio, brothers, were 
at work on a machine designed to do strange 
and unbelievable things. The ‘“ Kittyhawk 
foolishness,” it was called by nearly every- 
one who heard about it; and people who 
thought of the two Northerners at all 
thought of them merely as a couple of 
Yankee cranks; but Harry was interested, 
and it was he who had discovered just how 
important the work was that was being 
carried on over there. But this will be dis- 
cussed in its proper place. 


of the polls, the students of Ashboro 
High School again made their way 
to the auditorium, eager to hear the results 


\ half past three, following the closing 


of the voting. In one of the rooms adjoining 


the stage a special committee of boys and 

irls were hard at work tabulating the 
Ballots. Doctor Bird, the assistant principal, 
a big, gray-haired man with a short gray 
beard, sat close to the speaker’s desk, smiling 


as he watched the pupils come crowding 


into the hall. There was no cheering now, 
but the warm air seemed charged with ex- 
citement. Everyone was talking, and the 
mingled voices rose as a shrill, vibrant hum. 

Right after he cast his vote Harry hurried 
to the office of the News to put in half an 
hour on a batch of copy that had to go at 
once to the printer’s. It was almost four 
o'clock therefore when, with his work done, 
he went down to the auditorium. 

As he approached the door at the side, a 
burst of cheering shook the air. He peered 
through the glass panel and could see his 
schoolmates enthusiastically applauding an 
announcement that Doctor Bird had just 
made. He smiled to himself. ‘‘First blood 
for Tom Raleigh!” he thought. ‘Good old 
Tom! He certainly deserves the place!” 

He entered without being observed by 
anyone except those close to the door. 
Jarvis Yancey grinned at him and motioned 
to a vacant seat. Harry sat down in it. 
‘‘What’s happened?” he said to Jarvis. 

The other boy grinned more broadly. 
“Oh, nothing much,” he replied with as- 
sumed indifference. ‘‘Room 108 has just 
cast twenty-eight votes for you, that’s all.” 

Harry stared at him. ‘‘ What’s the joke?” 
he demanded. 

At that moment a boy came hurrying on 
to the platform from the adjoining room. 
He put a sheet of paper into Doctor Bird’s 
hand and hurried back again. 

A sudden hush settled over the auditorium 
as the assistant principal glanced at the 
paper and then stepped forward. 

“The returns from Room 204,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Holt, two votes; Raleigh, four; 
Irwin, thirty-one—”’ 

Harry stiffened in his seat. All about him 
girls and boys were cheering wildly, coupling 
his name with their shouts. Some of those 
close at hand had discovered his presence 
and were grinning and waving at him. He 
just sat there, unable to comprehend what 
was taking place. Only four votes for Tom 
Raleigh! Only two for Bob Holt! And 
thirty-one for him! Why should they vote 
for him? His name wasn’t even on the 
ballot! 

Again the messenger came hurrying out 


upon the platform, and again the noise sub- 
sided as Doctor Bird took the paper from 
him. 

“Returns from Room 103: Holt, six 
votes; Raleigh, seven; Irwin, twenty-five.” 

Once more the auditorium resounded to 
a wild explosion of cheering and hand- 
clapping. In the midst of it Jarvis Yancey 
waved his arms above his head and shouted, 
“Here he is over here!” And the confusion 
increased while all eyes turned toward 
Harry. 

He grinned in embarrassment and 
squirmed awkwardly in his seat. But even 
now he could not quite believe what was 
happening. There must be some mistake! 
And then he remembered that he had a 
number of intimate friends in the rooms 
that had just been reported. No doubt that 
would account for the votes that had been 
cast for him. It would be different of course 
when the returns from the other rooms 
were reported. 

But the next room that was reported— 
Number 310—gave him thirty-three votes 
against five for Raleigh and four for Holt. 
And the room that followed—Number 107 
—gave him every single vote that was cast! 

There was no delay now in the returns. 
Doctor Bird, with a cluster of reports in his 
hand, read the results one after another. 
There was not a room in which Harry did 
not receive a clear-cut majority! 

Finally the assistant principal announced: 
“All the rooms have been reported. You 
have heard the individual reports. As soon 
as the whole vote is tabulated I shall read 
the result to you—”’ 

A deafening chorus of shouts interrupted 
him: ‘‘No! No! Let’s make it unanimous! 
Unanimous for Harry Irwin!” 

Doctor Bird waited, smiling, for the 
tumult to slacken. He waved his hand for 
silence as Tom Raleigh came striding toward 
the platform. Tom scorned the short flight of 
steps that led up to the stage. With a bound 
he was over the row of footlights—a big, 
broad-shouldered young giant, deep-chested, 
sun-browned, and glowing with health. In an 
impelling voice he bellowed: ‘‘I move we 
make it unanimous for Harry Irwin!” 
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And instantly, like an echo, came the 
voice of Bob Holt at the back of the room: 
“I second that motion!” 

There was no need for a formal show of 
hands. The mad acclaim that followed was 
proof enough! 

Daniel Branch leaped over a seat and 
tumbled against Jarvis Yancey. Together 
the two boys seized Harry and lifted him 
gently to their shoulders. The other students 
made way for them, and they carried him 
down the aisle and up on the platform 
while the rest of the school chanted, 
“‘Speech! Speech! We want a speech!” 

Jarvis Yancey lingered beside Harry on 
the platform, and when there came a pause 
in the noise he shouted, ‘‘Give me a chance 
first! I don’t think Harry here undgrstands 
yet what it’s all about. I want to tell him!” 

As the hall gradually became more 
orderly he continued, “I guess everybody 
here knows that the only reason Harry 
Irwin wasn’t a candidate in the first place 
was because he himself was chairman of the 
nominating committee. And I guess every- 
body except Harry knows exactly why 
Ashboro has just elected him by acclamation 
to its highest honor, president of the Student 
Organization.” 

He turned to Harry and added, “‘We 
picked you because you can do things better 
than anybody else in the school. And outside 
active athletics I think there’s hardly a 
thing you haven’t tried! Remember what 
you said here during the noon recess? You 
said, ‘The fellow we choose for president 
ought to deserve the honor, and he ought to 
be fitted for the job.’ Well, you deserve the 
honor more than anybody else, and you’re 
better fitted for the job than anybody else! 
That’s how we all feel. So you’re president 
now!” And he hurried from the platform. 

For a moment Harry’s lips quivered as 
he faced the audience; then he mastered 
himself. ‘‘Fellow students of Ashboro High 
School,”’ he began, “‘I want first of all to 
thank you for what you’ve done for me. 
I—I can’t tell you how very grateful I am, 
because there aren’t enough words in the 
English language!” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 464] 
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The Republican nominee and his family; Mr. Herbert Hoover and his wife, with his sons and 
daughter-in-law, Allan Hoover (upper left), Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Jr., and Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


IT with Herbert Hoover for fifteen 
minutes, and the conversation may 
leap from the humanization of busi- 
ness and industry through engineer- 
ing, politics, theory of government, 

and equality of man to the problem of find- 
ing some legal means of providing federal 
aid to the American farmers. Through it all 
Mr. Hoover will appear unhappy, self- 
conscious; his eyes will seek the floor; his 
fingers will draw geometric diagrams or 
rub imaginary spots from the arm of his 
chair. 

When you get up to leave, his eyes will 
unmistakably show relief because you are 
leaving him to his work. Yet he will feel real 
regret that you are terminating a human 
contact. 

“Hoover,” one of his close friends said to 
me shortly after he had been nominated at 
Kansas City by the Republican National 
Convention, ‘‘has infinite capacity for 
making himself miserable.”’ 

It was an epigram, but it told the story of 
this odd, round-faced man with quizzical eyes 
and unbounded capacity for work. He is 
miserable when talking to people—yet he 
loves to talk to people. If Hoover is elected 
to be the thirtieth President of the United 
States, there will be writers galore to come 
out with lengthy newspaper and magazine 
articles explaining the ‘mysterious Mr. 
Hoover,’”’ just as many have tried to 


explain the ‘mysterious Mr. Coolidge.” 
Mr. Hoover is no more a mystery than 
Mr. Coolidge is. Both are simple, direct men, 
with large work capacity and the desire for 
work, They never learned—at least never 
cultivated—the faculty of sitting casually 
and small-talking with folks. 

Mr. Hoover can talk. Make no mistake 
about that. When he is interested he forgets 
that self-conscious miserableness, and in his 
flow of words on a subject that he thor- 
oughly understands and in which he is wholly 
absorbed is found the real story of the 
man; 

“What sort of a President will he make?” 
a youngster asked of an old-time Republican 
politician in my hearing not long ago. 
“He's had very little experience.” 

“That, my boy,” replied the oldster, ‘‘is 
like asking what sort of husband a man will 
be as be approaches his first marriage. 
Experie..ce in things that are human things 
is what qualifies a President.”’ 


Four Periods of Experience 


Hoover has had experience in the human 
things. That experience really has been 
prodigious, yet he was unknown to the 
American public until, when America was 
thrown into the World War in 1917, we 
began hearing about ‘‘that man Hoover.” 
The world knows him today. 








His life may be easily divided into 
four episodes—his boyhood and 
youth up to graduation at Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Palo 
Alto, Calif., in 1895; his work as a 
mining engineer and metallurgist at 
home and abroad; his relief work, 
beginning in 1914 in London, when 
his mining engineering career 
abruptly ended and faded into the 
fourth period, that of American 
public service, actually beginning in 
1917 with the Food Administration, 


A Note by 


ITH the election on November 6 of 
the thirtieth President of the 


United States, the successor to Calvin 


Coolidge of Plymouth Notch, will come the 
close of one of the most interesting political 
campaigns in our history. 

Great interest has been aroused, particularly 
among those young men and women who are 
to cast their first votes for President this year. 
They are weighing the platforms, which are 
the promises of the parties. They are consider- 
ing the issues, as put forth by the orators and 


rising sharply with his appointment a But above all they are seeking to 


to be Secretary of Commerce in 
President Harding’s cabinet in 
March, 1921. This latter period con- 
tinues through his nomination to be 
the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent in June, 1928. 

Herbert Hoover was born in a 
tiny Iowa town, West Branch, 
August 10, 1874. His boyhood was 
just like that of any other country- 
town lad. He showed no great 
genius. Normal boys do not, during 
their early years. He was good at 
coasting down snowy hills or missing 
a screech owl that sat in a niche of 
the bank building. While he was 
es at his studies, he was not the 

rightest boy in his class. And he 
didn’t waste time mooning about the 
day when he would be President of 
+he United States. In fact he says 
_ thought did not bother him at 
al 


Before he was seven years old, 
Hoover's father, Jesse Clark Hoover, 
a blacksmith of Holland ancestry, 
and his Quaker-preacher mother, 
Hulda Randall Minthorn Hoover, 
had passed on. His travels began 
then. For a while he was down in the 
Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
with a relative; then an uncle took 











now something of the four men, the Presi- 
dential 
something of their backgrounds, their history, 
their ideas, their equipment for the biggest 
job in America. 

Two candidates for President of the United 
States more widel 
Clark Hoover “| 
could scarcely have been chosen, even if the 
search for contrasts had been deliberately 
planned. 

Herbert Hoover, nominated at Kansas City 
by the Republican party, was born in the little 


and Vice-Presidential candidates, 


different than Herbert 
Alfred Emanuel Smith 


town of West Branch, 
Iowa; even before he 
was thirteen years old 
his travels started, and 
his professional work— 
engineering, mining, 
metallurgy—has taken 
him into the far places 
of the world. 

Alfred Smith, serving 
his fourth two-year term 
as Governor of New 
York State, was born in 
the shadow of Brooklyn 








him to Newburg, Ore., where he 
went to school in a little community 
of Friends. He was scarcely thirteen years 
old before he was helping earn his living— 
working in garden patches near Portland. 
He was an office boy in Portland and Salem, 
where he went to night school, preparing for 
Pacific Academy at Newburg, from which 
preparatory school he went to be a member 
of “7 first freshman class at Stanford, in 
1891. 

He majored in -~ y and mining, under 
the presidency of a famous scientist and 
humanitarian, David Starr Jordan. In the 
faculty, from whom this quiet Quaker lad 
gained his inspirations, were John Caspar 
Branner, geologist, and Joseph Swain, 
mathematician, later president of Swarth- 
more College. It was Professor Swain who 
urged the boy to attend the new California 
school. Visiting Oregon, he found a young- 
ster eager for the scientific education that the 
schools conducted by the Friends, for which 
he was destined, were not equipped to give. 

Every poor boy who gets his head above 
the herd does so because he has to. Hoover 
had to make a living. He worked his wa 
through Leland Stanford, summering with 
the Arkansas Geological Survey and the 
United States Geological Survey, as well as 
in the mines of California, with pick and 
shovel. 

Pick and shovel work is good for college 
graduates, particularly those who -have 
dreams of being metallurgists. They know 
the problems the hard-rock man faces in 
executing the orders that they some day will 
give. And so Herbert Hoover worked in 
Grass Valley, California; ambition urged. 
He came to the conclusion that Louis Janin, 
a leading mining engineer, would be a good 
boss. Janin did not need a student; in fact he 
needed no help at all—except— Hold on!— 
in two weeks he would need a stenographer. 

In two weeks Hoover learned stenography 
and got a $50-a-month job with Janin. 
That was all he wanted or required—a 
chance. Janin_ used him in the examination 
of mines in New Mexico, California, Col- 
orado, and in 1897, when the West Australia 
fields were opening, Hoover:-was’ one of 


dozens of young Americans who went there. 
Incidentally, American mining engineers are 
still prominent there; in South Africa, where 
he worked later, American engineers are 
doing most of the technical work. ; 

And so Herbert Hoover was on his way. 
Just where he was going he was too busy to 
dream, for he began developing a faculty for 
work and continuous hours of work ‘that 
made him wanted in China, New South 
Wales, North Burma, the Ural Mountains, 
Alaska, Australia, Mexico. 

He was in Tientsin when the Boxer rebel- 
lion broke with its savage fury against the 
“foreign devils.” There he had taken his 
bride of a few months, Lou Henry, of Mon- 
terey, likewise a graduate in geology of 
Leland Stanford. And there, organizing 
relief for the foreign compounds, Hoover 
had his first experience in saving people from 
starvation. 


His Aim: Tangible Results 


In all he made seven pilgrimages into 
foreign fields as an American engineer, his 
prestige growing from that of being one of 
those American technical Johnnies to being 
a consultant of world renown in his field 
of extracting metals from low grade or re- 
fractory ore. In all this time that he was 
working he was buying American machinery 
and introducing it wherever he worked; and 
he was bringing new Americans—hand- 
picked, every one of them—into world 
contact—proving American methods. 

Years later, while Secretary of Commerce, 
that world experience was to be invaluable, 
for he made that department, through its 
reorganized foreign representation, of im- 
mense aid to American business and 
industry. : 

Tangible results have been his objective, 
whether doing a belly-flopper down Cook's 
Hill in West Branch, riveting rails on the 
road to Mandalay, measuring his drinking 
water in the West Australian plains—what- 
ever he has done, east or west of Suez. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 481 | 
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PRESIDENT By Paul ‘R, Leach 








the Editor 


Bridge; his life has been | 
spent within a radius of 
a night’s easy train-ride 
of that place. 

Hoover was born and 
has continued in the 
faith of the Society of 
Friends—the Quakers. 
Smith was born and has 
continued a member of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. Precedents have 
been shattered in the 


nominations of the two major parties. 
For the first time a Quaker, for the first time 

a Catholic, have been chosen to head their 
"party tickets. For the first time a man in whose 
veins flows the blood of the original American 
Indians has been nominated to be Vice-Presi- 
Senator 
Charles Curtis, of Kansas, whose grandmother 
was of the Kaw tribe. For the first time a 
Southerner has been nominated by the Demo- 
crats to be the running mate of a Northerner— 
_. United Statés Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 


dential candidate—United States 


Arkansas. 


Whatever may happen in this campaign, the 
American-people may rest.assured of-one thing. 
So far as the nominees are concerned, it will be 
fought on its merits, on the issues. The appeal 
will be to the hearts and heads and consciences 
of the people, rather than to their passions. 

There will be no descending to a 

Smith. 
Both are sportsmen. Both have worked too 
. hard not to know that personal abuse is use- 


abuse by either Herbert Hoover or A 


less and worse than useless. 


They are going into the race, both carrying 
handicaps of a sort; but it is a fair race—and a 
Monumentally interesting one. 
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The Democratic nominee and his family; Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York, surrounded by three generations. Front row, from left, 


three grandchildren, Mary A. 


record of legislation for the good of 
common folk sponsored in the New 
York State Assembly and as Governor 
upon which the Democratic party 
bases its hopes to elect him. 














HEY call him “Al” in New York. 
And that speaks volumes. 

When the American people have 
heroes whom they love they give 
them nicknames, just as boys not 


_ yet grown up give the meanest nicknames to 
. the most popular kids. If the very people 
. who yell loudest and talk the most about 
“Al” were to be introduced to him for the 


first time, they would take it all back in one 
involuntary ‘swoop, and speak to him 
directly as “Governor” or “ Mr. Smith.” He 
has a quiet dignity and poise for all his love 
of badinage—in spite of his reputation for 
keen-witted repartee. 

All of which is to say that Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, serving -his fourth two-year term as 


. Governor of New York, is about to open his 


campaign as Presidential nominee of the 
Democratic party. More important. than 
that campaign for election, however, is the 
te to see whether a man called “ Al” 
by New Yorkers can become as popular with 
the rest of the nation as he is in the Empire 
‘State. 

People of metropolitan New York have 
one great failing. They are woefully short- 
sighted when it comes to looking across the 
Hudson River, westward. As New York 
thinks of poetry, music, drama, art, politics, 
people, the price of farm products and which 


. way a cat jumps, so must the rest of the 


nation think. That is the naive idea that 
New York has. Its ideas are to have a real 
test in this Presidential campaign, for the 
nation is soon to hear—if it has not already 
heard—the gay little song that for a genera- 
tion has been dear to the hearts of New 
Yorkers, children as well as adults—“ The 
Sidewalks of New York.” 

Alfred E. Smith, as he was known until he 
found his most natural way into politics, is 
essentially a product of the sidewalks of 
New York. He is of the people. He knows 
people. They have been his book of life since 
he left St. James Parochial School before 
concluding the eighth grade. While he may 
not have been a great reader of books, he has 
been a reader of human beings, and it is his 


Governor Smith’s background can 
not becalled sordid. Of the sidewalks 
of New York he is, yet by no means was 
he one of these fiction East-Side New York 
tatterdemalions. His father died when Alfred 
was thirteen years old. His mother had pride, 
and, poor though they were, Alfred and his 
sister had the moral upbringing of a strait- 
laced mother, who somehow kept her two 
children more decently clothed than could 
be expected under the circumstances and in 
the place. 


Under Brooklyn Bridge 


Presidents and Presidential candidates 
have come from humble beginnings. For the 


first time the American people have one 


before them who was born in the shadow of 
Brooklyn Bridge, which he saw built,. and 
whose whole life has been spent within a 
few miles of his birthplace, the third floor of 
a tenement building at 174 South Street. 
The building has long since dropped to 
decay. Alfred Emanuel Smith is the third 
to have that name. His son, called Alfred E. 
Smith, Jr., could tack the symbolic “IV” 
after his name. The Alfred Smith we are 
most concerned with at this moment was 
born December 30, 1873, the son of a truck 
driver, whose father before him had been a 
truck driver, both born in the United States. 
His mother was Catherine Mulvehill Smith, 
small, active, proud of Irish extraction. 
Both parents were of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and Alfred is a communicant of that 
faith. 

There on South Street grew up this little 
boy; rather frail and slim he was, to judge 
by early photographs. Just a step away was 
the East River, with ships from the far 
places of the world that he has never seen, 
moored at the slips. Tarry sailors were ever 
present, but they seem to have excited little 
desire in the young Alfred for sailing before 
the mast. Dramatics was his bent—dra- 
matics, a merry dance, a song. Even as he 
learned to swim by diving from the docks in 
that East River—and they swam raw in 
those days, the boys of East-Side New York: 
no effeminate bathing suits for them—he 
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dreamed of being a fireman, to go pell-mell 
after the plunging horses to rescue fair 
maidens from the flames and save the 
property of poor folk. He hung around the 
fire station near his home, ran errands, made 
himself useful, and began demonstrating his 
natural talent for making friends—for 
knowing people. 

Brooklyn Bridge and Alfred Smith grew 
up together. It was opened in 1883, when 
Smith was ten years old, and six days after 
it was officially opened, on Memorial Day, 
he saw his first big tragedy. Somebody 
slipped as the crowds were crossing the new 
structure, everybody a bit suspicious of this 
bridge which was held up without piers in 
the water. There was a scream. Somebody 
cried out that the bridge was falling. Twelve 
persons were killed, many hurt, in the 
stampede that followed. Smith, eyes big 
with horror, saw the bodies carried away. 

Three years later, Alfred Smith, Senior, 
died. Never a money-maker, he left naught 
but a dray and some horses, which the 
thirteen-year-old boy tried for a while to 
manage. He gave it up, found a few small 
jobs, then went into a man’s work-a-day life, 
school days forever behind him. His job for 
seven years, until he was twenty, was in the 
Fulton Fish Market. He started as a checker, 
counting the fish brought in by the small 
boats. His $15 a week just about kept the 
family, aided by needle work done by his 
busy, devoted mother. 

At twenty, the seven-year service of 
handling fish became a bit tame. His quali- 
ties as an amateur actor in the stock com- 
pany known as the St. James Players 
increased. He tried a job for a while in a 
Brooklyn pumping station, made an essay 
at selling real estate, and then resisted the 
appeal of politics no longer. 


Early in Politics 


The Society of Tammany, organized in 
Colonial times as a patriotic organization 
but fallen upon evil days through the boss- 
hood of Tweed and Richard Croker, was the 
dominant political force of New York. While 
it existed to maintain its own in political 
office, it did do much good among the poorer 
folk of lower New York—did good that it 
might be assured of their votes. 

Like every youngster of political promise, 
Smith served his apprenticeship as an organ- 
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ization watcher at the polls, a helper in 
various municipal offices, and as an emissary 
of Tammany among the people. Here was 
his post-graduate course in humanity, for 
Smith learned his people, learned them 
because he loved them, loved them because 
he learned to know them. At twenty-two he 
was appointed an investigator in the jury 
Commission office. His job was to catch up 
with those gentlemen who dodged jury 
service, and he had a lot of fun at it. 

With his political work began serious 
wooing of Catherine Dunn. He had decided, 
even while checking fish at the Fulton Mar- 
ket, that Katie Dunn would be his wife, but 
Katie did not care much about the smell of 
fish that just would persist, and her family, 
somewhat higher in the financial scale than 
Alfred’s, looked askance’ upon his amateur 
theatrical efforts. But his career was opening 
ahead of him, and they saw his sterling 
qualities. He and Catherine Dunn were 
married May 6, 1900. They have five chil- 
dren, three sons and two daughters, and 
their friends say that a more closely knit, 
more loyal American family never lived 
than the seven Smiths. 

In 1903 Smith was elected to represent the 
second district of New York in the lower 
house of the State Assembly. He nearly 
starved his young bride and himself trying 
to make ends meet on an Assemblyman’s 
salary. Big Tom Foley, a lieutenant of 
Charles Murphy in the Tammany organiza- 
tion, was responsible for the selection of 
Smith to that legislative post. Until 1915 
Smith remained a loyal henchman of 
Tammany. Then began one of the strange 
things of Smith’s life. He outgrew the sordid- 
ness of the Tammany organization. 

Usually when a man who owes his political 
existence to an organization decides to part 
company with that group, he dies politically. 
Not Smith. He had entrenched himself too 
strongly with the people he represented to 
be killed off by Tammany. He persisted. In 
1918, after being Speaker of the Assembly, 
he was elected Governor for the first time. 
Except for the two-year term beginning 
in 1921, when the national landslide for 
President Harding had its effect in New 
York State, he has won reélection whenever 
he desired. 

He was placed in nomination for the 
Presidency in 1920 at San Francisco by his 
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The Comas crowd rallied effectively. They beat the antagonists right and left and 
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Wild Timber 


HARLIE DUMPHY came up to 

Comas to go afishing, and thereby 

hangs this tale—which isn’t about 

fishing. Charlie chose Comas, on 

the edge of the big woods, because 

Tom Katon was located there with his mo- 

tion-picture company, making north-woods 
two-reelers. 

Pride was mingled with Director: Katon’s 
enthusiasm as a host when Dumphy arrived. 
The latter was an ace in filmland, in his line. 
He was with the big producers and was a top- 
notch artificer of miniature sets which the 
camera’s eye falsified into an apparent real- 
ity of normal size.* 

By coating with glycerine, for example, 
the surface of the water in a small tank, 
thereby holding the water to torpid move- 
ment when it was agitated by paddles, 
Dumphy could simulate a seascape, its surges 
rolling tremendously; for yeasty crests he 
used soap fluff. And the wrecking of ‘‘a great 
liner” in this riot of waters was ‘‘easy-pie”’! 

Dumphy, after one day in hot sunshine, 
gave up fishing and loafed with Katon in a 
gloomy pen boarded off in one corner of the 
barn that was fitted up as a studio in which 
to shoot interiors. 

Katon was cutting his latest picture. That 
is, he was eliminating extra footage in order 
to bring the length of the two-reeler down 
under eighteen -hundred feet of straight 
scenes of action. Young Orman Rowe had 
been admitted to the mysteries of the cutting 
room. Katon, in his liking for the boy whom 
he had enlisted on the edge of the woods, was 
teaching the tyro the tricks of the picture 
trade. 

The work was wholly routine, and Orman 
was able to give most of his attention to the 
illuminating discourse by the miniature ex- 
pert, for while the two cutters worked the 
guest talked. 

Said he: ‘‘Being up here in the timber 


*Companion readers will remember with interest a 
description of ‘‘miniatures” and ‘‘glass work" in an ar- 
ticle, “Seeing Is Believing,” by Fred Gilman Jopp in The 
Youth's Companion for September, 1927. 


By Holman ‘Day 


country, Tom, I suppose you have shot some 
corking log-drive stuff. If you have any 
‘dupes’ on hand, I wish you'd give mea run- 
off. My folks have bought a timber novel, 
and I may have to switch in a miniature of a 
drive for 'em.” 

“T haven’t shot a foot of drive stuff, 
Charlie.” 

“‘That’s funny, seems to me.” 

‘Seems to me, though, it would be funnier 
if I had! Log drives have been done to death 
in pictures. The story has to be the same old 
dope—with a fight between rival crews, and 
all that! In these days, log-drive fights class 
along with custard-pie duels.” 

“T’ll agree that lumberjack fights are 
dumb stuff, seeing how many times they’ve 
been done,”’ admitted the guest. ‘‘ But you’re 
making forest pictures. You're missing a big 
chance, not showing logs tumbling down 
through white water. I'd like to see the sight 
myself, now I’m up here.” 

Katon flung down his scissors and turned 
on Dumphy. “‘A fat prospect of your seeing 
a log drive in the middle of summer! I'd 
shoot the thing, of course, if there was any 
such thing these days. I’m a good author,” 
he boasted. ‘‘I’d be able to give the story a 
twist that would cut out another of those 
rivermen’s fights. But there are no more big 
logs, even in the spring floods, Charlie. So 
the idea’s a dud.” 

Then Dumphy did some boasting of his 
own. ‘What for have you in your midst the 
best miniature man in the business? I'll 
build a miniature set for you—a rocky gorge; 
it’ll be full of white water, logs slambanging 
down, piling up in jams. Great stuff! I can do 
the whole thing right here in the studio by 
holding down the scale proportions.” 

‘But you're on your vacation, Charlie!” 

“I’m going to build that set, Tom, and it 
will not cost you a cent!” insisted the other. 
“Tt’ll be a test-out of what I’ll be called on 
to do in that timber picture I've spoken of. I 
want to try it up here where I can get advice 
from real rivermen.” 

Dumphy needed no counsel of any sort 


during the building of the scenic adjuncts 
of the ‘‘drive.’”’ Guided by Orman, he 
went down into Cauldron Gorge and made 
elaborate drawings of cliffs and ledge ter- 
races and pools and natural sluiceways. He 
reduced these drawings to a scale which had 
been decided on; then he set at work briskly 
on the studio set. 

On beaverboard he painted sky and 
clouds as vista for the mimic gorge’s back- 
ground of forest. From papier-maché he 
molded seamed cliffs and ledgy river bed. In 
fact, he copied Cauldron Gorge in all its 
ragged length, building his set in sections 
which could be shifted for the ‘successive 
scenes, showing the drive in its rush until the 
deadwater had been reached. 


EFORE long the set was ready for its 
B tryout. A tank on a platform was filled 
with water that had been made turbid 
and heavy with a quantity of molasses. This 
mixture tumbled down the gorge in impres- 
sive imitation of a slow flood. The ‘“‘logs,”’ 
fashioned from’ small saplings, were swept 
alongin thesame slow motion; they up-ended, 
lodged here and there in masses, were dis- 
lodged when butted by other logs, and were 
flung over ledges into yeasty cauldrons which 
had been dosed liberally with the froth of 
soapsuds. 

After the old drive master had advised on 
the formation of jams and had suggested the 
manufacture of more papier-mAché ledges to 
catch and hold key logs and obstinate ‘‘jill- 
pokes,”’ the camera was set up, Kleig lights 
flooded the set and the scene was shot. 

The ‘‘rush” print, projected that evening 
on the studio screen, revealed the skill of 
Dumphy. 

“All right!”’ he said, replying to praises. 
‘With this practice and more time to give to 
the job, I'll put their eyes out down at the 
big works. Now, Tom, how about your real 
goods for this picture?” 

“‘All okay, Charlie. The superintendent of 
the Comas sawmill tells me I can blow up a 
hold dam he has no further use for. It’s up on 
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Damaris Stream, where his concern 
bought stumpage from the parties 
who own the land. Last winter's cut 
cleaned off all the sawlog sizes. So the 
dam won’t be used again by the mill 
folks.” 

“Good work!” said Dumphy. 
“Any water behind the dam?” 

“A pond. It’s the flowback after 
the dam was built.” 

“Okay again! After the blow-up we 
register the rush of the flood.” 

“And with real logs,’’ stated Katon. 
‘‘The super says there are some rot- 
ten-hearts they didn’t bother to put 
into the drive. They have floated 
down to the gates of the dam. They'll 
be sluiced by the blow-up. Then we 
can cut to the miniature and show 
logs aplenty.” 

“T take it, Tom,” said Dumphy, 
‘you have your story ready by this 
time—and without the fight between 
crews.” 

“Right now I can’t say exactly 
what will be in the story. But I can 


not be in it—and that’s a fight."’ 


hokum,” ventured Dumphy. 

“I’m light on my feet as an author, 
Charlie,”’ boasted Katon. ‘‘I’ll prob- 
ably have the story all lined out by 
morning. But even if the story hangs 
up, that dam won't! We'll crack her 
good and plenty tomorrow.” 

That evening Director Katon called 

- atthe home of the mill superintendent 
to secure written authority to blow up 
the dam. 

The boss gave it unhesitatingly. 
“‘We built the dam and own it, and 
we don’t need it any more—and we 
feel like helping your picture company 
because by showing Comas scenery 
all over the country you're giving 

us a good ad. And, of course, by building 
that dam and holding back the water to 
make a pond we own the pond, in a way.” 
At this point, however, the superintendent 
hesitated and surveyed Director Katon with 
concern. ‘‘Are you a good fighter?” 
“There isn’t going to be any fight in this 
picture,” declared the movie man warmly. 


“T don’t know anything ‘about: your pic-’ 


ture, and I don’t care whether you fight in it 
or not. But I want to post you on a certain 
matter. There’sa man, name o’ Thurlow, who 
has leased acreage for sporting camps on this 


shore of that pond—not from us, because we’ ' 


don’t own the land. We paid for stumpage 
and flowage. But Thurlow ‘acts as if he 
thought the pond had always been there. He 


came to mea spell ago and said the dam was . 
leaking and wanted me to fix it up because | " 
built it. I guess Thurlow is pretty muck of a 


shoestring chap. I told him that the dam was 
for sale, and that he’d better buy it and save 
his pond if he wanted to have a place where 
his guests could canoe. And he got pepper- 


hot and sassed me. So what happens to his ' 
sporting camps, whether they’re left on a . 


dry cant o’ land or up in the air, I don’t give 
a hoot. But he’s a rambunctious fellow, and 
he may set out to make trouble for you if 


you go up there with dynamite and try to ° 


take that pond away from him.” 


“Well, I'll own up that stealing a pond | 


from under a man’s eyes is a pretty hot 
proposition,’”’ acknowledged Katon, grinning 
wryly. 

“You're not stealing it from us,’’ the boss 


assured the director. ‘“‘ Thurlow may think he - 


owns it because he has shore rights, He ought 


to have shown sense enough to buy the dam. ° 


But he didn’t—he sassed me; so go ahead 
and blow it. If he hollers too loud, you can 
tell him you're giving him bigger acreage in 
his shore rights,’’ was the dry suggestion. 
“By the way, Katon, who'll be handling 
your dynamite?"’ 

“Orman Rowe has worked as a helper for 
your explosives boss and understands the 
stuff pretty well.” 

“Orman is a smart enough boy, but blow- 
ing a hold dam is man’s business, and my 
boss is an expert in planting a charge. I'll 
gladly send him with you tomorrow and he 
can use the boy for a striker.”’ 

Director Katon was grateful and said so. 

He sauntered back to the tavern, where he 
lodged his company, and struggled rather 
futilely with a story plot to fit the scenes 
which he intended to shoot. He went to bed, 
hoping a dream might solve the problem. 
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E awoke in the morning light and was 

H sadly aware that he was still lacking a 

story. However, he was also aware, 

and thankfully, that action on the location 
often suggested a plot to fit the situation. 

Promptly after breakfast he sent his peo- 
ple away toward Damaris Stream on buck- 
boards. Dave Watson, the dynamite boss, 
had a hitch for himself and the boxes of ex- 
plosives and took along Orman Rowe. 

When the expedition arrived at the dam, 
Boss Watson minded his own business ex- 
clusively. ‘‘I’ll be all of an hour planting 
my charge and rigging wires, and so forth,” he 
informed Director Katon. “I'll give you 
notice plenty in advance, and I’ll set your 
snapshotter feller where he’ll be safe while 
he grinds his pictures off.”’ 

Director Katon and Dumphy, feeling 
premonitory thrills, perched themselves on 
the dam’s gate-head and watched Boss Wat- 
son at work below. He had for his advantage 
bare ledges and empty potholes. A narrow 
brook led away water from the leaks in the 


dam. 

While the dynamite boss disposed his 
charges expertly, placing them where they 
would most effectively attack the gates and 
the cribwork, Orman, as helper, uncoiled 
wires and ran them to the plunger-box, 
which he placed in a protected position 
among the ledges on the shore. The box had a 
double-handled rod. Driven down quickly 
and forcibly, the rod would turn a small 
dynamo and send a current through the 
wires strong enough to produce a spark that 
would set off the explosive. 

The members of the picture company 
climbed high on the shore, searching for 
caverns or ledge ramparts for protection. 

Observers at a considerable distance could 
perceive that something out of the ordinary 
was in progress at the Damaris dam. 

All at once Katon and Dumphy took their 
attention from Watson and man and 
looked up the pond. A man was ego prom 
kneeling in the middle of a canoe and pad- 
dling furiously. At some distance behind him 
were bateaux filled with men; the rowers 
were not making so much speed as the fran- 
tic canoe man had worked up. The latter 
was bawling hoarse protests and threats. 

“Mister Thurlow is coming for a social 
call,” stated Katon, who had previously 
posted Dumphy. 

Thurlow arrived; he announced his iden- 
tity before he drove his canoe up the planked 
slope of the dam’s revetment. He left the 
craft and ran along the top of the dam to- 
ward the two men. He bellowed: “I’ve been 
tipped off on what this means. But you can’t 
put it over.” 

Katon pulled out his paper of authority 
and waved it. ‘‘Superintendent Blake has 
given me the full right to blow up this dam.” 

With the motion he would make to cap- 
ture a tormenting insect Thurlow snatched 
the paper from Katon’s hand, rolled it into a 
ball and flung it down upon the upturned 
face of Boss Watson, who had stepped back 
from under the dry spillway to do some an- 
ney on his own part if such were called 
or. 

Watson stooped and picked up the ball of 
paper and rammed it down in his trousers 
pocket. Promptly he replied to Thurlow’s 
profanity-trimmed questions about what 
Watson was trying to do. 

“I ain’t trying to do anything, Mister 
Man. I’m doing it, and if you've been tipped 
off, like you say you have, you know all right 
I’m going to blow the gizzard out o’ this 
Comas Company dam.” 

“You lay off till I have the law pass on 
this,” clamored Thurlow. 

“So far’s I’m concerned this thing was full 
and proper passed on when Super Blake 
gave off his orders to me—personally!” 
Watson banged his fist against his breast. He 
dived back under the spillway. 

“Furthermore,” insisted Katon, ‘‘no law 
will give you the ownership of something you 
haven’t paid for—and you were offered the 
chance to pay for this dam. We're here by 
authority, I say, making a picture.”’ 

Yah, and your monkey-doodle picture- 
making will leave my camps half a mile from 
a mud puddle!” He shouted to his men in the 
bateaux. ‘‘Pull lively, boys! Get ready to 
rush ’em.” 

“You'd better let it hang, Tom,” called 
Dumphy; he was showing the timidity of a 
city man who was having his first experience 
with north-woods rough-stuff. 

Katon appreciated the wisdom of the 
warning. He ran back to the spillway and 
called anxiously to Boss Watson. When the 
latter came out once more into the sunlight 
and stared up with squizzled visage of query, 
the director said: ‘I’m thinking we'll call it 


off for the time being, Dave. We're up 
against too big odds.” 

“You're entitled to think what you’re a 
mind to, of course, sir. But Super Blake told 
me to blow this dam—blow it today.” His 
countenance settled into creases of dogged 
determination. ‘‘It’s going to be blowed ac- 
cording to orders.” 

Katon was pricked to a show of temper. 
Such obstinacy was dangerous. ‘‘See here, 
Watson, this is picture-making, and I’m boss 
pe when we’re on location. I tell you to lay 
Oo | had 

The dynamite boss shifted his gum, 
chewed vigorously for a moment and then 
retorted: ‘‘I ain’t working for you! 1 don’t 
care a hoot whether you snapshot this 
blow-up or not. All that stuff is your busi- 
ness, not mine. I’m here, ordered by Super 
Blake, to blow up this dam, I’m telling you 
again. Bump she goes! If you want to makea 
picture of it, you’re welcome.” 

He glanced up and saw Thurlow’s gang 
ranged along the top of the dam. 

“Get back, away from that dynamite, 
Watson!” shouted the leader. ‘‘ We're here 
to grab it. We’ll get you, too, and the rest of 
this bunch, if you don’t mind your eye. I’m 
telling you, we’re here for business.” 

“‘Me, too!” said the boss. He tucked the 
little fingers of both hands into his mouth 
and gave a shrill whistle. 


UT from behind plank sheathing 
which formed an apron for the crib- 
work came thrusting a file of men. 

They joined Watson on the ledges. Leaning 
far over the gate levers, Katon recognized 
them. They had served him as, volunteer 
extras in certain rough-and-tumble pictures. 
They were log handlers, sorters in the boom, 
yard tenders for the Comas Timber Com- 
pany. Their sleeves were rolled to their 
shoulders, showing brawny arms tanned to 
the hue of mahogany. 

“Thurlow,” invited Watson, “if you're 
hankering for dynamite, come down here 
with your crowd and get it.” 

The men on the dam were neither cowards 
nor weaklings. They, too, were muscled like 
dray horses and had been keeping fit by lift- 
ing logs to build camps. They displayed ugly 
determination when Thurlow urged them to 
attack, saying: ‘It’s fighting for your jobs, 
men! If this pond is emptied, it’s good-by to 
camp-building.” 

They started along the dam toward the 
shore, in order to reach the ledges where the 
boss and his men were waiting. 

“Mr. Katon,”’ advised Watson, squinting 
up at the director, ‘‘you maybe won’t relish 
the looks of this fight, and you’d better scoot 
up where the rest o’ your folks are.” 

‘‘How do these Comas men happen to be 
here?” gasped Katon. 

“Super Blake sent ’em on ahead. He 
reckoned on Thurlow making a play to stop 
me.” 

“But I don’t want a fight!” Author Katon 
was echoing his previous declaration about 
what he would not have in 
this picture. In his present 
demoralized state of mind 
he was blunderingly deal- 
ing with scenario instead of 
situation. ‘‘I won’t have a 
fight in the story.” 

“It’s old stuff, maybe, 
but it’s the way we settle 
things up this way when 
blasted fools won’t listen to 
reason. You don’t have to 
put this fight into your 
picture—but the fight is 
going to be pulled off 
anyway.” 

Katon threw up his 
hands despairingly and 
started on the trot along 
the dam. Dumphy followed 
close on his host’s heels. 
In spite of the bodeful 
tenseness of the situation, 
the man of the city could 
not resist a grin. Consider- 
ing all that Author Katon 
had declared about cutting 
out the fight stuff, this in- 
exorable piunge into con- 
flict held high lights of 
comedy, as Dumphy viewed 
the affair. 

‘‘There’s no way out of 
it, Tom!” he said. ‘‘ You’ve 
got to shoot a fight after 
a + ta 

“Not a chance! I won’t 
do it. Never! No, sir!” 

Katon hurried on, lea 
from the wing of the dam 


to the shore and ran up the hillside. But 
Dumphy was determined to behold a spec- 
tacle so often described in the woods novels 
he had read. He stopped at the end of the 
dam. The attackers were picking their way 
down the steep pitch of the shore, descend- 
ing to the level of the river bed. 

Dumphy shouted to Katon, who had 
stopped to recover breath. ‘‘Tom, I’m in on 
this picture, by gracious! I’ve made the 
miniatures for it. You pass up on directing, 
do you? Well, here’s where little Charlie 
grabs in!” He addressed the waiting camera 
man. ‘‘ Bodge, hustle down there and shoot 
that scene.” 

Bodge turned a glance of inquiry up at 
Katon on the hill, but the author-director 
flapped his arms helplessly and went 
scrambling on his way. So, in default of 
counter orders, Bodge made all haste to get 
his camera in position and began to grind 
film from the first moment of the collision. 
He reloaded, to make sure that he did not 
miss anything. 

It was a battle during which impromptu 
slogans served to sway, this way and that, 
the fortunes of war. 

“Remember what you're fighting for! 
Your jobs!” yelled Thurlow, hopping about 
at a safe distance from the conflict. 

Boss Watson, enduring the brunt of battle 
for his adherents, checked against that war- 
cry with, ‘““You Damaris huskies can find 
plenty o’ jobs without getting mellered into 
pulp for the sake of that cheap coward.” 

After a few exchanges of a similar nature, 
he noted with satisfaction a slackening in the 
vigor and morale of the attackers. 

For the spurring of his own men he roared: 
“Plenty o’ jobs laying around, I say, but 
there’s only one Super Blake, and you all 
know what his style is when a special job 
ain’t done ’cording to his orders!” 

The Comas crowd rallied effectively. They 
beat the antagonists right and left and to 
their knees. Finally the invaders stumbled 
away in complete rout. Watson, for a finish- 
ing touch, booted Thurlow, howling for 
mercy, over the ledges and part way up the 
shore. 

To the fugitives the victor bellowed ad- 
vice. ‘‘ Better pull on oars for all you’re worth 
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and git back to camp and fill buckets and 
tubs. Else you won’t have water enough for 
your wash-up.”’ 

They did not thank him for the advice, 
but they did pile into their boats and row 
away. 


AVING given them callers a social 
H good time,” remarked the dynamite 
boss, scruffing scarred knuckles 
against his woolen shirt, ‘‘and thanking you 
kindly for your help, boys, I’! again take in. 
hand the job ordered by Super Blake.” 

He disappeared in his “laboratory” under 
the spout of the spillway. 

Dumphy walked up the hill to meet 
Director Katon, who was coming down. 

“I sure did butt in, Tom! But I’l! keep on 
being a goat, if you’d rather have it that 
way. You've got three or four hundred feet 
of good fight stuff now. If you still insist you 
can’t use it, I’ll take it off your hands at ten 
cents a foot.’”’ He was offering a price seven 
and one half cents above the cost of raw film. 
“Yes, I'll pay twenty-five cents. It ought to 
be good stock stuff for my folks.” 

“The film isn’t for sale,’”’ stated Katon, a 
bit grouchily. But he softened tone and ex- 
pression. ‘‘Say, Charlie, thanks for grabbing 
in. I was letting oo chance slip because 
my mind was dead set on another kind of 
story. But I couldn’t very well make those 
two gangs hold off till I had worked out a 
new plot twist and had rehearsed ’em.” 
‘Fights belong in woods pictures, anyway, 
Tom.” 

“‘So Boss Watson says. And he ought to 
know!” acknowledged the picture man. 

At that moment the indorsed expert 
emerged into the sunlight. 

“‘A-hoo, ev’rybuddy!” he bellowed. 
“Hunt your holes! She’s a-going to bust!” 

The folks scampered and scattered. 

Bodge took his chances, as he always did. 
He set his camera in a deep pothole in the 
river bed. Watson joined the picture-shooter 
in that covert. ‘‘I’ll keep an eye canted for 
whatever may be coming down,” he assured 
Bodge. 

He looked about, making sure that all per- 
sons were shielded. 

“Ram ’er down, Orman! Give ’er the 
juice,’’ commanded the boss. 

Orman drove the handle home. 

The earth was jarred as if Thor had 
brought down his mighty hammer on the 
ledges. The center a the dam was rent 
asunder. Timbers and a waterspout were 
flung up, lashing into a cloud of tawny 
smoke. Then the flood came roaring. 

Bodge ground away stolidly while frag- 
ments of the wreck thudded on all sides of 
the pothole; a huge beam smashed down on 
the edge of the pit. Bodge kept on grinding. 
But, under the threat of the yeasty wall of 
water, he and Watson scrambled out of the 
hole and escaped. 

Safely up the shore-lift, Bodge again set 
the camera on its tripods and shot the 
foaming flood, swung the instrument to 
make a panoramic shot, following Katon’s 
command to “pan” it. 

“It’s all going to fit the miniatures, to a 
crossed T,” rejoiced Dumphy. 

“‘And now I’ve got a slant on 
a story that will fit the whole 
thing,” said Author Katon. 
“Even a dub ought to be 
kicked if he couldn’t see the 
possibilities now!” 

When the print of the picture 
had been sent on to the dis- 
tributor, Producer Katon re- 
ceived enthusiastic praise in a 
letter. The two-reeler was called 
the topnotcher of the series. 
The fight sequence got the most 
_— even though the dam- 

lowing and ‘miniature work 
were highly extolled. 

Producer Katon got another 
thrill, and a very special one, 
out of what happened a few 
days later. 

uperintendent Blake 
dropped around to inspect the 
miniature work. 
Entering the studio he said: 
“By the way, Katon, 
the timber company ought 
to pay you a cash percent- 
agefor helping me put over 
a deal. Thurlow has been 
down to dicker with me. 
He has bought what’s left 
of the dam and will build 
in a new middle section. 
He wants his pond back 
so he can stock it and ad- 
vertize good fishing.” 
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Half of Golf Is Putting 


HA“e of an average golfer's strokes are 
putts. Johnny Farrell, ranking U. S. open 
champion, uses fewer putts. Johnny defeated 
Bobby Jones in their recent play-off for this 
title at Olympia Fields by a stroke—a seven- 
foot putt on the last hole. But don’t forget that 
Johnny had many one-putt greens that day, 
each at a crucial hole. Bobby had a stroke lead 
after playing the twelfth, but on the next hole, 
a par 3, Johnny went down in one putt to regain 
the lead. Again on the seventeenth each 
rammed home a long putt for a birdie. But 
Bobby just missed on the eighteenth, whereas 
Johnny was down in one putt, and won. 

Good putters stand with their feet rather 
close together and with just enough crouch to 
place their eyes over the ball and over the line 
the ball must take in order to fall into the cup. 
They use a putter whose bottom rests parallel 
to the ground when they so stand. Their weight 
is a bit more on the left leg than the right. _ 

As with all good putters, Farrell's stance is 
slightly open. That is, his left foot isa bit farther 
back than his right. This permits the golfer to 
let the right forearm rest lightly on the right 
thigh; that helps steady him. 

Another point in common among good put- 
ters is that the back of the left hand faces the 
cup and the left elbow points to it. There is a 
reason. If you will move the left hand back and 
forth at the wrist you will note that the wrist 
swings at right angles to the back of the hand, 
very much as a hinge swings on its joints. So 
good putters make use of the left wrist-joint. 

To stroke the putt they take the club back 
with the left hand; the effort is this same wrist 
turn. That will cause the club head to go 
straight back on the line of the putt. Then they 
stroke the club forward with the right and im- 
pert the touch with the fingers of that hand. 
As the club strokes the ball, they make the club- 
head follow on through on the line by letting 
the left forearm go through toward the cup. 

When practicing use a pencil or another ball 
for a target. This makes the cup seem much 
larger during a round. Also, do not try tothink 
of two things at once when putting. Get the 
line first, place the face of the putter back of the 
ball at right angles to it, and then calculate 
the distance. You have the line set in your mind 
in advance. Concentrate on the distance you are 
to stroke the ball along this line. 


Tips on Equipment 


OF of my unhappiest experiences as a foot- 
ball coach was to send the Washington 
and Jefferson eleven out upon a dry field to 
play West Virginia with every man equipped 
with mud cleats. Before we could get shoes 
cleated for a dry field the players’ feet were so 
blistered they were out of the running. 
Athletes never perform well when poorly 
equipped. Gil Dobie, Cornell's coach, told me 
that he always insisted upon his men wearing 
sufficient pads and protective devices to insure 
them against painful bruises when playing or 
practicing. “They instinctively play better 
when they know they won't get hurt,” he said. 
Football was all but abolished a quarter of a 
century ago. For the decade or so before that 
time the number of players hurt was alarming. 
One cause was poor equipment. Another was 
the mistaken idea then prevalent among both 
coaches and players that only molly-coddles 
wore such protective devices as headgear and 
hip pads. Now every player is so equipped, and 
the records prove that the fullback with leather 
helmet and headgear hits the line harder and 
gains far more yards than did his predecessor of 
the '90’s who rammed ahead with nothing 
between him and the opposing line but a knot- 
ted tangle of chrysanthemum hair and a woolen 
jersey on his body. —S. M. 


The Forward Pass 
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forward passes! Thisismy © © ~ 

advice to all young players. 
It is far easier said than done, of 
course, but the young player can 
spend his time to no better ad- 
vantage than with the pass. 

There are two methods of 
throwing a football. First let us 
consider the non-grip or “flat- 
hand pass,’’ which is for the 
player whose fingers are short. 
Lay the ball on the palm of your 
hand with the finger tips on the 
lace. Bring the ball to a position 
with one point slightly behind 
your ear, keep the nose of the ball up, and 
throw it from over your shoulder much like a 
baseball. At the end of your forward swing 
the ball should roll off your finger tips, the 
“rip” of the fingers underneath giving it a 
spiral motion. 

This pass imparts a downward hop to the 
ball, near the end of its flight, which is decep- 
tive to the receiver—but it is an effective 
pass. Many boys tell me their fingers are so 
short that they cannot grip the ball. I urge 
them to learn this flat-hand pass. Some of 
our best passers at Illinois have mastered it; 
for example, Bart Macomber, whose lateral 
pass to Potsy Clark in 1915 made possible a 
touchdown which tied us with Minnesota for 
Big Ten honors. 

Other boys think they are too short to be 
good passers. They should remember that 
the passing of Dwight Stuessy, one of our 
quarterbacks, was a factor in Illinois’ suc- 
cessful campaign for the conference cham- 
pionship last season. This player is only five 
feet six inches tall. 

The other method of passing is the “grip 
pass” for those to whom a kind fortune has 
given large hands and long fingers. Grip the 
ball with either the thumb or the fingers on 
the lace, just back of the center, and make 
the throw by snapping the ball forward from 
behind the ear. On the follow-through, don’t 
bring the arm down across the body any 
more than you can help. The spiral move- 
ment is imparted to the ball by whipping it 
off the fingers at the end of the throw. 

All passes should be thrown fairly fast and 
should be well arched, so the defense cannot 
intercept. Practice the flat-hand pass even if 
you can throw the grip pass, so that you can 
use either method. ichever you adopt, 
don’t use a long motion of the arm. Coaches 
call this “pulling the ball out of the hip 

et ” 


I EARN to throw and receive 


If, to avoid the defense, you are obliged to 
halt when running to the right before pass- 
ing, stop with the left foot forward, ste 
back with the right, then forward on the left 
again as you throw, which gives you a good 
throwing balance. 

Most passes are made from runs to the 
right, because it is harder to throw when 
— to the left unless the passer is left- 
handed. The best method of throwing to the 


By ‘Robert C. Zuppke 


“*Bob”’ Zuegke 
Head Coach, Illinois 


left is to stop with the left foot 

forward and swing the right foot 

back, a movement which de- 

7 a good throwing position. 
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step or run back. This gives him 
more time to locate a receiver, 
and gives the receiver more time 
to get down the field, or pick an 
opening. 

Don’t “telegraph” the direc- 
tion of your pass by looking too 
soon to the spot where you will 
throw. You must be able to get 
your passes away quickly and 
accurately, even when hurried. 
Watch two university teams practicing be- 
fore a big game, and invariably you will see 
some wonderful passes; but they cannot do 
this so perfectly in the real game, because 
they do not have the time. One of the great 
talents of Ben Friedman of Michigan was 
that he could hold the ball until the last 
fifth of a second, and then pass accurately. 


Receiving Passes 


All who can catch a ball are not good 
receivers of passes. There is a lot to this. 
You must learn to catch the ball in any posi- 
tion from a run or jump, and with your 
hands alone, or with your hands and body. 

Important fundamentals are to watch the 
ball and let the hands “give” as the ball 
strikes them. Fumbles are generally caused 
by taking the eyes off the ball, or by “ fight- 
ing” it, as we say—which means attemptin 
to catch with taut muscles. Another bai 
source of fumbles is starting to run before 
the ball is actually caught. 

There must be teamwork between passer 
and receiver. Study Mr. Metzger’s drawing. 
The passer must have learned to judge the 
pace of the runner, and the runner must not 
“cross’’ the passer by sometimes running 
fast and sometimes slow. 

Mr. Metzger has shown a passer arching 
his throw, so that it will “lead” the receiver, 
which is most desirable. The arched pass 
makes for safety, since the defense men 
cannot so easily intercept a pass—and the 
interceptor of a high pass, after jumping for 
it, must come down before he can start to run. 

When poor receivers jump for the ball, 
they shoot up their hands too late, and 
usually too hard. Your arms should go up 
with the jump, one higher than the other, so 
they will both be up in time, ready for the 
slight “ give’”’ when the ball arrives. 

he fundamental idea in any forward pass 
lay is to have the best passer throw to the 
highest jumper and fastest runner. That is 
our goal in the Illinois system, where we 
strive to discover who is the weakest and 
slowest player on the other team, and then 
send our best man to receive in his territory. 
: —, — = mg? Snocaeatenes 
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September Diet 


T= sensible athlete who has the good or his 
team and school at heart does not need to 
eat at a training table to keep himself in the 
pink of condition. Training in so far as diet is 
concerned is much a matter of common sense. 
Home food is usually more substantial and 
better prepared than that obtained elsewhere, 
especially at boarding houses. In the last analy- 
sis mothers know more about what is best for a 
boy to eat than imported chefs. 

Regularity above all else is the secret of 
success. That applies not only to the schedule 
for meals but to sleep and elimination, as well as 
to all activities. One thing to be avoided is 
eating heavy meals before the afternoon prac- 
tice and especially before games. To do so 
makes one ‘“‘heavy.” Never eat within three 
hours of a game. An athlete is always nervous 
before a contest. If he is not, he is not capable of 

laying his best. Nervousness deters digestion. 

have seen big, strong college football candi- 
dates lose their chance of making the team 
solely because they overate at the noon-time 
meal. Indigestion followed, and with it came 
inability. Like Napoleon at Waterloo, they 
failed because of stomach ache. 

So great is the fear of some coaches that their 
teams will not perform up to standard in big 
games that they allow the players but one meal 
preceding these games on the day they are 
played—a late breakfast at ten o'clock. A foot- 
ball team plays best on an empty stomach, 
though an army travels best on a full one. 

During September there is a fine diet list for 
athletes, what with so many fresh fruits and 
green vegetables in the market or home garden. 
For breakfast, eat fresh or stewed fruits and a 
cooked or uncooked cereal, with eggs or broiled 
meat and milk. At lunch go light—a small 
piece of fowl, fish or meat—roasted or broiled— 
with one vegetable, some toasted bread, and 
stewed fruit for dessert. Tea is O.K. Drink no 
coffee. If accustomed to it, use Postum with meals. 

Milk is splendid. The Brown team of 1926, 
called the “iron men” because this eleven went 
through a season without defeat, although 
facing Yale and Harvard, among others, drank 
little except milk. At the close of each practice 
each man was given a cooled bottle of milk with 
which to quench his thirst and revive his pep. . 

At night the player needs a solid and sub- 
stantial meal—soup, meat, plenty of vege- 
tables, salad and dessert. Ice cream is no longer 
banned by trainers, but most of them bar pies 
and pastries, as well as all fried foods and pork 
and veal. The wise ones are letting down a bit 
Sundays, the day of rest, by serving hot cakes 
or waffles with maple syrup for breakfast. And 
they allow the star a piece of his favorite pie 
for Sunday dessert. 


Defense for Forward Pass 


A HURRIED pass is never thrown accu- 
rately. Rush the passer. 

If the receiver gets between you and your 
goal line, score a touchdown for your opponents. 

Two hands, like two heads, are better than 
one. When you want to knock down a pass by 
opponents, slap it straight to the ground with 
both hands. One hand may miss it. 

Don’t forget that the passing team has five 
eligible men to catch the ball, the two men on 
the ends of the line and the three backs. The 
defense usually has four men to cover them, if 
you except the quarterback or safety man.The 
only way to overcome this advantage is for the 
lineman charging through to cut down one or 
more of the backs. 

After all, the best defense is offense. Catch 
the opponents’ passes yourself. They can't 
score if you have the ball. . 4 

The passer who tries to ward you off with a 
straight-arm should be tackled hard. —S. M. . 
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The Camera Never Lies! 


By Arthur Stanwood Peer 


’ ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLEs L. LASSELL 


HEN Sam Collins told his 
friend, Carl Porter, that he 
had drawn Eben Galloway 
in the college squash racquets 
tournament, Carl condoled 
with him as the victim of circumstances. 

“T’ve never seen that bird play squash 
racquets, but I don’t doubt that he’s good; 
he’s a crack tennis player. And he'll gyp 
you out of every point that he possibly can 
—or else he’s reformed since I last saw 
him in action.” 

“Why, what sort of thing does he do?” 

“He’s overbearing and not too square.” 

“It’s funny, when he’s that sort of a 
fellow, that he should have any friends. Yet 
he seems quite popular.” 

“Why, if you don’t come up against him 
in any competition, he can be pleasant 
enough. But it seems as if a mania to win, 
any old way, gets hold of him when he 
enters a sporting event.” 

If there is one game which, more than 
another, gives the poor sportsman a chance 
to show his poor sportsmanship, it is squash 
racquets. Played in an inclosed and narrow 
court, it affords the unscrupulous player 
numerous opportunities to interfere with 
his opponent’s strokes and to claim that his 
own strokes have been blocked or hampered. 

Sam knew that Car] Porter’s analysis of 
a fellow was likely to be correct. Yet to Sam, 
Eben Galloway, in the meeting when they 
arranged for their match, seemed so hearty 
and genial, so ready to accept any sugges- 
tion, as to be quite different from the fellow 
that Carl had described. Eben was big and 
well-knit, not lanky and loose-limbed like 
Sam; his voice and manner were agreeable; 
in fact he had so many prepossessing quali- 
ties that the beady character of his eyes and 
the slitlike aspect of his mouth did not 
impress Sam unfavorably. 

There were no spectators when Sam and 
Eben met in their tournament match. With- 
in a short time Sam realized that he was not 
to receive from his opponent the courtesy 
which he was accustomed to expect. Usually 
a player who is unable to get out of his 
opponent’s way and let him have a free 
swing at the ball does not wait for a protest 
but says, ‘I’m sorry; let’s play it over.” 
Not only did Eben fail to volunteer any 
such offer, but the occasions when he should 
properly have made it were suspiciously 
frequent. One who played so well as he did 
should not have been habitually so slow in 
getting out of the way. And what irritated 
Sam even more was Eben’s repeated in- 
sistence on concessions to himself. Never 
before had an opponent of Sam’s found it 
necessary to demand that on account of 
interference a point be played over. Sam 
was —- quick to make acknowledgment 
when he had been at fault. But Eben would 
exclaim, ‘In my way!” before Sam had 
time to say, ‘I’m sorry!” and too often he 
would make that claim on points which Sam 
had fairly earned. 

For a considerable time Sam yielded 
without dispute to Eben’s protests, but the 
feeling that he was being tricked out of 
hard-won points rankled, and after he had 
lost the first game by a close score he ceased 
to be accommodating. 

“Interference, nothing!” he exclaimed 
hotly when Eben next demanded that a 
point which he had lost be played over. “I 
know when I interfere and when I don’t.” 

“I certainly know when you're in my 
way,” retorted Eben. ‘If you hadn’t been 
I'd have got that ball.” 

“T’ve played too many points over when 
you had no reason to protest. I’m not going 
to play this one over.” 

All right,” said Eben, calmly. “The 
match is yours by default.” He moved 
towards the door. “Any fellow who wants 
to win so much that he won’t play a doubtful 
point over—I’m willing to let him win.” 

Enraged, Sam exclaimed, ‘‘Come on! Play 
ball! I'll play over your doubtful point, as 
you call it. I don’t want to win by default.” 

With a shrug that exasperated Sam still 
further, Eben took up his position. He won 
the point and shortly afterwards hampered 


Sam in making a stroke; Sam hit the ball so 
feebly that it didn’t reach the front wall. 

“Suppose we play that over,” said Sam. 
“You kept me from getting a swing at it.” 

“If I was in your way and you wanted to 
claim it, you shouldn’t have played the ball. 
That’s the rule, you know.” 

It was the rule, but the fellows with 
whom Sam had been accustomed to play 
never invoked it. ‘‘Go ahead; serve!’’ said 
Sam, angrier than ever. 

Like most good-natured people, Sam 
could play a game well only while he was 
enjoying it and not hating his adversary. 
When his temper was roused and the normal, 
healthy desire to win was changed into a 
vindictive wish to administer a licking, his 
game lost in accuracy and effectiveness. 
Eben won the second game and with it the 
match; Sam’s expression of congratulation 
was most perfunctory. 

After he had finally finished, Sam went to 
Carl Porter’s room to vent his indignation. 

“I won’t say I told you so,” remarked 
Carl. ‘‘Where you made your mistake was 
in not calling his bluff when he threatened 
to default.” 

“I didn’t want to win that way. Besides, 
he would probably have gone round telling 
everybody that I interfered with him all the 
time and wouldn’t play points over—he’d 
have given me a fine reputation!” 

“What if he had? The other fellows that 
you would have played would have found 
it wasn’t so.” 

“I hope that I have a chance to get back 
at him, sometime, somewhere,” said Sam. 
“He told me he was going to play tennis 
instead of baseball next spring: if he does 
and I come up against him in the tour- 
nament—”’ 

“You'd better have me for a linesman.” 
Carl completed the sentence for him. 


PRING came, and the squash courts 
were deserted and the tennis courts 
were filled on every pleasant afternoon. 

No player was more regular in his practice 
than Sam Collins; his skill and accuracy 
improved so much that many of those who 
followed tennis picked him as likely to win 
the spring tournament. It delighted Sam to 
see that Eben Galloway had not gone out for 
baseball but was playing tennis. 

A few days before the tournament was to 
begin Carl reported to Sam that he had been 
studying Galloway’s game. 

“You'll have a hard time with his serve; 
he rushes in on it and gets established at 
the net—and he’s good at the net. Keep him 
back and you may lick him.” This was Carl’s 
report. 

The day before that on which the tourna- 
ment was to begin Sam, meeting Carl on the 
way to a recitation, said with a grin: ‘“‘ Have 
you learned anything more about Gallo- 
way’s game that might be to my advantage?” 

“T’ve learned a lot. But it all depends 
on whether you and he meet early or late in 
the tournament. If you come up against 
each other right off, I can’t do anything for 


ou. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’ve got to have some photo- 
graphs made first.’” 

“T don’t get it.” 

“You don’t need to. Just leave it to me.” 

“T think you’re coo-coo,” said Sam. 

“Who of your friends is the best at 
taking snapshots?” said Carl. 

“Ken Stanley; he’s a wizard with the 
camera.” 

“T’ll have a talk with him and see if he 
won’t make himself useful.” 

When the drawings for the tournament 
were published, Sam found that he and 
Eben were in opposite halves. If they met 
at all, it could only be in the finals; Sam 
hoped that they would both make their way 
through; he didn’t want anyone but himself 
to beat Eben. 

On his way to play his first match, he 
saw a group of spectators standing beside 
the court on which Eben and his opponent 
had already begun to play. Among them 
were Carl Porter and Ken Stanley; Ken had 


“All right,” 
said Eben, 
calmly. *‘The 


match is yours 


by default’ 


his camera slung over his 
shoulder and was calling to 
Eben as Sam drew near: “‘ May 
I snap a few pictures of you 
in action, Galloway?” 

“Sure; go ahead and shoot,” said Eben, 
pausing from the serve that he had been 
about to deliver and looking pleased. 

So Eben served, with Stanley training his 
camera on him—served and rushed to the 
net and killed the weak lob that his adver- 
sary raised. And then he walked back and 
took his place to serve again; Stanley again 
aimed the camera at him and snapped the 
shutter just as he swung his racquet and 
made another dash to the net. Sam won- 
dered why Carl Porter had thought it worth 
while to arrange with Ken Stanley to take 
these pictures. He passed on to the court 
where he was scheduled to play; the photog- 
rapher continued to bestow his flattering 
attention on Eben, whose vanity was 
obviously gratified by it. 

Sam won his match and learned after- 
wards from Carl that Eben had likewise 
been successful. 

Four days later the semifinals of the 
tournament were played, Eben Galloway 
against John Whitfield, and Sam Collins 
against Andrew Lawson. Eben won in two 
straight sets; Sam lost the second set of his 
match and won the third, 7-5. 

“T’ve got those pictures from Ken,” said 
Carl to Sam, afterwards. He drew an en- 
velope from his pocket and handed it to 
Sam. There were a dozen photographs, all 
different from one another, yet all of them 
snapped at just the moment when Eben in 
serving was about to strike the ball with his 
racquet. In every case the photographer had 
timed his shot so skillfully as to show the 
ball directly against the face of the racquet. 

d in every case the server was leaning 
forward well into the court and with his 
right foot raised from the ground and inside 
the baseline; the pictures were of one who 
had begun to run just as he served. 

, all said Sam. ‘‘Foot-faults, doesn’t 
e ” 

“He certainly does. He gets his position 
at the net after serving by foot-faulting. 
The rule providing that the server must 
have both feet behind the baseline at the 
moment of striking the ball was framed in 
order to prevent premature dashing in and 
getting well set at the net. And Eben on 
every serve violates the rule.” 

“Well, it’s very interesting.” Sam handed 
back the photographs. “But it makes no 
difference; no linesman is ever going to call 
foot-faults, unless he happens to see the 
server stepping squarely on the line.” 
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“Isn’t he! Do you think I’ve 
doped all this out and got it 
confirmed by photographs, and 
that now I’m going to do nothing 
about it? Bob Monroe’s chair- 
man of the tournament 
conte: isn’t he? So I’ve understood.” 

“ es,” 

“I’m going to ask him to give me the 

rivilege of calling foot-faults on you and 
b tomorrow.” 


HE final match in the tennis tourna- 

ment drew a large crowd of spectators. 

Out of the gathering of friends of the 
two players four volunteered to act as 
linesmen in response to the appeal of Bob 
Monroe, the chairman of the tournament 
committee, to whom fell the task of referee- 
ing the match. He also appointed Carl 
Porter to call foot-faults. 

The match began with Sam serving. Out- 
side the court and to his left stood Eben’s 
friend Ralph Chambers, whose duty it was 
to decide whether shots close to that base- 
line were in or out; to Sam’s right, outside 
the court and directly facing Chambers, 
stood Carl Porter. 

Sam won the first two points, Eben the 
third. With the score thirty-fifteen Sam 
served a swift ball that Eben failed to 
return. “Fault!” cried Carl. 

Sam looked up in surprise. “You stepped 
on the line,’”’ Carl explained. 

“All right,” said Sam, and he served a 
second ball which Eben drove down the 
sideline, making the score thirty-all. But 
Sam took the next two points and the game, 
and as he and Eben changed courts in 
accordance with their agreement to change 
on the odd games throughout the match he 
thought, ‘‘ Now that I have a lead I’m going 
to hold it.” 

Eben served and rushed to the net. Mid- 
way in his career he heard Carl’s shout, 
“Fault!” But he kept on and volleyed the 
return smartly, placing the ball out of Sam’s 
reach. 

“It was called a fault,’”’ said Monroe, from 
his post by the net. 

“Yes, fault,” said Carl. 

“In what way?” asked Eben. “I didn’t 
step on the line.” 

“No, but you brought your right foot up 
over it before you hit the ball.” 

Eben looked annoyed. ‘‘You’d better 
watch more closely next time.” 

He served a second ball, a slow one, and 
did not run in. Sam scored on a cross-court 
drive. 

Eben planted himself for the next serve, 
tossed up the ball, swung his racquet and 
rushed forward. 

“Fault!” sang out Carl. 
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Eben turned abruptly and addressed his 
friend Ralph Chambers. 

“You were on the line. Did you see any 
foot-fault?”’ 

“T know you didn’t step on the line,” said 
Ralph. ‘Otherwise I wasn’t noticing.” 

“You notice after this.’ Eben was ob- 
viously wrought up. His second serve, as 
before, was weak, and he did not run in on 
it; Sam's well placed return made the score 
love-thirty. 

Eben settled himself in position, glanced 
defiantly at Carl and served in his customary 
manner. It was a well directed serve; Sam 
could not return it, but while Eben was 
rushing to the net Carl’s voice was heard: 
“Fault!” 

“Mr. Referee,’’ said Eben, addressing 
Monroe, ‘I should feel better satisfied if 
you got someone else to decide foot-faults.”’ 

Monroe called across the court to Cham- 
bers: ‘‘ Did you see that one, Ralph?” 

“T was watching, but it was awfully hard 
to tell,” was Ralph’s non-committal, 
apologetic answer. 

“Tf Ralph couldn’t tell, with perfectly 
good eyesight,’’ said Eben, “I don’t know 
why a fellow who has to wear glasses should 
be so sure.” 

‘““My eyesight is good enough for some 
purposes,” said Carl mildly. 

Monroe walked away from the net and 
took up a position beside Carl. ‘Go ahead; 
play ball,”’ he said. ‘‘ Love-thirty, one fault.” 

Somewhat sulkily, Eben served the second 
ball. In the rally that ensued, he at last 
secured a commanding position at the net 
and won the point. 

“Fifteen-thirty,”” announced Monroe. 

With some confidence that with the referee 
watching his footwork there would be no cry 
of “fault,”” Eben served and ran‘in, But Carl 
raised his usual shout just the same. Eben, 
with his hands on his hips, faced Monroe. 

“How about it?’ he asked. 

“‘T think you were over the line,” said the 
referee. “I will admit it’s hard to be sure.” 

“Then I suggest you put someone else on 
the job who won't always be so cock-sure.”’ 

Monroe did not relish Eben’s manner of 
addressing him, nor did he wish to make it 


easy for him to violate the rules, however 
unconscious of the violation he might be. 
So he replied, ‘‘Just try to be a little more 
careful in serving, so that there can be no 
question of foot-faulting.” 

Eben shrugged his shoulders and resumed 
play. During the remainder of the game he 
did not again run in on his serve. The score 
went to deuce and vantage many times, 
with long, hard-fought rallies; finally Sam 
took the game. But the next game, with Sam 
serving, Eben won. He had decided that, as 
Carl Porter, after being protested, had not 
the decency to withdraw as foot-fault 
umpire, he would beat Collins without 
running in on his serve. He didn’t have to 
play just one kind of game in order to win. 
So with the score two-one against him he 
took no chance of foot-faulting, played 
steadily from the back of the court, and 
succeeded at last in bringing the games to 
two-all. Sam on his service took the lead 
again at three-two. On the next game Sam 
made clean drives down the lines for the 
first two points, and Eben felt compelled 
again to try running in on his serve. Again 
he was halted by Carl's cry, “Fault!” Sam 
took the game at love, won the next game 
after a long deuce and vantage struggle 
and, with the score 5-2 in his favor, stood 
awaiting Eben’s serve. It came, and Eben 
came with it, rushing furiously to the 


net. 

“Fault!” called Carl. 

“You can have it.” Eben addressed Sam 
quietly. “‘I give up. The match is yours.” 

He walked from the court and began to 
put his racquet into its case. 

“Oh, don’t let it go by default!” urged 
Monroe. “Be a sport!” 

“Be a sport!’’ Eben glared at him, “Be 
one yourself. You're referee. All I ask is a 
square deal. You won't give it to me.” 

“Do you accuse Porter of giving wrong 
decisions against you deliberately?” 

“T accuse him of giving wrong decisions 
against me consistently. Let someone else 
take over the job of calling foot-faults and 
I'll play.” 

“I’m not crazy about the job,” said Carl. 
“‘ Anybody that wants it can have it.” 


“All right.’"’ Monroe glanced round the 
group of interested spectators. ‘‘ Walker, 
you take it, will you?” 

‘*Sure,"’ said Walker, a chunky, keen-eyed 
fellow, who was a friend of Monroe’s and 
had only a slight acquaintance with each of 
the two players. ‘I’m willing.” . 

“In justice to myself and also as possibly 
of some help to my successor in this thank- 
less job,’’ said Carl, ‘I have an exhibit here 
that I should like to call to your attention. 
You might look at it too, Eben.” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket and 
extracted from it a small packet of kodak 
pictures. 

“These were taken of you, Eben, while 
you were playing your first match in the 
tournament. They show you in the act of 
serving.” 

He passed the photographs to Monroe, 
who became at once the center of an in- 
terested group, with Eben and Walker 
peering over his shoulders. 

“They show that you foot-fault every 
time,’’ said Monroe crisply. “I suppose 
you've been doing this in every match 
you've played, Galloway.” 

“The fellow that took those pictures 
probably took others of me when I didn’t 
foot-fault,” said Eben angrily. “Only they're 
not here.” 

“Those are absolutely all the pictures 
that Ken Stanley took,” declared Carl. 

“Just the same, I know I haven't been 
foot-faulting—with you bawling me out. 
That naturally made me more careful.” 

“Not so that I noticed it. But I’m through. 
It’s up to Walker now.” 

“Get out on the court and play!’’ com- 
manded Monroe. ‘The score is 2-5, Gallo- 
way serving. And one fault has been called 
on you, Galloway.” 


ITH a black look on his face Eben 
took his position to serve. He 
glanced at Walker and caught the 
watchful, ironical expression on his face. He 
served and did not run to the net. Not once 
on his service during that long and stub- 
bornly contested game did he run to the net, 
and finally he won the game; the score was 
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5-3. But the next game Sam won and with 
it the first set. 

The second set Eben pitted careful, steady 
play against Sam's more decisive, brilliant 
strokes, It seemed a losing effort; with the 
score again 5-3 in Sam’s favor Eben had 
the serve and desperately resorted to a trial 
of his earlier tactics. He served and rushed 
to the net. Sharper and louder than any of 
Carl's pronouncements came Walker's cry, 
“Fault!’’ And baleful and baffled was Eben’s 
glance at Walker as he returned slowly to 
his place. Not once again in the match did 
he attempt to run in on his serve; deprived 
of the advantage which his illegal methods 
had secured, his game lacked force. In three 
sets Sam won the match and the college 
championship. 

Eben shook hands with him unsmilingly. 
Then he walked over to Carl Porter. 

“You must feel proud of yourself for 
snooping round—you and your friend with 
the kodak!” 

“‘T hope we don’t feel too proud.” Carl’s 
voice was bland, his smile was impudent. 
“It’s a very modest contribution that we've 
made to sport.” 

Happy though Sam was at winning the 
tennis tournament, he was not altogether 
comfortable in mind. The vindictiveness 
that he had felt towards Eben since the 
squash racquets match had been almost too 
thoroughly satisfied. 

That evening he called'at Eben’s room. 
He received an austere greeting. 

“Tf I'd foreseen how things were going to 
turn out, I’d have told you beforehand what 
those pictures showed,” he said. 

“It was certainly poor sportsmanship not 
to,” said Eben. 

Sam reddened. ‘‘ We'll let it go at that,” 
he said and abruptly left Eben’s room, 

Carl Porter grinned and blinked in de- 
light at Sam’s indignant account of the 
episode. 

“And you went to him and gave him the 
chance to say that to you! You may be a 
champion tennis player, Sam, but when you 
get out into the world and begin to run afoul 
of the Ebens that are loose in it, you'll need 
a nurse.” . 

















Carl drew an envelope from his pocket and extracted from it a small packet of kodak pictures. ‘‘They show that you foot-fault every time,” 
said Monroe crisply. ‘‘I suppose you've been doing this in every match you've played, Galloway"’ 
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Here are some of the things to watch out for 
By -Malcolm Johnson, S.B. 


MASsSsACHUSETTs INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EN the average man buys 

a second-hand car,”’ says an 

experienced dealer, “he has 

no idea how to test it. He 

walks around it in the garage, 

looking at the paint, and solemnly kicking 

each tire. If the starter works, and the en- 

gine runs, and the tires fail to collapse, he 
is perfectly satisfied.” 

Youth’s Companion readers are intelligent 
and want to do things in better fashion 
than that. In this little article you will find 
some of the tests that will make the pur- 
chase of a second-hand car both safe and 
profitable. Of course, always get a new car 
if you can afford it. But if you cannot, keep 
away from the auto graveyards and the fly- 
by-night dealers, and buy — car from a 
regular age it of one of the best cars on the 
market. 

Such agents always have second-hand 
cars which they have accepted in trade for 
new ones. Asa rule these offerings have been 
completely overhauled and carry the agent’s 
guarantee of good condition. 





A little ether in the gasoline will give any car an 
amazing amount of ——— ruin it in a short 
me 


All this is a development of the past few 
years. Not long ago all second-hand cars 
and all dealers who offered them were looked 
upon with suspicion. Automobiles were less 
well known then than they are now, and 
their workings were still mysterious to 
most people. The average buyer looked ‘on 
a differential with as much awe as he did on 
integral calculus, and would as soon have 
tinkered with his gold watch as with a 
carburetor. Since he knew that no examina- 
tion of the intricate machinery would tell 
him anything good, his inspection of a car 
which he proposed purchasing seldom went 
beyond the casual glance described above. 
A demonstrator would then take him for a 
short drive through the noisiest streets of 
the city, perhaps driving with the clutch 
slightly disengaged to give a false impression 
of smoothness. 

If trouble developed, as it often did before 
many miles had been covered, it was taken 
philosophically. A certain amount of trouble 
was felt to be only the just portion of the 
early motorist, and no one expected the 
service from even the best of the early cars 
that is a matter of course with 
all new cars today. 


is One motor vehicle in operation in the 
United States for every five persons in the 
entire population. Nearly everyone knows 
how to drive, and most people know enough 
to make minor repairs in case of breakdowns. 
The automobile itself has been perfected to 
a point where the failure of any major part 
is rare, and any grave defect in design and 
construction is virtually unknown. There 
are still mechanical deficiencies, but they 
are few and relatively unimportant. 

Cars are better, and so are the used-car 
dealers. Distributors of standard makes, 
forced to find some market for ‘‘trade-ins,” 
have developed a used-car business to 
dispose of them, and the standards they 
have set have been reflected throughout the 
trade. In general it is safe to depend on the 
large distributors and on dealers who have 
been established for a considerable period. 
They are not apt to use fraudulent methods 
in preparing a car for sale, and in the larger 
cities competition keeps their prices at a 
reasonable level. 


Car Life Is Measured by Distance 


Buying from them demands an under- 
standing of one thing, however—that in 
buying a car you are buying mileage, 
and that the life of a properly made car 
depends not on the year of make (within 
limits of course), but on the mileage driven, 
The life of a car is usually around 40,- 
000 miles. After that has been reached 
the cost of repairs and replacements be- 
comes prohibitive. Many cars will do much 
better, and it is not unusual to find those 
that have gone 100,000 miles or more and 
are still in good running condition, but less 
than half this mileage can be taken as the 
practical limit. Styles have much to do with 

rices, and if you are not particular about 

aving the latest streamline body you may 
often be able to pick up a car with 25,000 
useful miles still in it for much less than a 
later model that has already been driven 
twice as far. Cars are at their best between 
10,000 and 15,000 miles, provided they have 
been kept properly lubricated and free from 
carbon; and if you can find a two or three 
year old model that has been driven 10,000 
miles or less you are likely to make a satis- 
factory purchase. 

Do not forget that it is possible to detach 
a speedometer and turn it back on a lathe 
so that the mileage shown is many thousand 
miles less than that actually driven. Un- 
scrupulous dealers will do this, and it may 
even be done by some sellers before turning 
in cars for a new model. Look carefully for 
signs of recent handling all along the speed- 
ometer fittings, and if you find them either 
obtain a credible explanation of how they 
came to be there or go on to another car. 

In trying to sell an old model that has 
been driven a long distance the prospective 
purchaser is often told that the materials 
and workmanship that went into cars years 





The unscrupulous used-car 
dealer of that day could buy 
an old wreck, paint and polish 
it, retread its tires, tighten 
all bearings until they were 
ready to give way, resin the 
brakes, put sawdust in the 
clutch, pack all the bearings 
full of graphite and axle grease, 
and sell the result to someone 
who had never driven a car 
before and who knew too 
little about such things to 
detect the deception. Often 
the dealer threw in a new 
car guarantee by way | of 
showing his good faith. A new 
car guarantee, as you will 
note if you read one carefully, 
says nothing about worn-out 
parts, 

At present, according to - 
government statistics, there ; 















If doors stick or sag when one wheel of the 
car is driven up on a curbing, you may 
be sure that the body is in bad.condition 


If You Buy a Second-Hand Car 


; é 


ago were so much better than they are today 
that the wear and depreciation on the car are 
more than counterbalanced. This is not 
true, for finer steels and lighter and better 
alloys are constantly being developed, and 
technical facility has never been at a higher 
point. Regardless of mileage, a car more than 
six years old should be left strictly alone. 
If you are in doubt about the year of make, 
write to the nearest official dealer in that 
make of car, giving him the engine number. 
From this he will be able to give you the 
exact date of manufacture. 

The tricks that a dishonest dealer may 
use are many and ingenious. Even defects 
as serious as a cracked cylinder block have 
been disguised with putty and paint, and 
oil and gasoline lines have been repaired 
with adhesive plaster and shellac long 
enough to complete a sale. Sawdust is 
sifted into a leaking radiator, and not only 
stops the leaks for the time being, but slows 
up circulation so that on a short 
demonstration the engine heats 
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Beware of the car that has been 
wrecked and sold ‘‘as is’’ to the 
second-hand_ dealer, to be 
straightened out and resold 


Clutches can be doctored in various ways. 
As with brake linings, powdered resin may 
be sifted across the facing. Leather-faced 
clutches take on a new but wholly temporary 
lease of life when treated liberally with neat’s- 
foot oil and fuller’s earth, while castor oil 
is applied to those with fabric facings. 

Those are a few of the tricks for which 
you must watch unless you are sure of the 
seller’s character. Most of them are easily 
detected, provided you know what to look 
for, but they are best avoided by dealing 
with someone you know, or whose reputa- 
tion is established beyond question. There 
are other things which must be watched for, 
whomever you buy from. Here are the most 
important of them. 


What to Watch Out For 


Contrary to general opinion, the frame 
and body of a car is apt to wear out long 
before the power 
plant. Plenty of en- 





up more rapidly and seems to run 
better. Another shady trick that 
warms an engine up rapidly is the 
treatment sometimes given a 
noisy water-pump, consisting sim- 
ply in removing the impeller unit 
from the pump. 

Noise is the warning 
of a badly worn car, and 
to deaden it various 
ruses are used. The com- 
monest is to use very 
heavy grease in the 
transmission and 
rear end, often 
mixed with flake 
graphite, or a dense 
compound known as 
stern tube grease, or 
even cork or sawdust. At one time a grease 
mixed with cedar shavings was actually 
sold to motorists for quieting noisy gears. 
Remember that grease is nothing but oil 
mixed with a form of soap to give it stiffness 
and body, and that the harder the grease 
the more soap there must be in it. Soap is 
not a lubricant for high speed machinery, 
and not only will heavy grease sooner or 
later cake away from the gears, allowing 
them to run dry, but will supply insufficient 
lubrication while it is in place. 

Worn and noisy bearings can be tightened 
only to a certain limit, and after this limit 
is reached will break away after a few miles’ 
running. Piston slap, due to wear on rings 
or cylinder wall, 1s disguised by adding 
graphite to the engine oil. A car so treated 
will be very sluggish, and to 
counteract this ether is added 
to the gasoline. A half pint 
mixed with five gallons of 
gasoline will give any car a 
temporary pickup and _ ac- 
celeration that is surprising. 
Besides its effect on the ac- 
celeration, ether tends to 
overheat and seriously damage 
the cylinders. 

Wornout brake linings are 
treated in various ways, the 
commonest being to sprinkle 
powdered resin between drum 
and band. This holds for a 
dozen miles or so, when the 
brakes will begin to slip and 
eventually let go altogether. 




















gines now driving 
motor boats and 
portable sawmills 
are from cars the 
bodies of which 
gave out and rusted 
away years ago. The 
paint chips and 
flakes, hardware on 
locks and door- 
catches wears out, 
the upholstery tears 
or wears threadbare, 
and the sills and 
other wood framing 
rot away. All this 
can be discovered by 
casual inspection. 
Rusting on the un- 
der sides of the fenders is harder to dis- 
cover because of the usual overlay of mud 
and macadam particles, but if it 1s present 
it will soon eat through the metal and give 
the fender a pock-marked and moth-eaten 
appearance. 

The frame on which body and engine 
rests is subject to great strain at all times, 
and may be bent slightly out of line by even 
a slight accident. This will produce uneven 
wear on tires, excessive strain on wheel 
bearings and on the steering apparatus, and 
much noise and vibration everywhere. 
car that has been in a serious accident and 
later straightened out or rebuilt can usually 
be told by its new paint and probably-one 
or more new fenders. The latter can be 
distinguished by their hard enameled sur- 
face, very different in appearance from a 
repaint job. Compounded cars made from 
two or more damaged cars, with the chassis 
from one car and the body from another, or 
a new rear end or front axle, occur some- 
times, but fortunately they are easily 
identified. Rebuilt and compounded cars 
can be avoided, but detecting one that has 
been damaged in a minor accident is much 
harder. One of the best tests for a loose or 
out-of-line body is to drive one wheel of the 
car up on a high curbing or sidewalk and try 
all the doors. If they‘stick or sag you may 
be sure that sooner or later you will have 
trouble. Always go over the tires carefully 
for signs of uneven wear, and where possible 
line up the wheels with a steel tape. 

Springs break and they are replaced 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 474 ] 


Taking a few thousand 
miles off the speed- 
ometer read with a 
lathe is a simple matter 








K and the 
Khedive’s 
Diamonds 
By Margaret Warde 


ILLUSTRATED By D. 


ANCY ELLIOT wasn’t at all K 

Blake’s sort of girl, but she was 

certainly exciting, and K did 

love excitement. Nancy was 

mysterious; she was unex- 

pected, dramatic, daring, and very, very 

pretty. Therefore did downright, straight- 

forward, cautious, plain little K excuse her 

for being at times a poor sport, for “‘letting 

down" her friends, forgetting her engage- 

ments when it was more convenient to do so, 

using questionable methods to get her own 

way—being, in short, the sort that you can’t 

depend on. And undependability was to K 
the root of all evil. 

Yet when the splendid Nancy Elliot felt 
like playing around with her K was generally 
ready. 

“Nancy's different,”” she explained the 
matter when Kit Carter pointed out the dis- 
crepancy between her well-known criterion 
of conduct and her tolerance of Nancy. ‘‘I 
know she’s queer, but I love to hear her talk. 
Maybe she exaggerates a bit, but it’s all so 
fascinating. Oh, I'd give anything’’—K’s 
little brown face was rapt with romance— 
“‘to have been born in the Philippines, and 
had a pet monkey instead of dolls, and gone 
to army dances when I was thirteen, and had 
to learn English—”’ 

“Goodness, K,”” Kit Carter expostulated, 
“what a job!” 

‘A few days.after the conversation with the 
Carter twin, Nancy invited K to go to New 
York with her for the week-end. Now, K was 
no confirmed week-ender; in the first place 
she couldn’t afford to be, and in the second, 
life at Harding was too absorbing. But 
Nancy’s invitation came when K was decid- 
ing how to spend a munificent Easter present 
from her aunt Lucretia; it seemed almost 
providential, and K was sorely tempted. 

‘“‘ My guardian will take us to the theater,” 
urged Nancy. ‘‘He always does. You can 
choose the play, if you like. Only, I thought 
I'd let him choose it—perks him up to think 
he knows what the girls like. And this time 
it’s very important to keep him happy. You 
see, I’m making this trip to New York to get 
something out of him. Oh, don’t look so 
shocked, K! It’s something belonging to me 
that he’s been keeping—just a little necklace 
that I want to wear to the Williams Prom.” 

“I’m not shocked,” declared K hotly. “If 
you have a necklace, I’m sure I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t wear it.” 

“Why, indeed!” echoed Nancy calmly. 
“T’ll be twenty-one next week, K. That sort 
of throws Ebenezer Hastings out of the job 
of looking after me, but I’m not going to tell 
him so just yet. He’s a good sort if you 
butter him up, and with my family off 
orchid-hunting in jungles for two years at 
least I don’t mind having Ebenezer around 
to give me scads of advice and then take me 
to the theater.”’ 


tAYLY K slipped the money she had 
G labeled ‘‘rooms in New York”’ into 
the category labeled ‘‘new coat’’ and 

said she'd love to go with Nancy. She found 
the shops as springlike as she had imagined, 
the Avenue as alluring; and the Shaw play 
picked out for them by Mr. Ebenezer Hast- 
ings, though a disappointment to Nancy, was 
the very thing K had most wanted to see. 
He took them to dinner before it and K 
conceived an instant liking for the tired, 
drab little man, who seemed to be at the 
beck and call of a large and exacting circle 
of family and friends. 
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He smiled across the table at 
K, divining instantly that she 
was his kind of girl. ‘‘You’ve 
never been down before with 
Nancy. Glad you came this time. 
She says you stay right up at 
Harding and help run it. Can’t 
you show Nancy that all this 
restless running round doesn’t 
amount to anything?” 

Next morning Nancy was in 
one of her uncommunicative, 
mysterious moods. After break- 
fast she fidgetted aimlessly round 
the apartment, trying to decide 
when she should go to say 
good-by to her guardian. 

“Why go at’all, when he’s so 
busy?” suggested K_ finally. 
“You could telephone—” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t!”’ rejoined 
Nancy promptly. “The point is, 
shall I—tackle him—first, last or 
—K, do you really want to go to 
the Metropolitan?” 

K nodded. ‘Very much.” 

“Then run along,’ Nancy 
ordered briskly. ‘‘I’ll meet you 
for lunch if I can manage it. If 
not, don’t you miss the four-nine 
train.” 

“But why—” began K. 

“Never you mind!” Nancy 
smiled her tantalizing, far-away 
smile. ‘‘ You're not to mix up in 
this. E, H. thinks you’re a won- 
derful influence for me. We 
mustn’t shake his faith in that, 
because he’s in for a jolt any- 
how.” 

K spent a delightful morning 
in the American wing of the Metropolitan. 
She wasn’t surpri when Nancy didn’t 
appear for lunch;.she knew Nancy hadn’t 
intended to. As she ate a solitary sandwich, 
she wondered what her temperamental 
friend was doing. Surely it couldn’t take her 
a whole morning to get—or fail to get—a 
“little necklace” from Mr. Hastings’ safe- 
keeping. 

K reached the Grand Central first. The 
train gates were opening when Nancy, who 
had promised to bring all their luggage, 
rushed in, followed by a laden red cap. 

Nancy, her eyes dancing, held up a small 
oblong case covered in green leather. ‘‘ Here’s 
looking!"’ she announced triumphantly. 

‘‘What is it?’’ K asked. 

“Why, my necklace,” said Nancy. ‘‘The 
Khedive’s diamonds!” 

“The what?” asked K again amazedly. 

“Why, the diamonds the Khedive of 
Egypt gave to my grandfather,” explained 
Nancy blandly. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you? My 
grandfather went on a secret embassy to 
Egypt during the Civil War. He pulled off 
something big, and when he’d been back 
awhile the customs wrote him to send them 
duty on a little parcel. Very awkward, be- 
cause the duty was a young fortune, and he 
hadn’t it tospend. So he was just writing the 
Khedive a polite note of thanks and regret 
when the government at Washington heard 
about it and said they didn’t collect duties 
from national heroes. Grandfather was a 
general in their army, you see; the secret 
embassy was just one item in his grand 
career. But I may say’’—Nancy hugged the 
shabby box proudly—‘I’m glad he pulled 
that stunt off so well.” 


& 


K, feeling a sudden surge of the crowd: 
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‘Nancy, her eyes dancing, held up a small oblong case covered in green 


leather. ** Here's looking!’’ she announced triumphantly 


behind her, turned in time to surprise a stare 
of keen interest on the face of an attractive- 
looking young woman standing close behind 
her. Instantly a mask of indifference shut 
down over the interested stare. K leaned 
over Nancy’s shoulder to whisper in her ear. 

“‘Don’t talk now. People can hear.” 

Nancy shrugged. ‘‘You’re as cautious as 
old Ebenezer. He thinks I took grand- 
a corals, and he’s mad enough about 
that.” 

“Sh, Nancy!” K was quite peremptory. 
Turning again, she saw that the interested 
young woman’s place had been taken by a 
pair of giggling flappers. ‘“‘Please do be 
careful,” begged K. ‘Someone was listening 
just now. It’s not safe to talk so unguardedly 
in this crowd. Nancy, do you mean you— 
just took—this—box, and Mr. Hastings 
doesn’t know?” 

Nancy nodded triumphantly. ‘‘ He was in 
an obstinate mood; so I shuffled things round 
and took what I wanted. He'll never notice. 
Anyhow, I’m twenty-one next .week Wed- 
nesday, and the Prom is Tuesday.” 


HE train gates opened then, and pres- 
ently the girls were on board. K was 
glad they couldn’t get chairs together; 
separation would prevent embarrassing con- 
versation. She snuggled down in her big chair 
and was:soon half asleep. She had been doz- 
ing for almost an hour when the train gave a 
jerk and came to a slow, groaning halt. K 
stretched, stood up, and looked for Nancy. 
Nancy was deep in conversation with the 
young woman who had jostled K in the 
crowd! 
Hastening to investigate, K found it an 
innocent-seeming conversation. The young 


woman had the chair next Nancy’s; she was 
going up to Harding to decide whether it was 
the place for her niece. . 

“So glad of this wonderful chance to ask 
questions,” she told K and went on asking 
more. She had a nice voice, rather a charm- 
ing manner. She was intelligent—a college 
graduate herself, she said. 

‘Why are we waiting here?” asked Nancy 
finally. 

With the competent gesture of an experi- 
enced traveler the strange young woman 
summoned the porter. ‘‘Engine done broke 
down, ma’am. We gwine limp inter de junc- 
tion an’ git er-nother.” 

“I'm starved,” announced Nancy. “Is 
there a diner?” 

There wasn’t. 

“‘We can have supper at this junction,” 
suggested the strange young woman. ‘‘By 
the way, my name is Smith.” 

K’s eye dropped to Miss Smith's bag. It 
was marked with a silver R. ‘‘And ‘is your 
first name Ruth or Rachel?’’ she asked. 

“Happens to be’”’—Miss Smith's eye fol- 
lowed K's accusing finger alertly, and K 
thought she paused imperceptibly—‘‘ Randy. 
Randal, really—family name.” 

Presently the train crept into a big sta- 
tion. Miss Smith got up and conversed, this 
time in private, with the porter. 

“Half an hour for supper,’’ she announced 
presently. ‘‘ May I go with you?”’ 

“Of course!’”’ Nancy assented eagerly. 

“Are you sure we can find our car again?” 
demurred K. ‘‘We're very near Harding. 
Why not wait and eat at the White Ele- 
phant?” 

“Wait if you like,” said Nancy loftily. “I 
can’'t—too hungry.’’ She tucked the green 
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case under her arm and started off with her 
new friend. , 

All at once there flashed into K’s mind an 
image of little gray Ebenezer Hastings, who 


had thought she’d be a good influence on . 


Nancy. If he was depending on her, she 
ought to see this thing through. 

“Oh, I may as well come along,” she an- 
nounced nonchalantly. 

Miss Smith took command of the expedi- 


tion. The supper was on her, she declared, a — 


small enough return for all the information 
she had accumulated. While they waited for 
it, Miss Smith entertained her guests with 
tales of her traveling experiences, ranging 
from summers at a remote Wyoming ranch 
toa year in a convent at Tours and a cycling 
trip at the English lakes. Not a word was 
said about the green box, but Miss Smith’s 
eyes strayed to it more than once. K was 
certain she had overheard enough to guess its 
contents, but she was aghast, when finally 
they had finished supper, to hear Miss Smith 
say: ‘‘Get in the middle, Nancy Elliot, and 
we'll police your glass beads.”” So Nancy had 
told! 

The train wasn’t where they had left it. 
It had gone, a switchman said, twenty min- 
utes ago. No, there was no other for Harding 
until morning. 

“Strange, that porter was so dumb,” mur- 
mured Randy Smith. Then she smiled at 
Nancy. ‘‘Shall we hunt a hotel?” 

But Nancy didn’t smile back. ‘‘We must 
get to Harding by nine o’clock,”’ she insisted. 
“We signed out till nine, and another night 
out of town cuts me out from my prom. K,” 
she urged desperately, ‘‘can’t you do some- 
thing? Call the Dean and get us excused. 
She'll listen to you.” 

In spite of being fearfully worried, K had 
a moment of triumph. It was she now, and 
not Randy Smith, on whom Nancy relied. 
Only—what could she do? Not call the 
Dean, certainly. ‘‘Sorry, Nancy,” she began 
slowly. ‘‘I wouldn’t ask the Dean to listen to 
me about this. We’ll call Mrs. Ellis—she’s 
head of our house,’’ K interpolated for 
Randy Smith’s benefit; ‘‘and we'll do as she 
suggests. I’m afraid the Prom’s gone—”’ 

“Gone nothing,”’ put in the hateful Randy 
Smith swiftly. ‘‘ We'll motor to Harding. It’s 
only twenty miles.’’ She pointed to a big 
“Drive Your Own Car” sign across the 
street. ‘‘I’d like a car while I’m in Harding. 
Let’s you and me, Nancy, go over and rent 
one.” She linked an arm in Nancy’s. ‘‘ Miss 
Blake, would you wire the station at Hard- 
ingnd get our bags off, while I arrange for 
acar?” 

“'No!”” K was her sensible, 


‘‘Ready, girls?” Randy Smith was coming 
toward them, stuffing a roll of bills and a 
handful of papers into her bag. Just as she 
reached them a card fluttered out of her 
hand. K recovered it. As she handed it back, 
she caught sight of the name printed on it; 
it was Ebenezer Hastings’ card, with a pen- 
ciled memorandum scrawled across it. A 
very queer coincidence, K thought—and 
then she realized that Nancy had probably 
given Randy the card, with a Harding 
memorandum noted on it. 

She got meekly in behind; Nancy, jewel 
case on her knees, sat beside the driver, and 
Randy Smith tooled smartly out of the 
garage, and drove down the street with the 
air of knowing her way perfectly. Arrived 
finally, after a turn or two, on an elm- 
bordered thoroughfare, she ran straight 
down it for several miles. K tried to believe 
they were going in the direction of Harding, 
but couldn’t. At least they were getting into 
the country. When the houses had grown 
scattered, Miss Smith drew up with a jerk 
and addressed K. 

“Car doesn’t pull right,” she announced. 
‘*Miss Blake, would you mind looking in the 
gasoline tank? I believe that stupid garage 
man forgot to fill it up.”’ d 

It was a simple enough request, but some- 
thing in Randy’s way of making it brought 
back in a rush all K’s distrust and suspicion. 
‘‘She wants to get rid of me,” she thought. 
And then, ‘‘But she’s a friend of Sally’s; it 
must be all right. All the same I’ll be on the 
safe side.”” Aloud she said quietly, ‘‘Of 
course I’ll look.” 

Pretending to fumble with the door latch, 
she first let down the window behind Nancy, 
then, standing on the running board, reached 
in and locked the door securely, and finally, 
with a noisy: bounce, -got to the ground. 

“IT won’t be a minute,” she announced, 
and with one hand on the door edge reached 
around and fumbled for the cap on the gaso- 
line tank. As her hand hit it, Randy Smith 
shifted into gear. K hopped on the running 
board and hung on; at any ordinary rate of 
speed that was no trick for her; she’d done it 
often. 

‘‘Wait a minute! K isn’t in,’ she heard 
Nancy say. 

‘Oh, isn’t she?” asked Randy Smith and 
turned as if to make sure. K stooped low on 
the running board; in the dusk her hands in 
dark gloves didn’t show much on the door. 
Randy stepped on the gas. ‘‘ No, she isn’t,” 
she told Nancy coolly. ‘I’ve got rid of her, 
and in about a minute I’ll stop for you to get 


out. Put that necklace in my lap! Be quick 
now! The minute I stop, get down, and 
don’t scream or you'll have something to 
scream about! Now then!” 

With a jerk that almost dislodged K, 
Randy stopped the car, and Nancy, unresist- 
ing as a crumpled leaf, toppled out. K 
almost lost her hold in her astonishment. 
Nancy Elliot, heroine of countless wild ex- 
ploits, was letting go her diamonds without a 
vestige of resistance. It was incredible! No 
use her fussing, K reflected, if Nancy 
wouldn't lift a finger. Then she remembered 
Ebenezer Hastings again and hung on. 

Randy was going slowly now, peering 
ahead for a crossroad which would take her 
back without passing the spot where, as she 
supposed, she had left K. K leaned boldly 
into the car and looked for the R-marked bag 
with the wad of money in it—and maybe a 
gun. Carefully K unlocked the door, slipped 
inside, grabbed at the bag, then at the jewel 
case, lunged at the instrument board, 
clutched at the wheel. Lights out, power off, 
a smooth cold something pressing the nape of 
her neck, the diamonds gone, her bag gone, 
K’s strong little fist pummelling her merci- 
lessly, Randy Smith was game. 

“‘If—I—get—out—what will—you do?” 
she gasped between thumps. 

“Take this car to its garage and the jewels 
—under guard—to Ebenezer Hastings’ safe, 
where they belong,”’ promised K pantingly. 

K turned the little car expertly, whizzing 
heartlessly past Randy Smith, whose heels 
were never meant for hiking. Then she 
slowed down to look for Nancy, but wasn’t 
fearfully disappointed at not finding her. 

At the Junction station she walked up to 
the lone policeman. ‘I’m taking the next 
train to New York. I’ve been sort of— 
frightened once tonight, and I wish you’d see 
me safe on board.” 


RRIVED in New York, very late in the 
evening, K clutched her precious 
package tight and made for a tele- 

phone booth. ‘‘I’ve got—got it,’’ she told 
Mr. Hastings. ‘‘The thing that Nancy took. 
What shall I do now?” 

“You from the Burns agency?” asked Mr. 
Hastings. ‘‘If so, I should sup " 

“I’m K Blake,” K told him hastily. ‘‘I 
lost Nancy, but I’ve got it; so I thought I’d 
better come to you—” 

“Yes, indeed!” agreed Mr. Hastings 
eagerly. ‘‘I’ll be right down.” 

When Mr. Hastings met her, he had a tall 
young man with him, who went off with the 
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diamonds. ‘‘See here,”’ he told K then, ‘‘I’ve 
heard something about this holdup from 
Nancy and from—never mind that now. 
You belong in bed, and so do I. Tomorrow 
we’ll—exchange information.” 

Next morning K breakfasted luxuriously 
in bed, went to the most beautiful church 
she had ever seen with Mr. Hastings’ sister, 
and then was whisked off in a taxi by Mr. 
Hastings for what he called a “‘little business 
lunch.” As they entered the lobby of the 
restaurant he had chosen, Randy Smith, trig 
and confident as ever, sprang forward to 
meet them. 

“You little brick!’’ she smiled at K. “I 
didn’t mind stringing Miss Elliot, but I 
hated to fool you. Besides I knew I couldn’t.” 

Mr. Hastings interposed, ‘‘This is my 
confidential secretary, Irene Randal. An ex- 
cellent secretary, but poor, I judge, at hold- 
ups.” 

“You see,” Randy explained, ‘‘when we— 
I—discovered that the diamonds were gone, 
Mr. Hastings was leaving for the country. 
He told me to get someone from a detective 
agency to trail Nancy and give her a scare 
and get back the diamonds. But it was such 
a queer assignment, and the time was so 
short, that I couldn’t get anyone to handle 
it. So I—he’d gone, and of course I had to 
try myself.”’ 

““T don’t see,” began K, ‘‘how you ever 
planned it—how you managed about the 
seat next Nancy, for instance. And you 
couldn’t have planned to delay our train.” 

Randy shrugged. ‘I’m used to manag- 
ing—” she said. ‘‘I mean that I can adjust 
my plans to things as they happen. And the 
rest was just good luck and doing what I 
could think of. I didn’t forget overnight lug- 
gage; I hadn’t time to get any. You almost 
caught me there, and you did catch me on 
that pesky silver letter.” 

Later in the afternoon, Mr. Hastings took 
K to her train. ‘‘ Just onething,” hesaid, when 
he had seen her on board, ‘‘or rather two. 
Nancy is never to know that she wasn’t the 
victim of a genuine holdup. She’ll have an- 
other good story to tell, but she won’t be 
carrying diamonds around loose. And then, 
here’s something for you. Those diamonds 
were heavily insured of course. The company 
posted a reward. You get it.”’ 

Settled once more on the four-nine for 
Harding, K opened the folded slip of paper. 
It was a draft for a thousand dollars. 

“Tl wonder,” thought K, “‘if I should show 
that to Kit Carter, whether she’d call this 
a scrape or an adventure!” 





competent self again. ‘‘I’ll wire 
about the bags and then tele- 
phone Mrs. Ellis. Harding girls 
don’t go motoring with—with 
—just anyone, Miss Smith.” 

Randy Smith chuckled 
softly. ‘I'll tell that to Sally 
Saunders,” she said. ‘‘See here, 
Nancy Elliot, did we forget to 
mention to this haughty lady 
that I know Sally?” 

“Oh!” K’s face was a study 
in mixed emotions.. ‘Sally is 
the one I’ve*loved best at 
Harding. If Nancy’d only told 
me!” 

“Oh, well, you were so high 
and mighty,” said Nancy air- 
ily. ‘You acted as if I didn’t 
know anything, so I let you go 
on thinking it.” 

‘‘It_ was a shame to drag 
Miss Smith and Sally into your 
grudge,” said K, with a smile 
for Randy Smith, who flushed 
and bit her lip in a queer way, 
and then said she’d go her- 
self and wire about the bags. 

“Oh, please let me do it!” 
begged K. ‘‘I know about our 
things, but how many bags did 
you have?” 

“Say ‘all the luggage in 
seats eight and ten and in your 
seat,’” suggested Randy com- 
petently. ““Come on, Nancy 
Elliot.” 


HEN K got to the 

garage, Randy had 

i arranged everything. 
Isn’t she a whiz?” said 
Nancy admiringly. “She had 
all the necessary references and 
identification ~ things—you'd 
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think she expected to be 
stranded like this on her trip. 


Hoe a she says the car is on 
r! 


With a jerk 


that almost dislodged K, Randy stopped the car, and Nancy, 


toppled out 


unresisting as a crumpled leaf, 
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‘*One of the most remarkable contrivances ever designed. I designed it 


myself. Have some popcorn, Commodore?”’ 


APT. PENHALLOW FREEDOM, 
comfortably tilted back against 
the wall in his big barn, watched 
the four young members of the 
Hammer and Chisel Club at their 

tasks, Especially was he interested in the 
telescope that Duck Travis was busily 
constructing. 

“That's a fine thing to build,” observed 
the Captain. ‘‘Lots of fun studyin’ the 
heavenly bodies—a lot more fun than goin’ 
to 'em.” 

The boys looked up at this. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, going to them?”’ queried Skeet Somer- 
ville. “‘People don’t go to the stars and 
planets. That’s only newspaper talk.” 

The Captain shook his head. ‘‘ A few years 
ago people felt just the same about flyin’ in 
the air. We live and learn, although stubbin’ 
our toes on scientific problems is kind of 
painful. Some day, who knows but what 
some future young Colonel Lindbergh will 
hop off to the moon or to Mars—just like 
that? Once, when I was quite a bit younger, 
I remember—” 

“Yes?” prompted the boys, as the Cap- 
tain hesitated. ‘You can’t fool us. You've 
got a story up your sleeve. Come on, 
Captain, let’s hear it.” 

Captain Pen chuckled and began to whit- 
tle on a soft pine stick. All work in the work- 
shop ceased, and the boys gathered around, 
as they always did when the genial Captain 
spun one of his star-spangled dramas. 


NE day I was in New York (began the 
Captain), and I'd parted company 
with my ship. Didn’t like the skipper. 

For several weeks nothing turned up, and I 
began to worry, specially about a bad habit 
I'd got into of eatin’ three meals a day. One 
mornin’ I picked up a paper and, havin’ 
nothin’ better to do, began readin’ the want 
ads. One struck my fancy right away. It 
read: 

WANTED: Expert Navigator. A young man 
with more than the usual amount of courage, 
who will undertake a voyage to a far-distant 
land, and no questions asked. Double pay, and 
none but those of an adventurous turn of mind 
need apply. Call in person at 17 Maypole 
Street, Bayhurst, Long Island. 


Well, that struck my fancy somehow, and 
in five minutes I was on my way. 

No. 17 Maypole Street was a neat old 
brick house with a bit of a garden in front. 
I rang the bell, and the man who opened it 
must have been waitin’ right behind it—it 
opened so sudden, just like a jack-in-the-box. 
And he was just as surprisin’ as.one of those 
toys, too. He was tall and awful thin, but 
it was his face that startled me. He had a 
long nose and the most remarkable eyes; 


they blazed just like black diamonds. And 
you could see he wasn’t afraid of anything. 
He almost barked at me. 

“You came in answer to the advertise- 
ment, young man? Were you ever afraid of 
anything in your life? Answer me that!” 

His manner made me mad, so I gave him 
back as good as he sent. ‘‘No. And I ain’t 
now either!”’ 

He glared at me a second and then stood 
back. ‘‘Come in. Maybe you will be a relief. 
I've been talking to lily-livered poltroons all 
yesterday and today. If you’re one, I'll throw 
you out!” 

I let this go by, because I knew I could 
break him in two if he used that recipe on me. 
He led me to a’ big room, all filled with 
books, charts and queer-lookin’ instruments. 
We sat down, he still glarin’ at me. 

“IT am Prof. Aloysius McGonigle. No 
doubt you have heard of me. I am the 
world's foremost astronomer. I admit it. 
And now, who are you?” 

“I’m Penhallow Freedom, late second 
mate of the Julia W. Prentice. I’ve sailed 
everywhere—”’ 

"No, you haven't,” he barked. “Not 
where I am going—and where you can go, 
too, if you have more courage than the grass- 
hoppers I’ve been interviewing lately.” 

And then I said something foolish, which I 
began to regret a few minutes later. ‘‘I’ll go 
any place you or any other man will!” 

**So?” he said, soft like a cat ready to 
spring. ‘‘ Well, sign that, then.” 

I read it. It said: ‘I, the undersigned, of 
my own free will and accord, and being in 
my right mind, do hereby agree to contrib- 
ute my services as navigator, as one Prof. 
Aloysius McGonigle shall direct and for the 
duration of such voyage as he shall desig- 
nate.” 

I signed it with a flourish—and leaned 
back in my chair, still starin’ at him. He 
folded the paper. ‘‘When do I go to work?" 
I asked. 

‘*At once,’”’ he said. 

“‘And—where is this place we're to go?” 

‘To the moon, my dear young fellow,— 
to the moon!” 

Now, Professor McGonigle didn’t look 
crazy. I admit he was queer, but there is a 
difference in bein’ queer and crazy. I placed 
him as a man with an overpowerin’ idea and 
willin’ to go to any extremes to follow it out. 
Still and all, his announcement had me 
gaspin’ like a hooked sculpin. He reached 
out for a big bag of popcorn on his desk and 
began eatin’ from it. Afterwards I found he 
was never without some of this queer prov- 
ender; always eatin’ it. 

I caught my breath. Let’s see what this 
queer man had in his mind, I thought. So I 
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said, polite and soft as could be, ‘‘In what?” 
“A steel rocket. We are going to be shot 
to the moon!” 
“You don't need a navigator for that,” 
I said. ‘‘What is the power that shoots 
the rocket? I’ve only seen ’em go up a 
couple of hundred feet in the air on Fourth of 


uly— 
, “Bah! Those things! Why, I have in- 
vented an explosive a thousand times more 
powerful than dynamite! We shall be shot 
from the earth, and in a trifle over ten hours 
we shall be on the moon!” 

“Won't that be kind of speedy? We'll 
never catch our breaths that fast.” 

“We shall shoot through the air in 
absolute comfort. Of course the start may 
prove a bit—er—abrupt—”’ 

“And our arrival? Don’t forget that. My 
first ship I docked at only nine miles an hour 
and wrecked a good wharf, What if we land 
on a rock—if the moon has rocks?” 

He smiled. ‘‘ That is one reason why I se- 
lected you. You see, you are well covered 
with fatty tissues, quite well padded, in fact. 
I turned down several navigators on account 
of their thin quality.” 

I looked hard at him; a skinnier man I 
never saw. ‘‘ Well—you're goin’, aren't you?” 

He laughed,—the only time I ever heard 
him give way,—and that was one reason I 
thought he was sane. “‘I have had made to 
order a special suit, well padded to protect 
every vital point in the body. There will be 
one for you, too. I am going to call you 
Commodore Freedom, I am, of course, in sole 
charge, but I shall bestow no title on myself. 
But you shall be Commodore. Here is your 
first month’s salary, Commodore. Report 
here at 8:30 a.M. tomorrow. Good-day.” 


WANDERED out from that interview 

so muddled I didn’t know whether I was 

walkin’ or flyin’. But the next morning I 
found it was very much a matter of business. 
The Professor was busy, checkin’ up a huge 
lot of goods of all kinds. 

“Are we bein’ shot away—this mornin’?” 
I asked with a gulp. 

“Great Jupiter, no,” he boomed. ‘‘The 

int of embarkation is on the coast about a 

undred miles from here. With good luck we 
shall be shot away in about ten days. Have 
some popcorn?” He, too, took a handful. 

Good luck! The only 
good thing about it was 
the ten days. The Pro- 
fessor and I left a little 
later and in a few hours 
arrived at his labora- 
tory. It was situated in 
a pretty country, but 
kind of desolate. You 
could see the good old 
blue ocean over some 
short scrubby trees, 
and I'd have given a 
powerful lot to be 
ridin’ on it instead of 
gettin’ ready to be a 
human bullet. There 
was some sort of resort 
about a mile away, and 
if we'd been nearer 
maybe I'd have tried 
to get lost in it. 

We went right out to 
see the ‘‘ship.”” And I 
want to tell you that it 
was the funniest-lookin’ 
craft that man ever laid 
his eyes on. But its 
beauty was kind of lost 
on me, owin’ to its 
destination. It was 
made of some hard, 
silvery metal—the Pro- 
fessor called it by 
name, but I've for- 
gotten what it was. In 
shape, it was a good 
deal like a skyrocket, 
and probably about 
seventy-five feet long. 
It was tilted up at an 
angle towards the sky. 
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“There you are, Commodore,” said the 
Professor, proud as a peacock in front of a 
plated mirror. ‘‘ The handsomest ship in the 
world. Luna the First!” 

“Do you spell that with a ‘y’?” I asked. 

“No. With an ‘a.’ Luna, meaning moon. 
Now, you see the enormous carriage that it 
rests upon? That holds the charge in a clev- 
erly constructed breech; I designed it my- 
self. There is enough of this special explosive 
in there right now to blow the whole of Long 
Island up into Vermont! Have some pop- 
corn, Commodore?” 

The hinges in my knees almost flew apart, 
and I guess I jumped back from it. But the 
Professor was ramblin’ on with his technical- 
ities. 

“This rocket is not in one piece, as you 
might suppose. It has a sort of cap at each 
end and these are nothing more or less than 
giant shock-absorbers. A most cleverly de- 
signed contrivance. I designed them myself. 
You see, the aft cap will absorb our shock 
from the — and the fore cap will 
absorb our shock when we hit the moon.” 

‘“‘Wonderful,’’ I said. ‘‘How—how fast 
will this—loony ship go?” 

“About seven miles per second!” 

“‘ Did—did—did you say sev-sev-sev—"’ 

“Don’t stutter, Commodore. I said seven 
miles per second.” 

“What are my duties?” I asked. 

“Come inside. You will have but one task, 
really—just to keep the ship pointed ac- 
cording to my oral instructions as we travel.” 

We climbed up a ladder and entered a steel 
door. The inside was a marvel, and under 
any other conditions I’d have been crazy 
about it. He indicated a long handle some- 
thing like a gear shift on an automobile. This 
was set in a plate with a lot of numbers on it. 

“‘Now, Commodore,”’ said the Professor. 
‘As we journey through space, I will read 
from the chart certain figures. You will 
operate the steering rod by the correspond- 
ing figures on the plate. One of the most re- 
markable contrivances ever designed. | 
designed it myself. Have some popcorn, 
Commodore? 

“You are the luckiest man in the world. 
Think of the ‘honor. One of the first of two 
earth men to reach the moon!” 

“I'd a good sight rather be one of the bil- 
lion earth men to read about it,”’ said I. 


We four looked at each other for a full two minutes 
Aloysius McGonigle was afraid of no one. He 
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Good Ship Luna 


wards, when two earth men climbed into 

the Luna the First. One earth man was 
eatin’ popcorn, and the other earth man was 
feelin’ as if he was goin’ to his own funeral. 
We were both dressed in our padded suits 
with great leather helmets, and we were the 
funniest-lookin’ subjects you ever saw. The 
great charge was to be set off by an electric 
current, controlled by a time device—an- 
other one of the Professor’s remarkable 
gadgets, so he said. We went in at 9:15 P.M. 
and locked the door. At 9:25 p.m. the thing 
was set to go off. Not a soul was around. 

And suddenly I became as calm as a mill 
pond, All my fear and worry left me. Why, I 
thought, Columbus didn’t know any more 
where he was goin’ than I did. Only, of 
course, Columbus didn’t get snapped away 
from the dock like he was kicked by a big 
mousetrap! : 

Nine, sixteen. Nine, seventeen. Nine, 
twenty. The minutes seemed both ages and 
so awful short. Nine, twenty-four! Nine, 
twenty-four and a half! 

And then— Bang! Boom! Zoom! 

That was all I remembered for I don’t 
know how long. When I came to, I didn’t 
know what had happened. Everything 
seemed topsy-turvy in the ship. The lights 
were out. I was sprawled out on something 
soft, with my feet pointin’ up in the air. 
Moans came from under me. By Bingo, I was 
sittin’ on the Professor! I moved. 

“Hey, hey, Professor!” I called. ‘‘ Are you 

rt?” 


I was the night of the ninth day after- 


“T must be dead,’’ he mumbled. “‘Every- 
thing is dark. Who is speaking?”’ 

“Commodore Freedom. We are—some- 
thing has happened. Where are we?” 

He moved, and soon he had a flashlight 
turned on. The place was a wreck inside; in- 
strument board smashed and objects all 
strewn about. Suddenly the Professor yelled. 

“We're there, Commodore! We're at the 
moon! The clock is broken, but my wrist 
watch says 7:30. That would be about right. 
But—but I only remember one jolt—” 

“One was enough!” I said. 

“But there must have been two—other- 
wise how could you have been sitting on top 
of me? Eureka! We are the first earth men to 
reach the moon! Oh, how wonderful—and to 
think it came out just as I had worked it out. 
Still, that was to be expected!” 

I felt weak all of a sudden. It seemed like 
an awful dream—and yet it must be all right, 
because the Professor said so. He was strap- 
ping on a gas mask, and he handed me 
another. 

“We are about to go out, Commodore! 





before anybody could speak. . 


About to set earth feet upon an- 
other heavenly body!” 

He sprung the lock on the door 
and pushed it open. ‘ Regardez!/ 
The moon!” 

Well, the first view of the moon 
was kind of disappointing. I ex- 
pected to see everything silvery 
and sparkly, but it was darker than 
a cellar on a rainy Friday night. 
We seemed to be in a cave—loose 
dirt all over everything. 

“Most interesting,’ cried the 
Professor. ‘‘The soil is much like 
ours. I had thought it to be a sort 
of lava. A slight miscalculation 
only. Ah, here is something.” 

The flash showed an opening to 
what looked like a tunnel. We 
pushed our way over the loose dirt 
and crawled in. We could stand up. 
It was a tunnel! 

“Wonderful! Stupendous!” cried 
the Professor. ‘‘The moon is in- 
habited! This is the work of beings! 
Look! Stonework! Old and worn, 
but creature-built! Let us go on.” 

I guess we’d walked about a 
mile when we came to an old door. 
The Professor went wild over this. 

“Most extraordinary!” he said. 
“Just imagine. The Lunans are 
not only tunnel-builders but door- 
builders!” 

We didn’t have to open that 
door; it fell when we touched it, it 
was so old. And that was the end 
of the tunnel. A rough flight of 
steps led upwards, and up we went. 
A sort of trapdoor blocked our 
way. We hesitated. 

“This gives me a feeling akin to 
theopening of Pandora’sBox,”’ said 
the Professor. ‘‘ Who knows what 
we shall see when weopen this door? 
Who knows what the Lunans will 
look like and act like? Who knows 
but what—some wild, ferocious 
creatures are on the other 
side?” 

‘We've got to go on,” I said. 

“Yes,” answered the Professor. 
And we pushed it up. 

Well, I’ve had some surprises 
in my life, but that one led all 
the rest. On coming out of the hole we 
stared straight into the faces of two men, 
dressed in the most outlandish costumes. 
One wore sort of a clown suit and had 
feet as big as snowshoes. His face was 
pure white, and a great ring of bristly red 
hair fringed his head. 
The other worea suit of 
shiny scales, and at 
first I thought he wasa 
fish. When he moved 
he didn’t seem to have 
any bones. 

I guess we four 
looked at each other 
for a full two minutes 
before anybody could 
speak. course we 
couldn’t realize that 
they were as scared of 
us as we were of them. 
Seein’ two creatures in 
padded suits and hel- 
mets come up out of 
the ground must have 
been startlin’. 

But Prof. Aloysius 
McGonigle was afraid 
of no one. He found his 
tongue. 

‘*So this is the 
moon!” he said. 

The two creatures 
stared at him. 

This is wonderful! 
We are from the earth, 
my friends. You know 
the earth, although I 
suppose you call it 
something in your own 
language. And we call 
our satellite the 
moon. 

The two still stared 
at us, unable appar- 
ently to speak. We 
thought they might be 
dumb. 


. But Prof. 


found his tongue. ‘So this is the moon!’ he said 


“You see,’ went on the Professor, ‘“‘we 
left the earth last night. This is our first trip 
to the moon. We shot ourselves here in a big 
rocket. Shuuuuuush! Like that!” 

And the Professor gave what he thought a 
fine imitation of a rocket in full blast. 

I suppose you are Lunans—or maybe 
Moonans. It is all so strange. Our rocket 
buried us in the ground, and we haven't seen 
the scenery of the moon yet. We are anxious 
to see what it looks like.” 

The two queer creatures looked at each 
other, and I’d swear they exchanged a wink. 
Then they began to make motions. Evi- 
dently they couldn’t talk. By sign they made 
us understand finally that they wanted to 
blindfold us. 

That certainly seemed funny, but I said, 
after a bit of thought, ‘‘ Well, maybe that’s 
the way they welcome strangers to their 
country. I’ve visited many strange lands, 
and twice I’ve had to be blindfolded. I guess 
it’s all right.” 


O we let them blindfold us. Anything 
S now wouldn’t have seemed odd. I felt 
a hand take my arm, and we began to 
move. On we went; couldn’t see where, 
though. Then we felt air, good fresh air, too. 
Next we were led into some sort of seat; it 
must have been a car, because in a minute it 


beges to move. 
othing daunted the Professor, and he 
shouted: 

“Hurrah! They are civilized! I feel we are 
on wheels!” 

Faster we went, and suddenly the car 
pitched downward, and I thought my 
stomach was tryin’ to get between my ears. 
Off came the hoodwink, and the light and 
color nearly blinded us. 

What scenery! Colors everywhere, and we 
were shootin’ at a terrible rate of speed, 
through tunnels and up hills and around 
cliffs and down through canyons. Everything 
seemed kind of small, measured by our earth 
scenery, but it was real gorgeous. For in- 
stance, their tiny hills were bright purple— 
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Their tiny hills were bright purple—and I saw a dragon, a green and blue 
one, sittin’ right on top of one. It certainly was beautiful scenery 


and I saw a dragon, a green and blue one, 
sittin’ right on top of one. It certainly was 
beautiful scenery. Every now and then I 
could hear the Professor yell about some- 
thing. Up and down and around we went, 
through dark passages and then up and out. 
And finally we shot around a sharp curve and 
stopped. 

There was a gate, and our new friends took 
us from the car and outside.. They were 
grinnin’ from ear to ear and pointin’ up at 
a sign over the gate. It read, ‘‘A trip to the 
moon. Ten cents!” 

Prof. Aloysius McGonigle’s face was a 
study, especially as his helmet was over one 
ear. He looked as if he was goin’ to have a 
fit. He choked and blurted out: 

‘‘Wha-what! Where are we?” 

“‘Crescent Park, Long Island, State of 
New York, U. S. A.,” grinned the clown. 
“This is Mike Dookins, my friend, and the 
contortionist of the show whose grounds you 
came up into. And I’m Stubby Owsler, 
King of Clowns. What was that stuff you 
were tellin’ us about the moon?” 

But the Professor couldn’t speak. I shook 
hands with the boys, wished "em good luck 
and led the Professor away. Never was so 
happy in my life. We were only a mile from 
the point where the rocket was shot away. 
When we got back to the laboratory, there 
was a big hole, and buried in it was the 
rocket. 

The breech had been unable to stand the 
explosion and instead of shootin’ up the rocket 
it had gone backwards and tore a big hole in 
the ground. By accident it had happened at 
the mouth of an old unused tunnel. 

And that was the nearest we’d come to the 
moon—as near as | ever wanted to get, too. 
The Professor was kind of down-hearted. 

“‘Cheer up, Professor,” I said. ‘‘We’re 
alive.” 

“Yes, I know. But I did hope we’d get 
there. The moon is as far away as ever. Too 
bad, Commodore.” 

‘Never mind, 
popcorn?” I said. 


Professor. Have some 
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RYIN’ to make a first- 
class seaman o’ yourself, 
my lad, eh?” Py 
Sparks Berry looked up he 
from his ‘“‘Seaman’s Man- 
ual” into the grinning face of the 
second officer, framed in the cabin 
window. There was a slight sar- 
casm in the mate’s tone, the same 
tone that Sparks had _ noted 
previously at mess. 

“Yes, sir,’ he replied with 
formal politeness. ‘Seems to me 
the ‘op’ ought to know something 
of seamanship and the rules of the 
game.” 

“Umph!” grunted the mate as 
he turned away. ‘‘Books can’t take 
the place of actual experience of 
years at sea. Remember that.” 

Sparks was not required to 
reply, for the second had disap- 
peared. Outside the radio cabin a 
brilliant semi-tropical sun_ illu- 
mined the broad sparkling reaches 
of the Pacific. The gentle thrum of 
the huge turbines forcing the big 
liner across the gently heaving 
swells toward Hawaii was music in 
Sparks’s ears. 

The sarcasm of the second officer 
might be justified, the boy thought, 
but he would know something of 
seamanship for all that. The 
second mate, he had learned, had 
been born aboard a windjammer in 
Australian waters and had prac- 
tically lived on the sea ever since. 
Even old Captain Bjornstam wasa 
grizzled veteran of sailing days 
who had reluctantly taken to 
steam. And here was he, Sparks 
Berry, on his first trip as radio 
operator, a landsman every inch of 
him. No wonder the mate was 
scornful! 

Sparks turned to his manual. 
Hadn’t the kindly old captain 
taken an interest in him? Hadn't 
he loaned him the manual with the voiced 
opinion that the ship operator of the future 
should know something of seamanship if he 
were to take his proper place at the officers’ 
mess and not be looked down upon by every 
petty officer aboard? ‘‘For the aristocracy of 
the sea,”” added the captain gruffly, “may 
not be as hidebound as it was before the days 
of steam, but it is still pretty strong, you'll 
find, Mr. Operator. You may know radio, 
but it is a good idea to know something of 
the rules of the sea. Otherwise you'll be get- 
ting yourself into hot water sooner or 
later.” 

As Sparks idly watched a gull perched on 
the rail outside his cabin he recalled his early 
dreams of occupying just such an operator's 
shack as he now presided over. He had been 
one of the first boys on the Coast to operate a 
spark set. Working a companion at a dis- 
tance of several blocks seemed a great feat 
then. All through his high-school days he had 
labored assiduously at the theory and prac- 
tice of radio, and had built a transmitter 
that made its call known throughout the 
country, wherever operators in the new art 
worked. And all this time he had dreamed of 
going to sea to the serious business of operat- 
ing. 

Now, out of high school, he had com- 
pleted his examinations, taken out his 
papers, and by a fortunate stroke had landed 
one of the best berths on the Pacific. 


Tes jangling of the engine-room tele- 





graph on the bridge above him inter- 

rupted his reverie. Then the first officer 
scurried past and up the bridge ladder. The 
thrumming of the engines slowed down to 
half speed ahead. He heard Captain Bjorn- 
stam shout an order. Several moments 
elapsed, and then the second appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Here, Sparks,’”’ he whispered hoarsely, 
visibly excited. “‘Shoot this, and Captain says 
keep ’er quiet or we'll have a panic among 
the passengers. Send it. I'll stand by for 
replies. Let the speakin’ tube alone. Some of 
the milkies might hear.” “‘Milkies’’ was the 
mate’s term for tourists, who made up the 
— of the Queen of Los Angeles’ passenger 
ist. 

Sparks’s heart leaped into his throat as he 
glanced at the message. The next second his 


The second appeared in the doorway. ** Here, Sparks,”’ 
this, and Captain says keep ‘er quiet or we'll have a panic among the passengers” 
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Sparks Keeps Them Rowing 
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and was speeding toaidthestricken 
vessel. But she could not make 
the distance for many hours. The 
Laufenback, much nearer but a 
slower craft, was piling on all she 


rescue run. Others were ready to 
stand by,—the Christiana, the 
Onyo Maru, homeward bound, 
and a dozen more,—but all were 
too distant to promise immediate 
assistance. 

Over and over Sparks flashed 
messages, while on the vessel her- 
self bedlam had broken loose. Pas- 
sengers were only calmed after 
hours of aggressive but patient ex- 
plaining, cajoling and even threat- 
ening on the part of the ship's 
officers. Every now and thén 
Sparks could hear agonized voices, 
while cooler heads were making 
light of it all. And then Sparks's 
domain was besieged by a mob of 
frightened, panic-stricken passen- 
gers, some wanting news, others 
demanding that he send impera- 
tive messages to loved ones at 
home. The second officer blocked 
the doorway, shoved now this way 
and now that while in stentorian 
tones he explained that no mes- 
sages could be sent, that the oper- 
ator must keep up communication 
with the rescue ships, and that 
there was nothing to be alarmed 


at. 

By eight bells of the morning 
watch something like order had 
been restored. Little groups of 
passengers huddled about the 
deck, discussing the probabilities 
in hushed tones. Others still clung 
to the window and the doorway of 
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hand was on the key and he was clicking out 
a general call. Then he listened. Very faintly 
at first came a reply, then another. ‘‘City of 
Honolulu and freighter Laufenback,’’ he 
muttered to the mate. Then his practiced, 
flexible hand and wrist ticked out the 
message: 


Queen of Los Angeles. Fire in aft cargo 
hold. Big headway but no immediate danger. 
Operators stand by for more. Position 135 
west, 36-4 north. 


Within five seconds of the second repeti- 
tion of the message the air was humming 
with excitement. With phones clamped 
tightly to his ears Sparks recorded the offer 
of the City of Honolulu and the Laufenback 
to stand by or come to the assistance of the 
Queen of Los Angeles. Then he heard them 
rebroadcasting his message. A few moments 
later he picked up NPL, a shore station 
more than fifteen hundred miles away, and 
repeated his message. Other vessels, picking 
up either his original message or relays from 
the City of Honolulu or the Laufenback, 
offered assistance. Sparks faithfully copied 
every message and handed it to the no longer 
supercilious second, who promptly sped 
with it to the bridge while Sparks’s heart 
pounded wildly. 

And while the air vibrated with the news 
that one of the Pacific’s big passenger liners 
was afire a thousand miles off Hawaii and 
fifteen hundred from Los Angeles, and while 
shipping offices ashore were being besieged 
for news and papers were printing extras 
containing passenger lists and manifests 
and any other scraps , 


the officers and a group of frantically work- 
ing hands fighting the fire in the hold knew. 

Throughout that calm and sunny yet 
frantic afternoon Sparks clung to his 
phones and his key. Reassuring messages 
were sent. The fire smoldered and smol- 
dered, but was apparently under control. 
The steward brought him food. Shipping 
officials, at that time, had not considered a 
second operator necessary to the welfare of 
a liner. 

On through an anxious night the second 
officer haunted the little radio room beneath 
the bridge, chattering away in hoarse whis- 
pers about the progress being made in the 
fight against that most feared of all shipping 
menaces, a smoldering fire far down in the 
depths, not violently aggressive yet never quite 
out. The desire to preserve a valuable cargo 
at first prevented extreme measures in flood- 
ing the compartment; then the fire broke out 
in an adjoining hold, having eaten through a 
bulkhead. Sparks pounded out his messages, 
at first reassuring, then more alarming, and 
vessels all along the vast shipping lanes of 
the Pacific replied and relayed. 

When a gray dawn of long heaving swells 
and shredded mists disclosed the sleepless 
lines in Sparks’s face, the second, pale in the 
greenish light of the port lamp, handed him 
a message that Sparks instinctively knew 
spelled disaster: 


Fire in holds one and two beyond control. 
Engine room in danger. Nearest shipping 
stand by to pick up boats if necessary. 


Again and again Sparks repeated the 
message—a message 





of news they could 
acquire from the line 
offices, the Queen of Los 
Angeles forged along 
at full speed ahead, 
her passengers unaware 
of the menacing flames 
in her hold. Only 
Sparks, the captain, 





that electrified shipping 
throughout the great 
reaches of the Pacific 
and on its many shores. 
Then came replies. 
The City of Honolulu, 
a sister ship to the 
Queen of Los Angeles, 
had altered her course 





he whispered boarsely. ... Shoot 


the radio room, eager for such 
scraps of information as the second 
or Sparks might drop in the han- 
dling of messages. The odor of 
smoke began to creep here and 
there, even to Sparks up forward where he 
labored incessantly at the key. 

Sparks was weary. Even the acrid odor 
of burning wood and cargo and the high 
wy to which word of the doom of the ship 

ad brought him could not keep down the 
fact that his wrist ached, his eyes burned, 
and he longed to sleep. Instead he pounded 
away, listened for messages, reported to the 
second and took more messages, as if the 
burning ship under him were but the natural 
part of a strenuous day’s: work. Thought 
of personal danger did not enter his mind 
mes . sonraant ; 7 ' . 

en, after a jangling of bridge telegrap 

and numerous baetel eae’ toons first 
officer to second, from second to third and 
third to boatswain, the engines stopped. The 
first officer stuck his head in at the port. 
“Drop the key, Sparks, and report on the 
bridge.” 

Sparks filled his lungs with salty air as he 
stepped from his cabin and scrambled up the 
ladder. In the back of his brain a sentence 
from the manual was repeating itself over 
and over again. ‘Implicit obedience to a 
superior officer is the first requisite of sea- 
manship.’”’ He had just finished reading it 
when the first danger message had been 
handed to him. 

On the bridge Captain Bjornstam was 
consulting the second officer. Sparks stepped 
up and saluted. The captain looked haggard 
ee a sleepless night. 

“There are plenty of boats,” the captain 
was saying. ‘Don’t crowd them. Keep to- 
gether if you can, but fog is heading in, so 
have each boat steer north by northwest, and 
keep them rowing. That will put them in 
line with the Honolulu. Unless the fog slows 
her she ought to be here by four bells of the 
first dog watch. Pick your men, one in charge 
of each boat. I'll handle two and three on the 
starboard. The first officer will take number 
four. That is all, sir, and good luck.” 

The captain turned to Sparks. ‘Nervous 
about getting away?’ Even in his distress, 
the captain smiled as he put the question. 

“No, sir,”’ responded Sparks. “I'll stick to 
the key until she melts if necessary.” 

“No need for that,” pecan wg the cap- 
tain. ‘We are about to take to the boats. It 
is going to get too hot for all of us in another 
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the hold of the sunken ship 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Derelict’ s Cargo 


ITH the Tamata on deck, 

where she looked absurdly 

small and out of place, and 

her crew installed forward 

and made much of by the 
friendly British tars, the Regulus headed 
west at full speed. The gray wisps of smoke 
trailing from her funnels changed to black 
belching clouds; her lean hull trembled as 
she ripped her way westward, hour after 
hour. That passage on the destroyer was an 
experience I shall never forget. 

Thirty-three hours later, long before day- 
light, ‘we dropped anchor off Rarotonga, the 
principal island of the Cook group. I could 
see the lights of Avarua, the village where 
the trade of the group is done, and dimly in 
the starlight a profile of peaked volcanic 
land. Brixton wasted no time. The chain had 
scarcely ceased to rattle out of the hawsepipe 
when he sprang into a boat and was pulled 
ashore in the dark. He must have stirred 
things up at once, for I saw a coming and 
going of flashlights on the beach and the 
sudden illumination of a building I took for 
government offices. The eastern sky was 
brightening now, and presently, standing at 
the rail in a borrowed suit of pajamas, 1 saw 
the green densely wooded mountains taking 
form in the increasing light. We were an- 
chored on a shoal some distance off-shore, 
and there was a passage through the reef 
through which launches or small boats 
would come and go. Breakfast had not been 
served when the skipper returned, followed 
by a launch that carried a native diver and 
all his gear. The anchor came up, the twin 
screws of the Regulus churned the sea white 
astern; she swung about in a great curve and 
headed back to the east. In an hour the 
peaks of Rarotonga were faint breaks on the 
horizon-line, ’ 

Commander Brixton had done me a good 
turn ashore. At his suggestion I had com- 
posed. a wireless to be sent to my uncle at 
home, and he had arranged to have it re- 
layed on from Rarotonga to the far-off 
Californian coast. And he had urged me not 
to be sparing of words. My message, after a 
great deal of thought, was dispatched as 
follows: “Tara sunk. German raider. Hurri- 
cane considerable damage Iriatai. Derelict 
found, Aboard Regulus now. Address 
Tahiti.” Brixton gave me permission to 
mention the derelict, though not by name, 
and I hoped Uncle Harry would be able to 


We lay alongside the Sumbawa for two nights and nearly two more days, while the native diver 


THE DERELICT 


By Charles ‘Nordhoff 
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ANCH life for young Charles Selden is sud- 

denly interrupted in 1916, while the Great 
War is raging in Europe, by the necessity for setting 
sail from San Francisco for Iriatai, a remote island 
in the South Seas, in the French-registered 
schooner Tara. With him are Fatu, the native 
master, Marama, the mate, and Fahuri, the 
engineer, and in accord with instructions they 
keep a sharp lookout for a mysterious derelict, the 
Sumbawa, which the British Admiralty is most 
anxious to locate. But before they are long out a 
German raider, the Seefalke, meets them, and her 
commander, Von Arnst, is forced to sink the Tara 
because of her French registry, although he turns 
out later to be a kindly and humane man. Indeed, 
Charlie is on excellent terms with all the officers 
and crew of the Seefalke with the exception of 
the bos’n, Hochbootsmann Staub, a villainous and 
apelike man. Count von Arnst puts the Seefalke 
in at Iriatai to heave her down and intends to intern 
Charlie and the Tara’s crew for the duration of the 
war. Shortly before they enter the harbor they 














A QUICK SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN EARLIER CHAPTERS 


sight the drifting derelict Sumbawa and tow her 
into the lagoon. 

That very evening a terrific storm springs up 
and soon assumes the proportions of a terrible 
South Seas hurricane. The Sumbawa tears adrift, 
strikes a reef and sinks, the Seefalke and a number 
of her crew disappear forever, and Charlie and his 
crew save their lives only through Fatu’s knowl- 
edge of how to conquer the fury of the storm. The 
survivors of the Seefalke take to a small boat next 
day and disappear, leaving behind them, un- 
known to all, Hochbootsmann Staub, who at- 
tempts later to murder Charlie and his crew for 
reasons that are not apparent. Staub finally dies, 
and Charlie spurs his mates on to the building of 
a craft which will make possible their escape. 
Finally they set sail and after days of travel they 
sight the British cruiser Regulus, Commander 
Brixton. When Commander Brixton hears of the 
Sumbawa’s position he orders full speed ahead 
for the Regulus, and Charlie is borne back again 
to the scene of the wreck. 











make sense of my not very cheerful news. 

I enjoyed every moment of our eastward 
passage—sleeping ‘and resting and living 
like a fighting-cock. We raised Iriatai early 
in the forenoon of the third day. In white 
uniform, shoes and cap, contributed by 
various members of the after guard, I was 

azing across the sea at the line of palms I 
Gre so well when a steward approached me 
with a salute. 

“Commander Brixton’s compliments, sir,” 
he said; ‘‘and would you mind stepping into 
the chartroom?” 

I found the skipper bent over a large- 
scale chart of Iriatai. He looked up with a 
smile. ‘‘ Morning, Charlie,’ he said, for he 
treated Harry Selden’s nephew like an old 
friend; ‘‘I say—show me where you reckon 
the Sumbawa lies.” I took up a sharp pencil 
from the table and leaned over in my turn. 

“Let’s see, where’s the motu—the little 
island? Ah, here it is. And there’s an eight- 
fathom sounding just south—that’s the 


place.” I marked the spot with a little cross, 

“Good! With this weather we’ll be able to 
tie up right alongside. Come on deck, 
Charlie.” 

The way the Regulus steamed into the 
passage and north across the lagoon was a 
revelation to me. British sailors know their 
business, and they trust their Admiralty 
charts. Commander Brixton took his ship in 
with an assurance that amazed me, breast- 
ing the current in the treacherous pass and 
threading the scattered shoals inside at 
scarcely slackened speed. It was not yet noon 
when we stopped beside the sunken ship. 
The morning was dead calm, and after half 
an hour of maneuvering we were securely 
tied up, so close that every detail of the 
Sumbawa was visible in the clear water 
alongside. 

Beneath the calm of his manner, I could 
see that Commander Brixton’s nerves were 
on edge. Whatever his business was with the 
Sumbawa, he was eager to get it done 


worked tirelessly from dawn till dark in 
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quickly, and from the glances I saw him 
cast to windward from time to time, I fancied 
that he felt some anxiety about the duration 
of the calm. He stood by the rail as he super- 
intended the berthing of his ship. They had 
lowered their biggest boat, and the diver 
stood in the stern, giving his apparatus a 
final inspection. 

“All ready?” Brixton called down to him. 

“va 

“Go ahead then. Get the main hatch off 
first and have a look in the hold. When 

ou’ve some idea of her cargo and how 
it’s stowed, come aboard and report to 
me.” 

Loafing on the after deck of the Regulus, 
I watched the proceedings curiously—an 
interested spectator. Commander Brixton 
was in luck, I thought, for the cloudless day 
and the light, scattered clouds low on the 
horizon told me that the calm would not 
last. And, though it was hot, even in the 
shelter of the awnings, the air was dry, and 
the heat had none of the brassy, sweltering 
quality which gives warning of unsettled 
weather. 

The diver had donned his weird costume 
and gone over the side of the boat, and I 
saw the English sailors swaying at the pump 
which sent air down to him. He came up 
once for a crowbar; when he went down 
again they lowered a hoisting-tackle, at the 
end of a long boom and operated by an 
electric donkey-engine on deck, to raise the 
hatch. The hatch was raised, and after an 
hour or more I saw the diver, relieved of his 
uncomfortable dress, board the Regulus to 
make his report. By nightfall they had 
hoisted two big packing-cases on deck. 

I had a close view of these boxes, whose 
contents, I thought, might explain the 
mystery of the Sumbawa. They were about 
five feet each way, and when Brixton or- 
dered a petty officer to rub off the accumu- 
lated muck and slime I saw that one of them 
was dimly labelled ‘ Machinery.” The 
second had been broken into when it came 
on deck, and Commander Brixton stared 
hard at it; but the condition of the splir- 
tered wood proved that the work had been 
done long before. They opened this case 
first; I was astonished to see them remove 
armful after armful of what had once been 
excelsior. But at last, in the midst of this 
mass of wet rubbish, they uncovered a much 
smaller box, banded with steel, and with one 
side bashed in. I had scarcely a glimpse of it, 
for in obedience to the skipper’s sharp order 
a dozen men set to work to trundle it heavily 
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OUTHFUL student visitors at 
the National Museum in Wash- 
ington will hardly fail to notice 
and wonder at the giant octopus 


brought home by my Cousin 
Addison, from its haunts in the caverns be- 
neath the sea cliffs on the coast of New- 
foundland. 

This marine monster has tentacles, or 
“arms,” fifteen feet in length and, although 
perhaps not quite so large and dangerous as 
the one described by Victor Hugo in his 
“Toilers of the Sea,”’ would certainly be an 
ugly customer to encounter in a small boat. 
It was captured many years ago, at the time 
the elder Prof. Louis Agassiz of Cambridge, 
Mass., chartered a schooner and dispatched 
three of his students from the Lawrence 
Scientific School on a cruise to the coasts 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, the object 
being to make natural-history collections for 
the school museum. 

Cousin Addison, so often mentioned in 
these reminiscences of our home life at the 
old farm in Maine, had lately become one of 
the professor’s students and was the first of 
the three chosen for this voyage, the second 
being Alpheus Hyatt, afterwards curator of 
the Boston Museum of Natural History; and 
the third, if I remember aright, was Nathan- 
iel Shaler, later known throughout the 
world as geologist, author and paleontol- 

ist. 

Although the main object of the cruise to 
Labrador was to study the habits of migra- 
tory birds, there were a number of side lines 
which they were admonished to follow up, if 
opportunity offered, and one of these was 
further knowledge concerning the mysterious 
Beothuks of Newfoundland. Whether this 
singular people was from an earlier race of 
red Indians, more primitive than the Mic- 
macs of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, or 
was’ descended from Eskimos migrating 
southward from Greenland, was a question 
of interest among ethnologists. 

The schooner lay for a week in Great 
Mecatina Harbor on the Gulf coast of 
Labrador, while the three stu- 
dents went bird’s-nesting ashore; 
and, the weather being favorable, 
they crossed over one day to the 
opposite coast of Newfoundland, 
a distance of sixty miles, and put 
in at Ingornachoix Bay, a long 
fiord or inlet opening back for 
fifteen miles or more into the in- 
terior of the island. 

Addison thought this might be 
a good place to look for Beo- 
thuks, and Hyatt hoped they 
might see and be able to capture 
a pure-black Newfoundland dog 
of the wild native breed that was 
said to roam in packs along the 
shores of these unfrequented 
bays. It has been surmised that 
these wild Newfoundland dogs 
originally came from black dogs 
escaping ashore from ships of the 
Norsemen, as long ago as 980 
A.D. Others believe that they 
may have reached these shores 
from the wreck of some French 
ship of the days of Jacques 
Cartier and Count Frontenac. 


NGORNACHOIX BAY 
branches into a number of 
smaller coves, in one of 

which the schooner of our young 
explorers dropped anchor off the 
mouth of a considerable river. 


he Battling Octopus 


By C. A. Stephens 


At the time of Addison’s visit, the bay was 
wholly wild and primitive, with no sign of 
human habitation. North and south, inland, 
were evergreen forests of so dark a hue as 
to appear nearly black. 

They were about going ashore in their 
small boat, with an idea of proceeding up the 
river on a trip of general discovery, when the 
dark heads of two animals swimming about 
the river mouth attracted Hyatt’s attention, 
and he jumped to the conclusion that they 
were dogs. Addison and Shaler believed 
them to be black bears. Evidently they were 
salmon-fishing. Even after seeing them 
emerge it was. not easy to distinguish what 
they were; and, still maintaining that the 
animals were Newfoundland dogs, Hyatt 
wished to stretch a cod net which they had 
aboard across the river mouth, on the chance 
of entrapping one of them should they reap- 
pear to resume their sport. 

While the net was being overhauled, 
McCune—one of the sailors—cried, ‘See 
there! See that big devilfish!” pointing 
toward the shadow of some low cliffs, on the 
north side of the river, where a brown patch 
of considerable extent lay just awash on the 
otherwise dull green of the water. 

“You mean an octopus?” Shaler asked. 

‘“‘Mebbe that’s what you college fellers 
calls 'em,"” McCune replied. “But up this 
way we calls 'em devilfish. These 'ere bays 
on this Goolf side o’ the island are full of ’em. 
Some of the big ones will stick out their 
feelers twenty foot—and do it mighty 
quick; wherever they touch ye they stick and 
pull ye down. 

““D’ye know what that one over there is 
doin’?’’ McCune went on. “He's fishin’ for 
salmon. Got all his feelers out, feelin’ round 
for ’em.” 

Much interested, Addison wished to ap- 
proach the brown patch, to examine it; but 
Hyatt insisted on first setting the net for 
“dogs’’; and they did so. Afterward when 
Shaler and Addison got in the boat to 
row up to the foot of the cliffs, McCune 
refused to accompany them till they had 





Both went over the cliff together and fell sprawl- 


ing into the water below 
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borrowed the cook’s hatchet from the gal- 


y. 

“T want something to chop off his feelers 
with, if he takes a notion to hook on to us,” 
the sailor explained. “The fishing boats 
round here carries axes,” he added. 

The big cephalopod had disappeared, 
however, when they drew near the foot of 
the cliffs, having apparently sunk to its lair 
beneath the overhang of the rocks. 

Night fell, though at this season of the 
year the sun did not set there until near ten 
o'clock in the evening, and there were no 
more than three hours of darkness before 
daybreak. No dogs—or bears—came back 
that night, but on drawing the net just be- 
fore sundown so many salmon were en- 
meshed that, to avoid breakage and loss of 
the net, the lines were let go, allowing the 
fish to escape. Captain Hawkes informed 
Addison that there were eleven small rivers 
on the west coast of the island, all equally 


stocked with salmon. 
a 

A States possessed no specimens of the 

giant octopus of these northern wa- 
ters; and it was deemed very desirable to 
carry one back to Cambridge. Next day, 
therefore, while Shaler and Hyatt set off up 
the river, accompanied by the captain— 
whose name was Hawkes—and two of the 
sailors, in quest of Beothuks, Addison took 
McCune with him and went again to look 
for the octopus that had been seen the 
previous afternoon. 

For a while, however, they discovered 
nothing; but later, at the sailor’s suggestion, 
they procured a grapple to which a long line 
was attached and, proceeding round by the 
river mouth, climbed to the top of the cliffs 
and began fishing for the monster—that is to 
say, casting grapple and line into the deep 
water below and using an _ eight-pound 
salmon as a lure. 

It was not a wholly favorable place for 
such a maneuver. Bare ledges covered with 
rotten moss sloped rather steeply down to 
the brink of the rocks, and there 
was no secure foothold. After 
a time Addison crawled cau- 
tiously down to the edge to look 
over, while McCune continued 
dangling the grapple and bait. 
Suddenly he heard McCune 
calling for help. 

“T can’t hold him!’ the 
sailor shouted. ‘‘Come help me, 
quick!" 

Addison managed to creep 
back where McCune sat grasp- 
ing the line with both hands and 
digging his heels into the moss. 
He got hold with him; but just 
then came a much harder tug 
from below. The damp, slippery 
moss began to slide under them, 
and before they could even let go 
the line both went over the cliff 
together and fell sprawling into 
the water below, already coffee- 
colored from the quantities of 
sepia which the octopus had 
ejected. 

Fortunately, both Addison 
and McCune could swim. The 
same wild fear was in the mind 
of each—that the tentacles of 
that horrible creature might en- 
; velope and drag them down. 
“Uncle Simon,’”’ the cook, who 
was on the schooner, was the 
only one who witnessed what had 


this time museums in the United 
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occurred, but there was nothing that he 
could do to aid them, since the small boat 
was ashore. The distance to the vessel was 
at least a hundred and fifty yards; and, 
encumbered as they both were with clothes 
and boots, it was only by great efforts that 
they were able to reach the cook’s helping 
hand at the schooner’s side. 

The octopus had not molested them, nor 
had they perceived it. The creature appar- 
ently had troubles of its own, connected 
with the grapple, which, along with the salm- 
on, it had sought to ingest. 

Nothing further was attempted, save to 
dry their garments and recover from their 
mishap, till Hyatt and Shaler returned 
some hours later, and the small boat was 
brought aboard. 

The water at the foot of the cliffs was still 
discolored; but it was noticed that the billet 
of wood to which the inward end of the 
grapple line had been attached was afloat, 
and on approaching in the boat they dis- 
covered that the grapple was fast to some- 
thing deep down beneath the rocks. 

Vigorous hauling at the line failed to move 
it. Clouds of sepia rose, however, and they 
made no doubt that the octopus was hooked, 
but was resisting capture. They pulled so 
hard at length that the line parted, and 
nothing more was accomplished that 
night. 

This was not the only octopus in the bay, 
for during the long bright twilight following 
sunset several other broad, brown patches 
were espied floating at no great distance, 
where these strange creatures had risen to 
the surface, watching for prey. After a while 
what looked like a brown a was observed 
to project itself upward at the center of the 
patch, until two bulging, glassy eyes came in 
view. 

Skipper Hawkes amused himself by shoot- 
ing at them with a rifle, and a considerable 
commotion of the water followed several of 
his shots. It was perhaps due to a bullet's 
penetrating to an octopus’s brain that one 
was found, quite dead, next morning, 
stranded on the south side of the cover. 

This was the specimen brought home by 
Addison to Cambridge and subsequently 
given to the museum at Washington. It was 
far from being the largest of the four or five 
seen in Ingornachoix Bay. When it was first 
picked up the eyes were almost frightfully 
prominent and staring. 

Strange as is the form of the octopus, it is 
none the less an animal possessing all the 
usual functions. It has lungs, a heart, mus- 
cles and nerves. Beyond doubt it is endowed 
with a considerable degree of intelligence. 
The ‘“‘arms,” or tentacles, serve it as a means 
of capturing prey and conveying it bodily to 
the buccal cavity, or mouth, situated inside a 
muscular ring or collar, from which the 
tentacles emerge. The cup-shaped suckers 
which stud the under side of the tenta- 
cles are each an organ of prehension by 
suction. 

Captain Hawkes informed our visiting 
students that in the case of a large cuttlefish 
he had once shot in Fortune Bay fifty: suck- 
ers were counted on a single tentacle. The 
captain also stated that the two longest 
arms of this large specimen measured thirty 
feet in length, and that when it was wounded 
by bullets the cloud of ‘‘ink”’ it ejected com- 
pletely discolored the water for a distance 
of fifty feet on all sides—the ‘‘smoke 
screen” under cover of which it attempted 
to escape. 

About those dogs? But that is part of 
another story. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1928 


AVE CLAY- 
TON, erect and 
supple in the 
stern of a long, 
flat-bottomed 
boat, shot away from the 
wooded mainland toward 
Bledso Island. The shal- 
lowness of the channel 
here permitted ‘‘poling.”’ 
With a shove, perfectly 
combined of strength and 
skill, he darted on an 
upward angle across the 
current. The finest boat- 
man on the river was 
Dave—except possibly 
Bart, a negro carpenter. 
In the middle of the 
channel, through the lines 
of black-gum trees that 
bordered the mainland 
and the shore of the is- 
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“Quick!” shouted Dave. 

They made their way 
toward him. He reached 
after Mrs. Schwartz. She 
handed him a heavy, tri- 
angular-shaped chicken 
coop. Without a word, he 
threw the coop away. The 
hoarse squawking and flut- 
tering grew fainter and 
ceased. He caught the 
woman under the arms 
and eased her into the 
boat. 

“You'll have to sit down 
in the bottom,” he said. 

He reached up after her 
husband. The old man 
carried a bundle done up 
in a quilt like a Santa 
Claus pack. 

‘*There’s no room— 


throw it away!” ordered 


land, Dave had a momen- ere oo _ a Dave. 
tary, a = a a a a — _ The bundle splashed 
OF ine i besn hanging in 2 bey slipped the boat into the water. Dave confronted the black man. ‘‘Bart,’’ he said, “there's ™*8 “tan te ae 


the west all afternoon. 
He looked at the height- 
ened water line that went _ 
glancing swiftly along the island shore. He 
jumped out, tied the boat, and watched a 
log come drifting down. It must be raining 
hard in the mountains. 

A walk of an eighth of a mile brought him 
to the house of old man Schwartz, ‘‘Dutchy 
Schwartz,’’ as he was called. Three years be- 
fore the old German and his wife had come 
South and with their savings had bought 
Bledso Island. People had laughed at them 
—for what was the island but a tangled 
wilderness? Patiently, doggedly, they had 
set to work to turn it into a garden. People 
had stopped laughing long ago. 

Dave had come after the honey his mother 
had ordered. They had it ready for him, 
strained in a big jar. They showed him their 
garden, their chicken yard, the patch of land 
they had cleared for winter vegetables. They 
talked eagerly, interrupting each other with 
explanations in their broken English. They 
were proud of what they had done. A spot of 
earth, heretofore barren, was yielding its 
comfort to man because they lived and 
worked. Then, with an apprehensive glance 
at the cloud, they asked if it were true, as 
they had been told, that Bledso Island was 
once overflowed. 

“A long time ago,’’ reassured Dave. “A 
very long time ago.”’ 

Well, they said, they were having Bart 


‘build them a boat. They would keep the 


boat in the yard—then if the river rose they 
would float away. They laughed together 
as if they had outwitted the river. 

The river had risen noticeably when Dave 
poled back across. There was something 
ominous in its silent rush, in the muddy ap- 
pearance of the water, and in the driftwood 
that glanced past. 

At supper he suggested to his mother and 
sisters that he take them over some after- 
noon. ‘You wouldn’t recognize the island,” 
he declared. Then, laughing: ‘‘The old folks 
are afraid the river’ll wash ’em away.” 

The storm burst at bedtime. Dave’s last 
thought before he closed his eyes was that 
the Schwartzes would be frightened. But 


’ Bledso Island had not been flooded since his 


grandfather’s time—that it ever had been 
flooded seemed more a tradition than a fact. 
He never remembered, though, to have 
heard it rain so hard. It seemed to be in- 
creasing all the time. He fell asleep. 

He was awakened by somebody shaking 
his shoulder. He sat up in bed, conscious of 
two things—the almost deafening roar out 
of doors, and the white face of his mother 
above him, with the lamp in her hand. 

“Dave—listen to the river!’’ 

Above wind and rain rose a steady, all- 
pervading roar. It filled all the air, it invaded 
the room, it made him stare for a moment 
speechless into his mother’s face. 

“I used to hear your grandfather describe 
the great flood,” she said. “I think the 
river sounded like that, Dave.” 

He jumped out of bed and hurriedly pulled 
on his clothes. In the hall he fastened the 
collar of his rain coat about his throat. He 
would take a look at the river, he said. He 
picked up the lantern, opened the door, and 
plunged into the storm. The road that led 
down hill to the bottoms was running like a 
creek. He splashed rapidly along it. The rain 
beat into his face; it streamed down the 
chimney of the tight railroad lantern. A low 
embankment of the railroad skirted the 
bottoms. Arrived at the top of this embank- 
ment, he cried out aloud! 


a slim chance of ever reaching the island. You needn't go unless you want to’ 


FLOOD! 


By Samuel A. ‘Derieux 
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The thin shine of light showed water 
where cornfields had been—sullen, lazy, 
muddy water. From out of impenetrable 
blackness beyond came the mighty roar. 
Broad River was out of its banks. Bledso 
Island was flooded. 

The horror of the thing took his breath 
away. It seemed that he stood there solitary 
on the edge of the world, with a lantern in 
his hand. He got his wits together with an 
effort. All the boats would have been swept 
away long ago. Old man Schwartz and his 
wife, after all their patient toil, would drown, 
if they had not already drowned, like rats 
in a trap! 

A fragment of their simple talk that after- 
noon flashed into his mind. Bart was build- 
ing them a boat. Bart lived half a mile away. 
Dave threw off his rain coat, ran up the rail- 
road track, and turned off by a path. He 
passed through a wood of pines, whose roar 
drowned for a moment even the roar of the 
river. He beat on Bart’s cabin door. 

The door was opened by Bart. ‘‘Yes!”’ 
shouted the negro. “I caulked the boat this 
afternoon. She’s all ready but oarlocks. I’ve 
got paddles, though. I’ll git on some clothes. 
You'll fin’ de harness in de wagon!” 

He came out while Dave was hitching the 
mule. He had only half pulled on his clothes. 
The lantern glistened on his mighty black 
arms, streaming wet. By tremendous efforts 
they lifted the boat into the wagon. They 
drove recklessly down hill. There was no 
need to speak—each knew what was in the 
other’s mind. The boat must be launched 
where the road crossed the railroad, a quar- 
ter of a mile above the head of the island. 
The current would sweep it down anyway. 


HE river had risen to the cross-ties of 

the railroad. They slipped the boat out 

of the rear of the wagon, into the water. 
And now Dave confronted the black man. 

“Bart,” he said, “‘there’s a slim chance of 
ever reaching the island. You needn’t go 
unless you want to.” 

Bart looked at him, a 
queer expression on_ his 
shining, broad ebony face. 
Then he smiled. 

“If anybody kin git dar,” 
he said, “it’s me an’ you.” 

Dave took his place in 
the middle of the boat, Bart 
in’ the stern. It was easy 
paddling over the cornfields. 
But in two hundred yards 
the current began to pull 
at the prow, and the lantern 
showed directly ahead an 
ever increasing rush of wa- 
ters. Fifty feet in front a log 
went glistening past. It 
seemed to be _ traveling 
twenty miles an hour. 

More and more insistently 





the current pulled. It was all their straining 
muscles could do to keep the prow aslant up- 
stream, and yet they had not reached the 
channel. Swifter the logs glided past. In the 
dimness they caught just a glimpse of a 
house, four fifths submerged, traveling 
across the light. 

he first rush of the channel current 
whirled them round and round in a giddy 
dance with death, caught them and shot 
them downstream with the force of moun- 
tain rapids. Then the mighty arm of the 
black man and the skill of the white man 
began to tell. Slowly, painfully, the agitated 
lantern began to turn about and shine stead- 
ily across the water like a thing of purpose. 

But never were men closer to death than 
when the boat turned athwart the current. 
It dipped almost over—water dashed over 
the side. Dave gasped. Then again, slowly, 
painfully, the lantern bore about until it 
shone ahead at an upstream angle. Another 
powerful, concerted shove and the main 
channel was behind them. 

They split the ‘‘wedge”’ of water formed 
by the division of the channel at the head of 
the island. They found themselves bobbing 
among the forks of black-gum trees. Who 
would have thought the river could rise so 
high? Probably old man Schwartz and his 
wife were drowned—drowned long ago. 
Dave turned his head and looked at Bart. 
Bart must have understood the unasked 
question. The solemn shake of his head was 
the unspoken answer. 

Once past the black gums they found com- 
paratively still water. The trees, with the 
undergrowth and driftwood, formed a jetty 
that made a sort of harbor within. For the 
time being they were safe. 

Suddenly Bart cried out hoarsely, ‘‘Lis- 
ten!” 

From out of the blackness and roar came 
a faint shout. The current, increasing as they 
drew farther away from the trees, bore them 
toward it. A dark object loomed above the 
water—the roof of the house. 
And huddled together on its 
peak were two figures! 

As they drew nearer the 
lantern glistened on the 
streaming shingles, lapped 
by water, and on the white 
faces of the old man and 
woman. They ran the prow 
into the peak of the roof, 
where Bart pulled the boat 
around and held it fast. 
Dave rose, his head and 
shoulders above the roof. 
He could feel the house 
trembling. In another min- 
ute or two it would float 
away. In all probability it 
would turn over on its side 
and hurl its helpless human 
freight into the flood. 


peared. Dave helped the 
old man into the boat. 

A few strokes of the 
paddle and the roof was lost te sight. Then 
came a dull, heavy splash. The old couple 
must have heard it, must have known what 
it meant. They cried out in excited German. 
Then they grew quiet. 

There was never a thought in Dave’s 
mind of trying to get back to shore. Loaded 
as the boat was, it would be suicide to 
attempt it. Carefully they turned about and 
paddled back to the protection of the trees. 
Here they caught hold of branches and held 
the boat. Thus they waited for day. 

Hour after hour they held tight, bobbing 
up and down directly under the foliage of 
the black gum. 

They could see only a little circle of 
light, with rain slanting across, and the 
haggard faces of one another, and a very 
small fragment of the flood that whirled 
everlastingly underneath the boat. Looking 
down at this water, Dave, worn out as he 
was, had a queer, dizzy, unreal feeling that 
they, the tree they held to, and the whole 
black world they could not see were moving 
steadily toward the mountains. 

He must have lost consciousness, for 
rather abruptly it seemed to him that his 
range of vision had increased. He could 
make out other trees, then the whole dark 
circle of tops rising out of the water like a 
coral island. 

A strange wild morning dawned—a morn- 
ing that showed a world of muddy water 
overarched by a world of muddy sky that 
still poured its rain down upon them. Out 
in the main channel a house floated heavil 
past. A big animal, a horse or cow, followed, 
rising cout lahien, dead long ago. At last, 
muddy gray like everything else, the misty 
hills of the mainland outlined themselves 
against the heavy, drifting sky. As the light 
grew stronger he made out on these hills a 
group of people. 

He tore off a sleeve of his soaked shirt 
and fastened it to his paddle, stood up, and 
waved it back and forth. The report of a 
gun, coming faint over the water, told them 
that the signal had carried its message. 

As he sat down again he saw at the lower 
end of the island a house lodged against a 
tree. He pointed it out to the old couple— 
it was their home. Small comfort enough! 
But their faces brightened, and they began 
to talk rapidly. Dave looked at them in 
amazement. The spirit that had attacked a 
desert island was not dead. They would 
begin all over again. 


Tis waters went down as fast as. they 
had risen, and cautiously they worked 
the boat closer to the channel. It was 
late afternoon before they crossed to the 
mainland. Strong, eager hands pulled them 
up the slippery bank to safety. 

They crossed the ruined cornfields. They 
climbed the railroad embankment. They 
found themselves in the midst of an excited 
crowd. 

As in a dream Dave felt his mother’s 
and sisters’ arms about his neck, and their 
tears on his face. The old Germans tried to 
thank him and tried to thank Bart. But 
they could not talk for weakness and emo- 
tion. What was the use anyway? 

Dave turned and looked grimly toward 
Bledso Island; then he smiled at Bart. 

“Seemed like a long way over there last 
night—didn’t it, Bart?” 

For some unaccountable reason people 
began to cheer. 
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peer is only an instrument to be 
used; not a god to be worshipped.— 
Calvin Coolidge 


HEN YOU COMPLAIN about the amount 

of money it takes to “run the Federal 
government’’—it isnow about $4,000,000,000 
every year—remember that only seventeen 
cents out of each dollar of that $4,000,000,000 
is needed for the ordinary civil expenditures 
of the United States. The rest—more than 
$3,000,000,000 a year—goes to pay for past 
wars and prepare for future ones. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOV- 
ERNMENT 


HE original theory of representative 

government was that the people chose 

leaders who should assemble together 
and use their own judgment as to the 
framing of laws and the conduct of public 
affairs. But the development of democracy 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
has gradually tended to pervert this theory 
into the idea that the members of a legisla- 
ture are mere mouthpieces for their constitu- 
ents and can neither initiate legislation nor 
maintain it nor oppose it, except as their 
constituents direct. 

This perversion results partly from the 
American habit of insisting upon local 
representation, so that the legislator be- 
comes the mere creature of the community 
that elects him, and still more from the 
notion that the people have an inspired in- 
stinct for attending to their own political 
interests and for settling even complicated 
governmental measures by the always crude 
and often hasty action of the majority. 

Repeated experience has proved and 
probably will prove that this view is mis- 
taken. Even if the great mass of voters had 
the natural intelligence and the education 
to decide upon nice and difficult points of 
domestic and still more of foreign affairs, 
they are too vastly busy, too weary and-ab- 
sorbed with the necessary concerns of daily 
living, to give the elaborate consideration 
required for debating such points. The real 
business of the people in a democratic gov- 
ernment is to choose men. If the people are 
incapable of such choice, democratic govern- 
ment is a failure. But those who believe in 
it and hope for it, believe that the people 
can choose, not always wisely, but in the end 
with fair success; and the greatest of politi- 
cal duties is to impress upon the voters that 
they must choose, and choose as intelligently 
as possible. 

Even after the choice is made, the repre- 
sentative is of course responsible to the 
people, and in the end he must look to them 
for judgment. But while he represents he 
should be a free agent,: not perpetually 
harkening in timid servility to the noisy 
element among his constituents. His duty, 
as he looks homeward, is to enlighten and 
to educate; but his first duty is to forget his 
constituents as persons altogether, to en- 
lighten and educate himself on the great 
questions which it is his calling to decide, 
then to make the decisions according to the 
best information and wisdom that he has, 





Life Should Be Victory! 


F ever you ate unfairly criticized for being too much 
interested in sport and in physical condition, you can 
call a very great man to your aid—St. Paul. 

Some time in his youth, perhaps during the years 

he spent in the large city of Ephesus, he became one 

of the greatest lovers of sport who ever lived. He was a tent- 

maker by trade. Perhaps the hours were short in that trade, 

or perhaps there were dull seasons with few caravans to fit 

out. We are sure that St. Paul had time to go to the arenas 

and the playgrounds, to watch the runners, boxers and wres- 
tlers, the chariot races, and all the other games. 

How do we know this? References to sport abound in his 
writings. Even if you have read his epistles only casually, 
you must have noticed how often he chooses his figures of 
speech from sport. 

‘Know ye not,"’ he wrote to the Corinthians, ‘‘that 
they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth 
the prize?’ He followed this with some words on physical 
wales that ought to be hung in every school and club 
today. 

“So run that ye may obtain (win),’’ he said. ‘“‘Every man 
that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. . . . 
I therefore run, not uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air, but I keep ani my body and bring it into 
subjection.” 


KX the time he wrote that letter he faced sterner duties 
than sport can provide. But he nevertheless remembered 
the lessons of the athletic field. He kept himself in condition, 
scorning the worldly pleasures that make men and women fat, 
soft and cowardly. He must have had the kind of lean, well- 
muscled body that is the seat of iron nerves; he was the 
strongest and coolest man aboard the wrecked grain ship off 
the coast of Malta. He bore frightful persecution. He was 
stoned once, three times beaten by rods, and five times 
flogged. A soft, self-indulgent man would have died under 
the lash or the stones. 

Not only did St. Paul bear these tortures, but he came 
triumphantly through three shipwrecks; he faced highway- 
men and overcame them; he withstood hunger, thirst, cold 
and nakedness. At the very end of his life, writing to his 
friend Timothy, he looked back on all these things as a 
runner looks back on a race. ‘‘I have finished my course,” 
he said. 

This ability to bear hardship is the greatest benefit that 
sport confers. All of us, in the hurly-burly of modern life, 
have to stand strains and stresses that would have amazed 
our forbears. We shall never be flogged; we shall never have 
to fight a lion in an amphitheater,—as did St.- Paul under 
persecution,—but we do haveto withstand crowding, nervous 
strain, bad air, ill-cooked food, infectious diseases, long 
business trips, and a host of other enemies to peace of body 
and mind. 

‘The dominant nation of the future,"’ said Walter Camp, 
Yale’s wonderful athlete and coach, ‘‘will be the nation that 


can send the most young men to the top of the Matterhorn.” 
Only.a man in perfect condition can conquer that mountain; 
only a man in perfect condition can make a success in the 
highly competitive business and professional life of our 
time. 

In sport, as in life, there is no such thing as luck. The 
victors, it will be found, make their own luck. Once in a 
while a baseball game is won through an opponent's error; 
but the team that wins the championship after a full season 
is the one whose men remember the training advice of St. 
Paul. Even in such an uncertain game as golf, condition is the 
great factor. Bobby Jones has scored better in recent cham- 
pionships than any other golfer. During a tournament, he 
accepts no invitations.to private mansions or to clubs. He 
takes a room in a modest hotel, where he can have the plain- 
est food and be in bed by ten o'clock. 

Such self-denial is hard. But it brings victory in life, as well 
as in sport. You may not be playing Varsity football for 
Princeton or Michigan or Stanford this autumn; but you 
can live just as their great players do. No cigarettes, no 
liquor, no overeating, no late hours. This may seem difficult 
at first, but some day it will enable you to make the team 
—and it will pay dividends in health, strength and efficiency 
all your life. Overwork seldom injures anybody. Over- 
indulgence is the thing that sends so many modern people, 
although still young, out of the battle of active life into the 
sanitariums and the graveyards. 


W: especially recommend the new Sports department that 
starts in this number. Mr. Sol Metzger, its editor, is a 
splendid example of the things mentioned in this editorial. He 
was a small, thin boy when he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1899. But he captained the freshman team 
that year, and, though he never weighed more than 155 
pew og and was regarded as far too light for the grueling, 
pushing and hauling football game of those days, he became 
captain of the Varsity, and was also a famous runner on the 
track team. , 

Such a man has indomitable spirit, and has learned what 
condition can do. Mr. Metzger was naturally chosen for head 
coach; in 1908, his Pennsylvania team defeated Michigan, 
29-0, and Cornell, 17-4. He has coached other college teams 
with equal success, both in football and in basketball. During 
the Great War, the government called him into service as 
athletic director at Camp Dix, N. J. His services as sports 
writer and artist are in great demand. ° 

We welcome him with pride into The Youth’s Companion. 
He will give us a department that every reader should ap- 
preciate, not only because it will teach sportsmanship, not 
only because it will give you inside information about all the 
great games, but because it will add to your physical and 
mental equipment for life. 

Life should be victory. The physically well-trained boy and 
girl start their courses with an immense advantage over those 
who lack self-mastery, learned from sport. 








and let the consequences to his career take 
care of themselves, 


THE FIRST INTERCOLLE- 
GIATE GAME OF BRAINS 


HE newspapers had a good deal to say 
last spring about the “brain test’’ be- 


tween teams representing Harvard and 
Yale, for a prize of $5000 in books offered by 
a wealthy. Boston woman, who is deeply 
interested in education. Ten students formed 
the “team” on either side; the subject 
chosen for the competitive examination was 
English literature; the scoring was on the 
“cross country” system—the best paper 
scoring 1, the next 2, and so on. Harvard 
won, and, if there was no such exultation in 
the Yard as there would have been after a 
football victory over Yale, there seems to 
have been some gentle self-congratulation. 
Will this intellectual “sport” spread to 
other colleges? We wonder. There is a lack 
of the spectacular quality about such con- 
tests that will probably keep them from 
arousing much enthusiasm, but they might, 
if properly supported, do something toward 
restoring study and mental discipline to a 
place among “‘campus activities.”” 


Meanwhile, for the benefit of those who 
have been to college in other years, of those 
who are hoping to go soon, and of those who 
have only a vague idea of what college edu- 
cation is like, we present a selected number 
of questions included in the examination 
paper. They will show what sort of knowl- 
edge is today required of young men who 
are “majoring”’ in this particular subject. 


I 


Write on five of the following subjects... . 
Allow forty minutes for one subject, and twenty 
minutes each for the other four. 


The treatment of Biblical themes in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry 

The “dream setting’’ in Middle English 
literature 

“Everything in Donne's early yi is in 
revolt against the poetic practice of the age”’ 

Taylor, the ‘‘Shakespeare of divines” 

Heroines in Restoration comedy 

Milton's personality as reflected in ‘“Lyci- 
das,” ‘Paradise Lost” and ‘‘Samson” 

Town and country in eighteenth-century 
poetry 

Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Edwards 

Two views of human nature, ‘Gulliver's 
Travels” and ‘‘An Essay on Man” 

Letter writers of the eighteenth century 


John Lyly 

Shakespeare and Marlowe 

The medievalism of Scott and of Rossetti 
Mark Twain as a critic of his age 


II 


Here followed extracts from Langland, Spen- 
ser, Lamb, Johnson and Byron. The competi- 
tors were asked to analyze content, diction and 
style to show in what way each was character- 
istic of the author and of the time in which it 
was written. Forty minutes for this question. 


III 


Write on five of these topics. Four minutes 
for each answer. 
“The Bard” 
“The City of Dreadful Night’’ 
“The New Atlantis” 
Pamela Andrews 
Mrs. Proudie 
Philip Freneau 
“The Worthies of England” 
“The Blithedale Romance” 
Robert Henryson 
Wealtheow 


On how many of these subjects could you 
who have been to college discourse illumi- 
natingly? And you who are going, behold 
what you have before you! 
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Transporting Milk in Glass-Lined Tankers 


A Great Advance in Trans portation Methods 


RAs in England are in many 
ways the best in the world. Schedules 
are faster, accidents are fewer, and service 
is better than on many roads even in this 
country. One of the latest developments 
in England has enormously improved the 
transportation of milk—one of the most 
vital services which railroads perform. Milk 
in England is now delivered from outlying 
districts in steel tank cars, lined with glass 
enamel, and is delivered to a _ central 


pasteurizing and bottling station. There it is 
unloaded from the tanks at the rate of 150 





He Watches Variable Stars 
One of the World’s Greatest Authorities 


BELow is a photograph of Prof. Leon 
Campbell, who since 1899 has been an 
observer in the Department of Astronomy 
at Harvard University in Cambridge, and is 
now recognized as one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on variable stars. Variable 
stars are those whose brightness fluctuates 
either regularly or irregularly, so that they 
seem, at different times, to belong to different 
magnitudes. There are well over 4000 of 
them known, and the ceaseless work of 
Professor Campbell has been largely re- 
sponsible for their discovery. Professor 
Campbell is a member of a learned society 
of which most of us have never heard—the 
American Association of Variable Star Ob- 
servers. It sounds restful. (Photo by Times- 
Wide World) 





gallons per minute, so that it takes but 
twenty minutes to empty one of the huge 
tank cars, the capacity of which is 3000 
gallons. The tanks are emptied by com- 
— air, which is carefully washed, 

Itered and purified before it is permitted to 
come in contact with the milk. When the 
milk has been removed from the tanks it is 
pasteurized to destroy bacteria and is then 
ready for bottling and delivery. The photo- 
graph above shows workmen attaching the 
compressed air hose to empty the tank. 
(Photo by Times-Wide World) 


+« Biggest Electric Bulb 
It Could Furnish Light for 50 Homes 


wert is believed to be the biggest and 
most powerful electric-light bulb ever 
constructed has just been tested at the Nela 
Park Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company in Cleveland. The power con- 
sumed by the lamp is 50,000 watts—as 
much as is used in the lighting of fifty 
average homes. The bulb is three feet high 
and twelve inches in diameter, and is capable 
of spreading noonday light over a great 
area, It is to be used in airport lighting. The 
gentleman in the picture to the left who is 
holding the lamp just above its cooling 
vanes is Daniel K. Wright, under whose di- 
rection the giant bulb was developed. (Photo 
by Ke iliad 





Peace-Time Gas Masks 


Firemen and Miners Need Protection 


T= use of poison gases in the Great War 
made us familiar with the appearance of 
the masks which were contrived to en- 
able the soidiers to breathe wholesome air 
even in the midst of the most noxious fumes. 
So we need not tell you that this row of 
hideous creatures (whose countenances look 
like those of enormously magnified insects) is 
in reality only a group of presumably good- 
looking young fellows equipped with the 
very latest thing in gas masks. They are in- 
tended for the protection of firemen and 
miners, men who are now and again exposed 
to the most deadly of gases. (Photo by Inter- 
national) 


A New Iron Horse = 
Like Your Car, It Consumes Gas 


ASOLINE engines, in more ways than 

one, are threatening the supremacy of 
steam. Right, is a locomotive, exhibited not 
long ago in Los Angeles, which operates on 
exactly the same principle as the internal- 
combustion engine which runs your auto- 
mobile. When railroads use such engines 
they are more often made an integral part of 
a passenger car, but this engine is just 
as detachable as the more conventional 
steam locomotive. The advantages of gaso- 
line locomotives adapt them, usually, to 
what railroad men call ‘‘short haul” traffic 
—that is, suburban or local freight runs 
which require many stops within a short 
distance. (Photo by International) 


The Violinistar 


Produces Music without a Player 


T° the right you see one of the newest of 
mechanical wonders which will produce 
music without the aid of a human player. 
It is the invention of two Frenchmen, 
Gabriel Boreau and Emile Aubry, and was 
recently exhibited in Paris. You will be able 
to see the violin itself at the bottom of the 
mechanism. The raised top is part of the 
player mechanism, which operates on com- 
pressed air in rather the same fashion as a 
— piano. A punched paper roll serves to 

ring stops down on the strings at different 
points to produce different musical pitches. 
(Photo by Keystone) 
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andl Cure for the “ Bends” 


Known as a Decompression Tank 


HAYE you ever had the “bends”? Prob- 
ably not, unless you have been a deep- 
sea diver or a caisson worker, or have been 
subjected to air pressures much higher than 
the normal ones under which we live. When 
a diver who has been working in deep water 
is brought to the surface, it must be done 
slowly, and the diver must then be put into 
a decompression tank (pictured to the left), 
where the pressure is increased again to that 
to which he has become accustomed. It is 
then very slowly decreased to atmospheric. 
If it were not for these tanks the dreaded 
disease which divers themselves call the 
“bends,” and which results from too speedy 
decreases in pressure, would cause terrible 
suffering and great loss of life. (Photo by 
International) 


Making a New Language to Order 


Scientists Study a ‘‘Scrambled English” 


A the Bell Telephone laboratories in 
New York scientists have undertaken 
the amusing stunt of using phonographs and 
loud speakers to produce a new language. 
How it sounds to the uninitiated can well 
be imagined when one hears the apparatus 
take the words “Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany” spoken into a microphone and 
translate them into “Oyaneon Playafiend 
Acecilofin” over a loud speaker at the end of 
the circuit. This so-called inversion appara- 
tus contains, in addition to the usual 


amplification apparatus, a series of modula- 
tors and filters which change the frequency 
of the spoken sound into some other fre- 
quency, rather in the fashion that some 
lenses reverse an image top for bottom. The 
photograph below shows two engineers, S. P. 
Grace and L. W. Davee, demonstrating the 
apparatus. The phonograph is playing a 
record made from inverted speech, and the 
inverter itself is obligingly changing the 
sounds picked up through the telephone 
back again into normal English. 
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The tremendous 1000- 
* horsepower motors of 
the plane at the right 
are driving it now, 
as these words are 
written, over Arctic 
icein search of the lost 
explorer Amundsen 







London’s New Airport 
Last Word in Sky Terminals 


ERE is a view of part of the new air- 

drome at Croyden, England. The pho- 
tograph gives you a good view of the 
arrival and departure indicators in the 
waiting-room. (Photo by International) 


The Newest Zeppelin 
Nearing Completion at Friedrichshafen 


ABOVE is a view of workmen putting the 
finishing touches on the LZ-127, mam- 
moth German dirigible, which, like the 
R-100, shown also on this page, is being 
built to span the Atlantic. This German 
craft will have a capacity of 3,750,000 cubic 
feet for inflating gas. (Photo by Wide World) 





The Italian Ship That Saved Nobile 


Now Its Commander Is on Another and Even More Dangerous Quest 


ABOV E you see a photograph of the huge 
hydroplane from which the heroic 
Major Maddalena, taking off from Holland 
and flying for miles over the pack ice of the 
Arctic, finally sighted General Nobile and 
the survivors of the wrecked Italia’s crew 


by Times-Wide World) 


A Pygmy among Airplanes 
One of the Creations of Henry Ford’s Genius 


IF you want an impressive example of the astounding 
versatility possible in airplane design, compare the 
huge Italian hydroplane at the top of this page with 
the tiny monoplane pictured below. The former 
weighs tons; the latter can be carried on the shoulders 
of a dozen men. The “baby plane” is the creation of 
Henry Ford. (Photo by Internationa!) 


and dropped to them the food that saved 
their lives. You will note that the ship 
carries two propellers on the same axis,— 
one a tractor and one a pusher,—that she 
belongs in the classification of rigid-wing 
designs. (Photo by P. & A.) 
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A Flying Cruiser Near Completion 
Here Is One of the Giant Motors to Drive It 


Nee and nearer toward completion comes 
the huge flying cruiser R-100 which the British 
government is building to fly the Atlantic, London to 
New York, in forty-eight hours. She is to be 709 feet 
long, 130 feet high, and will carry 100 passengers and 
a crew of 35—and ten tons of mail or freight, too. 
Above you see one of her six Rolls-Royce engines, 
which will give her a total of 4200 horsepower. (Photo 


At the left you see pictured the huge 
hydroplane which was used in the 
successful search for General Nobile, 
lost in the wastes of Arctic ice 





Miss Earhart Aloft 
A Striking View of the *‘Friendship’’ 


ROM the deck of the S. S. America, a 

passenger took this aang photograph 
of the gallant Miss Amelia Earhart’s air- 
plane as it circled about the ship, in mid- 
ocean, in an attempt to pick up its bearingson 
the voyage from Trepassey Bay, Newfound- 
land, to Burry Port, Wales. The ship was a 
tri-motored Fokker, recently owned by 
Commander Byrd. (Photo by International) 





Last of the “War Birds” 
A Bonfire of Obsolete Planes 


TEN years ago the planes you see above 
were soaring the skies in all their war- 
time glory. Now, so rapid has been the 
progress of aviation, they are no longer 0 
use, and when the government condemned 
them a short time ago they were fit only 
for a bonfire. (Photo by Wide World) 
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T last she was to appear before that 
A glittering audience—the gayest, 
: the most sophisticated, the most 
critical audience in the world! All her life 
. she had waited for this, and yet she felt fear 
—fear of those white faces out there, fear of 


those clever people who could gaze with cold, 
critical eyes—disapproving, condemning.... 


It was her cue. She must go on. The fear 
within her suddenly turned to courage—the 
courage of health and youth. Her genius 
arose to the occasion. She danced onto the 
stage—a flame of energy and beauty. She 
swept the audience with her joy, her zest, 
her vitality. 


It is history now—that night when she 
smiled into the eyes of the cruelest city in 
the world ....and the city smiled back. 
Now, night after night, the city demands of 
her the same abundant glory of personality. 
And she gives it so graciously—so easily— 
so constantly! Where does she get this un- 
failing energy—this joie de vivre—this tre- 
mendous force? Where? 


How Do They Retain Their Vigor? 


America’s most famous women have 
answered this question. A short time ago 
they were asked how they could retain their 
physical vigor and energy in spite of the ex- 
acting demands of their professions. Writers, 
artists, actresses, business women—nearly 
all of them, made the same reply, “Through 
careful living—especially through care in 
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choosing the proper foods, in balancing the 
daily diet properly”. 

And breakfast was the meal on which 
they placed the greatest emphasis. Important 
after the long fast of the night to give them 
a flying start on each new day’s activities. 

' Dietitians give Grape-Nuts a high place 
in the planning of ideal breakfasts. For this 
famous food, served with cream or milk, forms 
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a well balanced ration— 
giving more varied nourish- 
ment than many a hearty 
meal! 


Grape-Nuts contributes 
to your body: iron for the 
blood; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; proteins 
for muscle and body build- 
ing; dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a build- 
er of the appetite. 


Made of wheat and malt- 
ed barley, Grape-Nuts un- 
dergoes a special baking 
process which makes it eas- 
ily digestible — and also 
gives it appetizing crisp- 
ness. It is this crispness 
which gives your teeth and 
gums exercise dentists say 
they must have if they are 
to remain healthy and beautiful! 

Give Grape-Nuts a trial tomorrow morn- 
ing. Enjoy its flavor! You can get Grape-Nuts 
at your grocer’s. Or you can accept the free 


offer below. 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts and a 
book of delightful breakfast menus! 





G.—Y.C.—9-28 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, IncorPoraTeD, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
a copy of the “Book of Better Breakfasts.” 


WR sc ccccsdcdee ctbcéccwescccceccsécsduddévesacseccendecee 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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The Rekindled Altar 


The Companion’s Religious Article 
ERHAPS the most difficult of the old 


home institutions to maintain is the prac- 
tice of daily family prayer. In many homes 
where daily devotions, participated in by the 
entire household, are a cherished memory, 
the custom has yielded to the pressure 
of modern conditions that seem to fight 
against it. Family unity has diminished. 
Every member of the household is likely to 
have a separate set of interests, a separate 
group of daily duties, and a separate sched- 
ule of hours for meals and home appoint- 
ments. In many homes it is next to impossi- 
ble to assemble the household for daily 
prayer. 

But precisely asit has grown difficult does 
it appear the more desirable. And there are 
many homes from which the habit of daily 
devotion has departed in which it might be 
restored, to the great benefit of all members 
of the family. It would promote family 
unity; it would tend to prevent the disinte- 
gration that threatens many households. It 
would lift the hearts of all members of the 
home above the daily routine, and it would 
bring a rich blessing from God our Father, 
“of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named.” 

There is an interesting little story in 
Genesis concérning the return of Abraham 
and Sarah from Egypt to the place that had 
once been their home and their altar. And 
there they called on the name of their God. 
It was the spot to which they had _ first come 
out of Mesopotamia, and now from another 
direction they had come back again. Much 
had happened in the meantime, not all of it 
pleasant to contemplate. They had some 
sad memories of Egypt; perhaps their usual 
custom of worship had not been maintained 
during all of the time they spent there; but, 
returning, they found the place of their altar 
and called on the name of their God. 

Some families would have been too busy 
with the necessary work of establishing a 
new home. Some might have felt too much 
of self-reproach to go back and begin over 
again, but Abraham and Sarah accepted 
whatever of sacrifice and of confession was 
involved, and started afresh with their wor- 
ship. 

They may have said, ‘‘ We have lost some- 
thing out of our lives, and we cannot afford 
to leave it thus. We will not permit ourselves 
to be less éarnest, less spiritual, than we 
were before. We will not count it more im- 
portant to recover our fortune than to re- 
cover our faith. We will rebuild our altar.” 

They did not know how much depended 
upon that decision. If they had thought 
themselves too busy to resume the habit of 
prayer, we might never have learned it. 
Such decisions reach down the centuries and 
pass on their benediction. 

The world never needed prayer more than 
it needs it now. Our country never needed 
homes that are truly religious more than it 
needs them now. Nothing would do our land 
and the world more good than a rekindled 
fire on the family altar. 


Chorea 


The Companion’s Medical Article 


BAcK in the Middle Ages there was a 
saint called St. Vitus who was credited 
with great power over certain hysterical 
disorders which prevailed at that time, and 
which took the form of mad dancing,—we 
could make good use of that saint today,— 
and that is why chorea, a disease the name of 
which was taken from the Greek word for a 
dance, is popularly called St. Vitus’s Dance. 
It is a nervous disorder that occurs in young 
people, and especially in girls, generally be- 
tween the ages of six or seven and fifteen. 
It is found more often in cities than in the 
country and occurs in children who are of 
the nervous type, or who have become nerv- 
ous from over-pressure in school work, un- 
kind treatment, shock, or the impairment of 
the general health following an illness. 

A great many sufferers from chorea are 
also the victims of articular rheumatism, 
although the connection between the two is 
not yet very well understood. The choreic 
child, even when she is a member of an af- 
fectionate and well-meaning household, is 


Odd Animals That Live Under the Sea | 


Some of the Queer Inhabitants of the Great Naples Aquarium 
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Anemone sulcata, chrysanthemumlike 
animals with stinging tentacles 


HERE is at Naples, in the midst of the 

beautiful park called the Villa Nazio- 

nale,a very interesting aquarium, which 
is a part of the famous Zodlogical Station 
founded more than half a century ago by the 
German naturalist Dohrn, for the study of 
animal and vegetable life of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This station is one of the chief 
scientific laboratories of the world, and it is 
visited by naturalists from every civilized 
country for the purposes of study and obser- 
vation. 

The aquarium is full of the most curious 
forms of submarine life, 
many of which have 
been dredged up from 
the bottom of the sea, 
by the fleet of boats 
that the Zodlogical Sta- 
tion owns and operates. 
This group of pictures 
shows some of the most 
singular and interesting 
exhibits. The first one 
is a group of sea anem- 
ones, - those curious 
creatures, distantly al- 
lied to the coral polyp, 
which resemble flowers 
far more than any other 
form of animal life. 
You might almost think 
these objects were giant 
chrysanthemums; but 
they are really marine 
animals which attach 
themselves to the rocks 
and open wide their 
petal-like tentacles to 
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ensnare the wandering shrimp or baby fish. 
Once the prey touches these waving tenta- 
cles, they close upon it, a stinging tentacle 
paralyzes it, and the unfortunate victim is 
held captive until the 
sea anemone has di- 
gested as much of it as 
it needs for its own pur- 
poses. What a weird 
and merciless creature! 

Next are three more 
familiar inhabitants of 
the sea. Above is the 
cuttlefish, showing its 
grasping arms attached 
to its head and the 
syphon, or pump, for 
forcing water into the 
gill system of the fish 
where we should expect 
its mouth to be. The 
inky fluid which the 
cuttlefish squirts out to 
befoul the water when 
it. wishes to escape 
from an enemy is dis- 
charged from a duct at 
the base of the syphon. Below are two of the 
different species of jellyfish which are so 
common in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Next are several of 
the daintily made egg 
cases of the dogfish, at- 
tached by viscous 
threads to the stems of 
a water plant. Along 
the British coast these 
egg cases, when found, 
are called ‘mermaids’ 
purses.”” The dogfish is 
a species of shark, and 
an inveterate feeder on 
small fish, particularly 
the herring. 

The last picture is of 
a kind of marine life 
similar to the sea anem- 
one, .which has the 
name, among the Ital- 
ians at least, of “lily 
of the sea.’’ This crea- 
ture builds up a coral- 
like stalk from the rock 
on which it is seated 






Egg cases of the dogfish, known as 
**sea-devil’’ or ‘tsea-mouse”’ 


and gets its food in the same ingenious way 
that the anemone does. 

In the foreground of this picture there are 
several mussels, a kind of shellfish that 
attaches itself to the 
rocks on which it lives 
by a tuft of threadlike 
tentacles which it se- 
cretes and forces out 
between its shells. 
These threads are called 
“‘byssus,”’ from an old 
Greek word for a kind 
of textile thread made 
from flax. They are soft 
and viscous when first 
secreted, but they 
quickly grow tough on 
exposure to the sea 
water. 

The building in which 
the aquarium is lo- 
cated was originally on 
the edge of the water, 
but in the course of 
building and beautify- 
ing the park in which it 
stands the shore line was pushed some two 
hundred yards farther out, so that now the 
water—which has to be continually re- 
newed if the specimens in the aquarium are 
to remain healthy—has to be pumped in 
through a long pipe that connects with the 
Bay of Naples. Of course the greatest care 
has to be taken to keep the water at the 
exact temperature to which the plants and 
fish are accustomed; otherwise they would 
not live long. 
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Animals like flowers, with tentacles 
can be quickly retracted 


which 





much to be pitied, especially at the time 
when the trouble is beginning. Before the real 
choreic movements begin—facial grimaces, 
twisting of the. head, winking, involuntary 
movements of the.hand and arm, and soon— 
there is often a''period of what seems to 
other people unnécessary clumsiness. The 
child drops things, moves erratically, bumps 
into people and objects and is voted a gen- 
eral nuisance. She is likely to be nagged 
and scolded, which, of course, only makes 
things worse. 

At the same time the sufferer’s disposition 
may change; the formerly amiable child 
becomes either cross or sullen, the loving 
child seems to lose all power of affection, 
and the tractable child grows unmanageable. 

When the true choreic movements begin, 
it is both cruel and worse than useless to 
tell the child to control them. They are 
quite beyond control and may indeed be 
aggravated by all efforts at control; for such 
efforts only put one more burden on the al- 
ready over-burdened nervous system. In 
the average case of chorea the child falls 
asleep when night comes on, and the move- 
ments then cease, but in very bad cases the 
movements never quite cease and sleep is 
interfered with. The treatment will be dis- 
cussed in a later article. 


A Forest of Machines 


The Interior of a Modern Factory 


THe. photograph above, taken in the 
Springfield factory of the Rolls-Royce 
Company, illustrates the tremendous com- 
plexity of modern manufacturing. Each one 
of these machines is vital to the production 


of a motor car, and there are many hun- 
dreds of them which are not shown in the 
picture. 

The belts which supply the power are 
driven -from shafts connected with large 





The maze of machinery in a modern auto- 
mobile factory 


electric motors, one of which may be seen 
in the upper right-hand corner. Steam 
power is now almost unknown in modern 
factories: electricity, with its great conven- 
ience and ease of control has almost entirely 
superseded it. 

Often the cumbersome belt-drive system 
proves too complicated where many large 
parts must be constantly shifted about, and 


when that happens individual electric 
motors are attached to each one of the 
machines, 

The photographer made his picture after 
the factory had closed, so that there would 
be no blurring during the long exposure 
necessary. A few hours before the entire 
floor: was filled with workmen, busily en- 
gaged in all the myriad operations repre- 
sented in the picture. 


Paul Revere 4 I'Ttalienne 
A New Version of His Ride 


‘A WRITER in the Chicago Tribune, who 
visited Boston not long ago, determined 
to see all the historic spots in that old town. 
So he went down into the North End where 
many of those spots are to be found and 
began the search for Paul Revere’s house. 
He found it at last in North Square, which is 
today the center of the Italian colony of 
Boston, and he got this account of the mat- 
ter from a sturdy youngster who offered his 
services to all and sundry as guide and 
cicerone! 

“Deesa church is where Paula de Riviero 
maka da ride. He say to hees fren’, ‘Dees 
Breesha guys getta too fresh. Eef dey maka 
da walk arounda tonita, you putta da light 
in deesa tower, and whena I seea da light I go 
tella Georga da Wash. Fina man, Georga da 
Wash. He getta his gang and likka da 
Breesha.’ So datta nita da Breesha getta 
fresh and marcha all roun’, an Paula de 
Riviero he go tella Georga da Wash, and 
Georga da Wash getta his gang and fighta 
da Breesha and run ’em all into de Backa 
Bay, and da war alla over.” 
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across the deck and stow it away below. 
We lay alongside the Sumbawa for two 
nights and nearly two more days, while the 
native diver worked tirelessly from dawn 
till dark in the hold of the sunken ship. Case 
after case was hoisted on deck, broken open 
and thrown overboard with its stuffing of 
excelsior, while the little box it contained 
was stowed away somewhere beneath the 
destroyer’s decks. I kept track idly, having 
little else to occupy my mind, and when I 
had counted twenty-four boxes, the work 
ceased as abruptly as it had begun. Then the 
Regulus cast off, steamed out of the lagoon 
and headed for Tahiti, blazing a 
white trail across the placid sea. 


HE hurricane season had 

passed with the spring equi- 

nox,—autumn in the southern 
hemisphere, of course,—and the 
April weather was beautifully dry 
and calm. Standing on the after deck 
that evening, while Iriatai sank and 
merged with the horizon astern, it 
seemed to me that I had never 
watched the termination of a more 
perfect day at sea. I did not notice 
Commander Brixton’s approach till 
I heard his hearty voice. 

“That job’s finished,” he re- 
marked, “and thanks to you, my 
lad!’”’ He waved his hand toward the 
island, no longer visible. ‘Glad to 
see the last of it?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” I answered 

with a doubtful smile. I had told 
him the story of what happened on 
Iriatai, and he nodded understand- 
ingly. 
“Something like the war, I 
reckon; those chaps in the trenches 
are having a bad time just now, but 
later on, when peace comes, they’ll 
look back and think it wasn’t so bad, 
after all.” 

He turned away from me as he 
ceased to speak, and, glancing over 
my shoulder, I saw that a petty 
officer stood at attention close by, 
with a slip of paper in his hand. The 
man’s eyes were round with sup- 
pressed excitement, and his face 
beamed in spite of himself. 

“This just came, sir,” he said, 
and after a moment’s pause, he 
ventured: “And big news, sir, big 
news!” 

Brixton gave the typewritten 
sheet a glance, and for an instant 
the wall of discipline melted away 
between officer and man. It was the 
skipper’s turn to beam. 

“Jove, Rogers!” he exclaimed. 
“T should rather think it was big 
news! Have this posted at once!” 

The man went forward almost at 
a run; Brixton spun about and 
startled me with a tremendous 
whack between the shoulder blades. 
“Do you know what’s happened?” 
he asked. “ Your country’s declared 
war on Germany!” 

Commander Brixton dined with 
his officers that evening, and I sat at 
his right. It was a gay little dinner. 
These Englishmen, cheerful and 
casual on the surface, felt the strain 
of two and a half long anxious years, 
and the knowledge that the great 
western nation, with her wealth of 
men and material, had come in on 
their side, gave them deep satisfac- 
tion, Flag-waving and the word 
“patriotism” were taboo to them, 
but their country’s troubles were 
their troubles at heart, and her 
welfare theirs. 

Healths were drunk, songs sung, 
and stories told, and finally Brixton 
stood up, to say something to us. 

“T owe you chaps, and Selden here, a bit 
of explanation,” he began with twinkling 
eyes. ‘‘ No doubt you’re burning with curios- 
ity, the lot of you! Well, there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t tell you now; so here goes. 
What is the stuff in those little boxes, eh? 
Gold—tons of it! Mined in Johannesburg 
and shipped from Durban, instead of from 
the Cape. We've been buying a lot of stuff in 
the States, you know, and this was going 
there in a quiet way; we’re short of shipping 
in this part of the world, of course. Well, the 
Sumbawa pushed off and didn’t run up. 
There was a row, let me tell you! The under- 
writers howled, and the business was too big 
for even Government to ‘regard with equa- 
nimity,’ as they say. Yes, a proper row! 
Then Selden’s uncle gave me a tip: he’d 
found the only survivor of the Sumbawa 


THE DERELICT 
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stranded down in the Gambier group. All 
hands but this fireman had died at sea—been 
poisoned, he thought; the fellow was an 
Irishman, and he got the wind up, what with 
the dead men and the ghosts he thought he 
saw. So he abandoned the derelict and man- 
aged to get to the Gambiers in the skipper’s 
dinghy. The Huns picked her up and towed 
her into Iriatai Lagoon—thanks to Selden; 
and I fancy her hatches would have stayed 


The diver had donned his weird costume 
He came up once for a crowbar 


/ 
on a long while if he hadn’t come along and 
tipped us off.” 

A steward was passing around the table, 
filling the glasses as he went—Commander 
Brixton’s first. He raised his brimming glass 
and gave me a friendly smile. 

“So here’s to him!” he ended cordially; 
“and let’s all hope he gets a thumping 
cheque from the underwriters!” 


E sighted Tahiti in the middle of 

the following afternoon. The peak 

of Orohena, the central mountain 
of the island, towers more than seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and on that dry clear 
April day I saw it first when we were still 
seventy-five miles off—a tiny triangle, ap- 
pearing and disappearing on the western 
skyline. Hour after hour, as we approached 
the land at about fifteen knots, the moun- 


tain rose from behind the slope of the world, 
till it dominated a jumble of fantastic peaks 
sloping away grandly on all sides. At sunset 
we were not more than twelve miles offshore, 
and the golden light on the mountains, long 
after the valleys and the coastal land were 
obscured in a dusky violet haze, was so su- 
perbly beautiful that the men by the rail 
scarcely exchanged a word. At last the light 
faded, the stars came out, and the lights of 





and gone over the side of the boat. : 
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the little port began to twinkle far ahead. 

We were steaming along the reef now, and 
at times, in the silence, I heard a sound like 
a long-drawn moaning sigh and saw in the 
faint starlight the white line of a roller 
bursting on the coral barrier. Finally the 
beacon lights of the passage fell into line, and 
the Regulus turned sharply to port. The 
steady pulsing of her engines did not slow by 
a single beat as she sped in with the long 
swell crashing on either side. Presently she 
turned east, her propellers ceased their 
churning, and she drifted quietly on the 
glassy lagoon. The plunge of the anchor and 
the loud rattle of its chain violated the 
evening calm. 

The Tara’s men—even the Chinaman— 
all had friends and. relatives ashore, and I 
told them to go where they wished that first 
night, asking them, at Brixton’s request, to 
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keep their mouths shut about the Sumbawa 
affair. The skipper took me ashore in his 
own boat and was kind enough to offer me 
the loan of a few pounds. I accepted thank- 
fully, as I was not sure of finding my uncle’s 
agent that night, and there were many things 
I wished to buy before the Chinese shops 
closed. And I wanted to give Fatu and his 
men a little something to spend on this 
evening of home-coming. When the simple 
formalities of arrival were over I went to 
call on the American consul, my uncle’s good 
friend, and on his veranda with him I found 
old Mr. Jackson, director of the Atoll Trad- 
ing Company, who looked after my 
uncle’s affairs. Both men made much 
of me for my uncle’s sake and joined 
me in a stroll about the streets of the 
townasI did my very necessary shop- 
ping. The gayety I remembered so 
well was gone from Papeete’s streets 
—the war and the absence of all men 
of military age had dampened the 
spirits of the inhabitants. But as we 
passed a modest restaurant | saw 
Fatu at a table inside, surrounded 
by friends as he recounted with 
enormous animation the adventures 
of the past few months. 

“Where are you going to put up, 
Charlie?’”’ the consul was asking. 
“*T wish I could ask you to the house, 
but we’ve so many youngsters that 
there’s not a spare bed in the 
consulate!” 

“‘He’s coming with me,” put in 
Mr. Jackson; “eh, lad? And, by the 
way, we must go down and open the 
office; there’s a radio from Harry 
there.” 

The consul took leave of us, and 
the old trader and I strolled along 
the waterfront to his store. Uncle 
Harry had received my message and 
dispatched a long reply in code. It 
instructed me to leave everything in 
Mr. Jackson’s hands and to take the 
first steamer home. 

“You can sail on the Tangaroa,” 
the trader remarked; “she’s due 
Saturday. 

“Are the servants still at Fana- 
tea?” I asked. Fanatea was my 
uncle’s plantation twenty miles west 
of town. 

“T suppose so—they draw their 
pay every month.” 

“Do you think Uncle Harry 
would mind if we invited the officers 
of the Regulus to dinner out there?” 

“Not a bit—first-rate idea; 
they’ve been pretty decent to you. 
How about tomorrow night? I'll 
help you arrange things. Well, | 
reckon you could do with some 
sleep; let’s go home.” 

An hour later, as I lay between 
fresh cool sheets, scented with the 
pandanus flowers used in the South 
Seas as we use lavender at home, I 
was thinking of the Sumbawa, her 
cargo, the broken case, and Staub’s 
murderous madness on [Iriatai. I 
knew now that the little boxes con- 
tained bars of gold from the African 
mines, and it seemed clear that 
Staub, prying about in the derelict’s 
hold, had become aware of the fact. 
Far from being mad, the German 
bos’n must have been working out a 
cold-blooded plan. Seeing the boats 
depart, and knowing that in all 
probability his countrymen had 
marked his name on the list of dead, 
Staub must have determined to 
make himself the sole inhabitant of 
Iriatai—master of the Sumbawa’s 
cargo, with no living sharer of the 
secret. No doubt he had broken 
open the case while the derelict was 
being towed into Iriatai Lagoon, and, see- 
ing his half-formed schemes threatened by 
the approaching storm, he had boarded the 
ship in desperation, resolved to die on her, 
if necessary, rather than part with her in 
the hurricane. He must have climbed into 
her rigging when she struck the shoal and 
the seas broke over her decks, and remained 
there after she went down, until the lagoon 
was calm enough to let him swim to the 
islet, with the pistol and ammunition to 
which he clung instinctively. The arrival 
of Ivi and Ofai in the canoe would have been 
the first sign that he was not alone on 
Iriatai—unless he saw the smoke of our 
fire; no doubt he questioned the unsuspect- 
ing native sailors and then slaughtered them 
like a brace of sheep. And the drinking-nuts 
in the bottom of the canoe probably saved 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 454 | 
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This space is reserved for the 
American Flag. As all good 
American Boys know, it is 
against the laws of ourcountry 
to use it in an advertisement. 
We would like to show it all 
over this page. 
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**Young athletes need the same 

foods as other young people. Their én t 
craving for sweets should be satis- 

fied . . . with pure candy.” } \ | 
-Nutrition and Dietetics, by Winfield S. Hall, : . } ps 
Professor Emeritus in Physiology, North- ; fe. 


Western University. 
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“It shall be a misdemeanor 
for any person to have print- 
ed, painted, attached or other- 
wise placed a representation 
of any flag, standard, ensign 
or color of the United States 
to advertise any article.” 

—Act of June 2, 1897. 
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| | the Olympic Games agai Strong, healthy 
Mode boys who trained on alf the good things 

i Baby Ruth is made of: pure chocolate, 
fresh milk, butter, & and delicious 
nuts—any trainer “ae you these build 


-up muscle, energy, st ength and wind. 


They are all in by Ruth. They are 
what make it so good to eat, and so good 
for you. Baby Rutfl supplies hours of en- 
ergy. It makes oft “peppy; active and 
tireless. Doctors 4nd coaches recommend 


it. It’s the Amerigan Boys’ favorite candy. 





It’s up to the ,boys of today to win the 
next Olympic dames. Start now to train 
yourselves. Li Je clean, keep regular hours 
and eat the godd things that build strength, 


energy and mascle. You'll recognize Baby 





Ruth by its kanitary red-and-white pack- 
age. TREAT frounsnie TODAY. 5c does it. 
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Boys, You Can Play 
in a Band Like This 


Start It 


HINK of this, fellows! 

You, yourself, playing ina 

band like this... not next 
year, but right now. Yes, it is possi- 
ble. You can do it if you can whistle 
or hum a tune. And if there’s no 
band for you to join, we'll help 
you start one. 

Get your buddies interested. Then 
take it up with your scout leaders, your 
school teachers, or your Dads. Show 
them this ad.Tell them Conn has been 
organizing and equipping bands for 50 
years. Tell them Connwill start your band. 


























And in 90 days from the first rehearsal 
you'll be ready for your first concert. 

Our organizer takes care of all de- 
tails. Easy financing plan, for individ- 
ual instruments or complete set. You 
make progress in the first rehearsals. 
Everybody is ‘‘pepped up,” and when 
the band steps out for its first parade 
.-. Oh, Boy! 

SEND THE COUPON NOW for fur- 
ther facts about this great opportunity 
tohavea band ofyour very own. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


Conns are Famous as 


Easy to“Play 


Conn instruments have always been 
known for remarkable ease of playing. 
On the saxophone you play a tune in 
one hour! The word s great bands, pro- 
fessional and amateur, use Conns. 


Perfect scale from lowest tohighestreg- 
ister. Improved, simplified key systems. 
Adjustable valve mechanism. Lightning- 
like slide action. Famous hydraulic ex- 
pansion process provides smooth-as-glass 
interior,perfect carriage for sound waves. 


FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS, 
on any Conn. Send coupon now for free literature 
and details of trial offer. Remember, Conn is the 
only maker of every instrument used inthe band. 





INSTRUMENTS 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


C. G. CONN, Lfid., 948 Conn Bldg., 
Elkhart, Ind. Gentlemen: Please send fur- 











r ‘ Name 

ther facts about your plan for organizing 
bands,without obligation { }.Sendlitera- St-orR.F.D 
ture and details of trial offer on City, State 
(Instrument) County. 
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him from a speedy death with thirst. My 
thoughts ran on; it was like fitting into place 
the last scattered bits of a picture-puzzle. 
But finally, long after midnight, I fell asleep. 

My week on Tahiti passed pleasantly and 
quietly. We had our little party at the 
plantation, where Mr. Jackson and the con- 
sul helped me to receive our guests. And 
back in the big outdoor kitchen the surviv- 
ors of the Tara made merry. 

Saturday came at last, bringing the 
freighter which had replaced the fine passen- 
ger ship now serving as a transport on the 
other side of the world. Fatu and old Fa- 
huri and Lem and Marama came to the 
dock in a little group to say good-by; the 
Chinaman pressed into my Lona a bag of 
lichi nuts—his parting gift. Sometime dur- 
ing the night twenty-four little steel-banded 
boxes had been hoisted aboard the Tangaroa 
to start their journey north. 

The crowd waved listlessly as the ship 
cast off; they were saving their emotion for 
other ships, which would one day bring hus- 
bands and brothers home. As we steamed 
out of the passage and northwest at a scant 
ten knots I watched Tahiti fade away 
astern without regret; those were stirring 
times, and I was eager to get home and take 
my own small part in them. 


IFTEEN days later we hove to on a 
Fea foggy morning off the Golden 

Gate. A handsome little schooner, on 
whose stern I read the pretty name Adven- 
turess, pitched and tossed in the swell close 
by; a boat put out with a pilot, and my 
heart Prose ¢ to skip a beat as I saw another 
man—a tall sinewy man, wearing dark 
glasses and moving with the activity of a 
boy—spring up the ladder after him. Two 
minutes later I was greeting my uncle. 

I had a great deal to tell him, after our 
lunch in his hotel, but there is no need of 
setting down what I said, for the story has 
been told. Our train for home would not 
leave until eight o’clock that night. 

“How about enlisting?” I asked my uncle 
when we had yarned for a long time. ‘‘ Do 
you think I can get into the Army?” He 
shook his head. 

“I’m afraid not,” he told me; “not now, 
anyway—not till you're eighteen. But 
there’s plenty of time—this war will last 
long enough to give everyone his chance. 

“Wish I could get in myself,” he went on 
gloomily, a moment later; ‘‘there’s no hope, 
with these wretched eyes. But they’re a lot 
better nowadays. I’ve been to a dozen doc- 
tors, and they all tell me the same thing—the 
Army wouldn’t take me on a bet! But I can’t 
loaf around here like an old woman! Yes, I’m 
sailing on the Tangaroa next week. If I can’t 
get to the war, I might as well go south, 
start building a new schooner and try to 
patch things up on Iriatai!”’ 

Knowing Uncle Harry’s character, I real- 
ized how deeply it hurt him to renounce all 
hope of getting to the front. 

The joy of our arrival at the ranch, and of 
seeing once more the faces of the people I 
loved best in the world, has no part in this 
tale. But, since it began with a telegram, it is 
fitting that it should end with another: a 
message which reached me early in that 
war-time summer, asking me to report, at 
my convenience, at the offices of the British 
consul-general in San Francisco. 

I wasted no time and alighted from the 
night train on the memorable morning, just 
as my father and I had alighted one morning 
so many months before. After a leisurely 
breakfast, and what I considered a decent 


interval, my taxi stopped at the offices of 
the consulate, and I was ushered into the 
presence of a dignified and friendly English- 


man. 

“Mr. Selden?” he asked pleasantly. 

“Yes, sir—Charles Selden,” I replied. 

“I’m sorry,” the consul went on; “but 
my business with you requires a formal iden- 
tification. Would you mind coming in this 
afternoon with two or three gentlemen pre- 
pared to vouch for your identity?” 

I thought for a moment. ‘“‘ Would Doctor 
Stimson do?’’ I asked. He was an old friend 
of my father’s, and his summer home was 
not far from our ranch. 

The Englishman smiled. “Perfectly!” he 
said. ‘I’ve known him for years. But we 
a have two—whom else can you think 
re) ” 


‘How about Mr. Macdonald, the banker? 
He often comes to shoot at our place.” 

“Splendid!” 

I thanked him and was turning to go on 
my errand when he called me back. ‘‘See 
here,” he said with twinkling eyes; ‘I’m not 
very busy today. Take a chair yonder while 
I call them up. Macdonald’s a good fellow, 
and I fancy the doctor hasn’t gone to the 
hospital yet.” 

He picked up a telephone to put in his 
calls, and presently I heard its faint buzz. 
Half an hour later my father’s two friends 
were ushered in, a minute apart. They 
greeted the consul, caught sight of me, and 
crossed the room to shake my hand. 

“Hello, Charlie,” said Mr. Macdonald, a 
short, stout man with a head bald as an egg. 
“What are you doing up here?”’ 

“T’ll tell you about that presently,’’ said 
the consul with an air of mystery; ‘‘ would 
you two mind signing your names to this— 
it’s a statement of how long you’ve known 
—— Selden, and vouching for his iden- 
tity?” 

The two names were signed. The English- 
man folded the slipof paper carefully, opened 
his safe, stowed it away in a pigeonhole, and 
took from a little drawer an envelope of 
thick brown paper. It was sealed with three 
big red seals, and on the upper left-hand 
corner I saw the name of a great British 
underwriting firm. 

“That’s for you!” said the consul, hand- 
ing me the envelope. ‘‘I fancy it contains a 
word of thanks; and remember, the British 
Empire’s behind the people who are thank- 
ing you.” He turned to the two Americans, 
watching this little scene with puzzled looks. 
“Do you know what this young man has 
done?” he went on. ‘There’s no longer any 
secret about it, so I’m going to tell you. 
Down in the South Seas, he found a missing 
ship—a derelict called the Sumbawa—and 
managed to get word to a British man-of- 
war. Her cargo, disguised as machinery, 
was in reality a shipment of gold from the 
Rand, bound for this country. Let’s see—in 
your money it amounts to over twelve 
million dollars!” 

The banker’s eyes were sparkling with in- 
terest. “And you found. it, eh!’ he ex- 
claimed, turning to me. ‘“‘Come! Let’s see 
what’s in the envelope!” 

I opened my pocket-knife and slit the 
thick paper deliberately. There was a folded 
slip of richly embossed stationery inside, 
bearing a few typed lines of appreciation— 
curt and dignified. And inside that I found 
still another slip—this one pink and frilled 
along one end. I unfolded it under the bat- 
tery of curious and friendly eyes. It was a 
draft for twenty thousand pounds. 

THE END 





Ate Big Words Funny? 


Farag tg tool for anyone who wants 
to write well is the “Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage’’ (Oxford)—a text- 
book more entertaining than most novels. 
Concerning one form of ‘‘humor,” so-called, 
the author, H. W. Fowler, says: 

“All of us have been pedantic humorists 
in our time. We spend much of our child- 


hood picking up a vocabulary. We like to See 


air our latest fads; we discover that our 
elders are tickled when we come out with a 
new word they thought beyond us. We de- 
vote some pains to tickling them further, 
and there we are—pedants and _ polysyl- 
labists both. But there are always some who 
fail to realize that their clever habit, ap- 
plauded at home, will make them insuffer- 
able outside. Playful use of long or queer 
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words is a one-sided game, boring the lis- 
tener more than it pleases the speaker.” 

A real humorist—Will Rogers, for exam- 
ple—uses short, everyday words with but 
little slang. His ideas are funny and need no 
boring tricks of speech. Here is a list of 
tiresome old words that callow people, and 
stupid jokers, seem to use again and again. 
how many similar chestnuts you can 
add to them from your friends’ remarks: 


Ablutions (for bath) Digit (for finger) 
Beverage (for drink) Erstwhile (for former) 
Bivalve (for oyster) 

Matutinal (for morning) 
Nether garments (for trousers) 
Olfactory organ (for nose) Optic (for eye) 
Osculate (for kiss) Parlous (for bad) 
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Ward’s new and greater Fall Catalogue. 
You, too, may just as well profit by the 
savings it places within your reach. 
We know you will be delighted with this 
new book when you receive it. After you have 
studied its pages carefully ‘ge will agree that 


it may justly be called “The World’s Greatest 
Catalogue.” 


You will find that many new articles are 
offered in this big money-saving catalogue— 
new things that you would expect to find only 
in the large city stores. We search markets of 
the well for better and newer goods for 
your selection. 


Sv: today for ppd own free copy of 


Opportunity to know 
the lowest price before 
you buy—the right price to 
pay for quality goods; an oppor- 
tunity to buy from a house whose 
first rule has always been that you must 
be pleased or you get your money back. 


Tested Quality Goods at Lowest Prices 


New, fresh merchandise, wider range of 
choice and a better catalogue are not all that 
we offer you. Values are better than ever in 
the history of the Company. because many 
articles have been replaced as a result of in- 
creased value in new products discovered 
through our exhaustive laboratory tests. 


Altogether, this is the finest catalogue of the 


Newer Styles—Greater Selections 


The styles in this book are newer—more up- 
to-the-minute—and a greater variety to choose 
from than ever before. 

; We are using more color illustrations, more 
interesting photographs, to show you the 
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merchandise exactly as it is—to help you make 
your selections. And as you read this catalogue, 
remember that every statement—every claim— 
every description and picture tells the truth. 


This great book provides an opportunity 
for you to save money on every purchase; an 


many we have issued. 56 years’ experience in 
buying and manufacturing, in choosing worthy, 
serviceable merchandise, has gone into its 
making. The World’s Greatest Catalogue is yours 
free. Send for it today. Study its pages. See for 
yourself how Ward can save you money. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Listen to the 
RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 
Every Monday night from stations _ 


wi KYW WSM 

WBAL wccoO KWK 
WBZA wit WHAS 
W BZ wLlw WMC 
WHAM WBT KVOO 
KDKA WSB WBAP 

KOA 
at 8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
at 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 





Send (dupon Today 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT. 104-H 


Chicago 


Portland, Ore. 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Please 


*Kansas City St. Paul 
Oakland, Calif. 


Baltimore 
Fort Worth 


mail my free copy of Montgomery 





Ward's complete Fall and Winter catalogue. 
Name.....cccccccccccccccccccccccccscscesnsecesess 
Street & NO...cccccccececccccccccccsessesscesseees 
Rural Route No....eseeeeeeeeees Box No.......++++ 
Wiles Gis acess ccccccsssccese State. .ccccccccce 
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When your mouth 






is dry and hot—voice 
hoarse—throat parched— 
lubricate with WRIGLEY’S. 


After every meal 
































Why I believe in Target 








ractise for Boys 


Anthony H. G. Fokker 
World Famous Flyer and Aircraft Designer 


Keep your boy on the path to soundness of body and 


BOYS! 


Get your FREE copy 
of the Daisy Manual 


alert action. 


from nearest hardware 
or sporting goods dealer. 
It tells how to be a crack 
shot! 


greatest asset, 


success. Ask 
Daisy 


DAISY 











raind — to the practical union of quick judgment and 


Give him a Daisy Air Rifle and let him 


practice target shooting. 

“Your fingers on the controls must act with the flash 
of a thought,” says Anthony H. G. Fokker, famous flyer, 
the man who designed Commander Byrd’s Trimotor 
planes, the Josephine Ford and the America; the 
victorious Southern Cross, Miss Earhart’s Friendship, 
, and many other record-making aircraft. “In this age of 

speed and action,” Mr. Fokker writes, ‘‘instant judgment is a man’s 


and that is why I believe in the benefics of target 


practice for growing boys.” 

Many other well-known experts approve this idea. Share your 
boy’s fun at target shooting — it brings 
years the Daisy has been the standard 
millions of boys on careers of the wide-awake action that leads to 


‘ou closer together. For 40 
ys’ rifle, helping to start 


our dealer to show you the rifle illustrated — the 


‘ Pump Gun, a 50-shot repeater for $5 — and other Daisy Air 
Rifles, a model for every age, from $1 .to $5,—or sent direct on 
receipt of price. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


RIFLES 
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him up. So after a while he let the thing. 


drop. Even when S. Laveen came out for 
football, Tom kept his mouth shut, and so 
did I, as far as Tom was concerned. But I 
certainly unloaded my mind to this boy. 

“Listen,” I said to him, when he came 
into the gym about a week after practice 
started. ‘‘You’re not gonna play any foot- 
ball this fall.” 

“‘Mebbe not, but I’m goin’ to try to,” he 
said, with a grin. 

“Not with that back of yours,’ I said, 
“all jimmed up, and the vertebrae doubled 
ig on each other, the way they were last 
all.” 

“Mr. Shannon, my back is O.K. again,” 
he said. “I worked in one of Dad’s junk 
yards all summer, wheelin’ old iron and 
steel, and before I started down here yes- 
terday I went to a doctor and he gave me a 
3 goin’ over and says I’m absolutely 

a. 


“That may be true,” I said. ‘‘But look, 
you're too little to play Varsity football, 
specially at end, where a man needs heft 
for this smashing game we play.” 

“Mr. Shannon, let me show you sumpin,” 
he said. ‘Come on in the locker room.” 

So I went with him, and he stripped off, 
and stepped on the scales. I got a surprise, 
for, instead of fiddling with the beam to 

t it up as close to 150 pounds as he could, 
28 set it at 164 pounds, and then he stepped 
on the platform and smacked that old figure 
right in the nose. The beam went up with 
a big click, what I mean. 

“What have you been doin’ this sum- 
mer?” I said. ‘‘Oh, you told me, didn’t 
you? Hustling junk.” 

“Yes, and it’s hard work,” he grinned. 

Well, I looked him over, and I never saw 
a better-looking kid for muscle and trim. 
He's brown asa berry, that being his natural 
complexion of course, and his muscles stick 
out as hard as bones, all over him. Short, 
and double bow-legged, and all that, but 
his shoulders, big and wide, had muscles 
under them, front and back. His backbone 
was buried deep under ridges of muscles. He 
looked good, all I need to say. 

“Suit yourself,” I said, finally. ‘But 
with your back I think you're foolish. This 
smashing game we play is likely to cave you 
in again, and for good, this time. Do your 
folks know you wanta play?” 

“Yes, and Dad says all right, if I like 
it,” he said. ‘‘We’ll take a chance. And 


‘they’re not goin’ to say I'm a yellow pup, or 


a soldier, or a quitter, see? 

“Luck to you,” I said, but I didn’t feel 
any too good about it. Football isn’t like 
lightning, which only strikes once, they oy. 
I’ve noticed that when a guy gets badly 
hurt in football he gets hurt again and 
again, if he keeps at it. Football strikes in 
the same place any number of times, and 
my idea is that when a man gets struck at 
once he might as well drop out. 


OLLY got into some togs I dug out for 
him, and went out on the field to report 
to Coach. After a while I saw old Tom 

O'Neill and told him he’d lost the first half 
of his bet, if I’d been willing to bet with 
him. Solly Laveen was out for more football 
and punishment. - 

“He'll get the punishment, but he won’t 
take it,” growls Tom. And that’s all that’s 
said just then. 

The football season goes along, about as 
usual, full of ups and downs-and sidewipes, 
and about the middle of the season it looks 
as if we'll maybe have a team, if we can 

roduce some ends from somewhere. Every- 
body complains about the ends being weak 
—everybody, that is, that thinks he knows 
about football. Coach tries all the boys he 
can get his hands on, including three or four 
left-overs from last year, and the ones sent up 
from last year’s rhinies, recommended by old 
Tom O'Neill. 

Coach sets ’em all at the old smashin 
game, which is a terrible game, if you loo 
at it one way. You know yourself how im- 
portant it is to have good strong ends. The 
ends keep the play in between ’em, so that 
their own nine other men can have a chance 
to stop things. Ends want to be strong, they 
want to be smart, and they want to be game. 
You can’t have a first-class football team 
without pretty fair ends. You know that 
yourself. 

Well, there was quite a lot of fuss about it, 
and everybody took a hand. Coach worked 
every combination he could think of, even 
trying out little S. Laveen now and then, 
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and I won't say he did any better or any 
worse than the rest of the boys trying to play 
end. But things didn't go right, and we were 
weak at ends. We lost a couple of tough 
games because of that. 

“Because of that!’’ Coach wailed, finally 
to me. He came round to me once in a while, 
though he thought I was old-fashioned and 
my football out of date. Every now and then 
I’ve helped him out of a hole, though, and 
he admits it. 

“T know your trouble,” I said. 

“What is it then, I ask yuh?” he said. 

“Dumb end play,” I said. 

“How d’yuh mean?” he wants to know. 
“These kids are doing the best they can to 
do exactly what I tell ’em, If that’s dumb, 
I'll eat it.” 

“Well, sharpen -up your teeth, then, 
Coach,” I said, ‘because I think you'd bet- 
ter eat it, right away.” 

“What are you driving at?” he said. 


.‘We’ve always played a strong smashing 


game with the ends sent in fast and hard to 
crash the interference and give the backs a 
chance to go in and get the runner.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” I said. 

“Trouble?” he says, getting sore. ‘It’s 
worked, hasn’t it?” 

“Sure, when we had good strong smashing 
ends,” I said; ‘‘it worked all right. But now 
you’re out of good smashing ends, and be- 
sides that, the teams that we play know that 
we try to smash, and nothing else. And | 
never saw anything sillier than playing a 
weak, childish smashing game with light 
ends against teams that expect you to 
smash, or try to.” 

“Well, for the love of—” 

“Of course,” I said, “I’m not coaching 
this team, but if I was I’d try to make my 
game fit my material. And if I was, I’d never 
teach my kids to do the same thing every 
time in the same situation. I’d ask them to 
mix things up a little bit. For instance, I'd 
never tell an end to smash every time. I'd 
tell him, especially if he wasn’t a first-class, 
bang-up smasher, to wait out, and let the 
half go into the interference. And then, after 
a while, I’d notice that these other teams 
were not so cocky about what they would do 
against our ends. Anyhow,” I said, ‘‘they’d 
have to study our ends, instead of going out 
all set to take care of a bunch of dumb ends 


‘that did nothing but put their heads down, 


shut their eyes, and crash.” 

“Every coach oughta go to a coaching 
school, once in a while,” he says, sorta 
sarcastic. But we're friends, see? 

“‘ Come to coaching school,” I said, ‘‘to a 
professor that’s been working at football 
since 1895 or so.” 

“But, Spike,”’ he says, ‘I think y’r right, 
of course. But I haven’t got any ends smart 
enough to play a waiting game, or to mix up 
waiting and smashing.” 

““How do you know? You haven't tried 
any of ’em, have you?” ; 

“Well, no, that’s right. Say, why don’t 
you coach this team for me, yourself?” 

“T’m busy,” I said, ‘Besides, a lot of 
people think I’m too old-fashioned in my 
football stuff. But if I was as good a coach as 
you are, I’d go on and switch my end styles, 
and show the world a good football team yet 
this year.” 

“Spike, you’re full of applesauce, but I’ll 
think about your ideas,” he said. ‘In case | 
decide to try it—have you noticed anything 
that looks like an end, that I haven’t seen?” 

“Only one kid,” I said. ‘‘There may be 
others, but I’ve noticed just this one.” 

“ Who? ” 

“Boy named Laveen,” I said. ‘Short, 
chunky, double bow-legged boy, smart.” 

“Yeah, but O’Neill says he’s yellow, 
soldiers all the time, and can’t play end at 
all,” he said. ‘‘I never noticed him, myself.” 

“Tom O'Neill is Irish,” I said. ‘‘ And this 
boy’s a Serb. Tomwas a husky fullback, and 
we're talking about end play.” 

“Meaning that Tom—” ; 

“Tom don’t know any more about playing 
end than I know about what Germany an‘ 
France are fighting about,” I said. ‘‘ Which is 
four dollars’ worth less than nothing at all.” 

“But he’s taught the boys to smash.” 

“Sure, he tells them to duck their heads 
and bump into the first legs they see coming 
at ’’em,” I said. “ And that’s all he lets ’em do. 
That doesn’t make ends.”’ 

“You're right,” says Coach. ; 

We talked a long while about this thing, 
because it was important. Coach is a goo 
guy, and he knows I’m not jealous of his job. 

[coNTINUED ON PAGE 458] 
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NOW YOU 
TELL ONE! 


The Companion will pay $1.00 for 
each original joke that is accepted 
for this column. Only the best of the 
thousands that are sent us can be 
used and paid for. We can 
not undertake to return those 
that are not accepted. 


BOTH WANTED TO KNOW 


N a recent recitation period the teacher 
asked, “‘ John, why do we use soap?” 
“Well, that’s what I'd like to know,’’ he 
replied with feeling. 
—Gertrude G. Barnes 


ONLY THE SPARE 


ACK: “I called on Mabel last night, and I 
wasn’t any more than inside the door 
before her mother asked me my intentions.” 
John: “That must have been embarrass- 
ing. 
Sock: “Yes, but that’s not the worst of it. 
Mabel called from upstairs and said, ‘That 
isn't the one, Mother.’ ’’ 
—S. L. McFarland 


OUR VEGETABLE ZOO 




























Drawn by D. T. Carlisle 
VI. The Camelon 


HE GOT THEM ALL IN 


THE teacher was giving the fifth grade a 
test. She wrote on the board: ‘‘ Use the 
words see, saw, seen in sentences.’’ One child 
handed in the following answer: “I seen a 
seesaw!” —Clarn Ogilvic 


WHO WOULDN'T 
A TEACHER told little Johnny that the 


word “ferment”? means to “work.” 
Later in the day she asked the class to write 
a sentence containing the word ‘‘ferment”’ 
correctly used. 
Johnny wrote, “I would much rather play 
outdoors all day than ferment in school.” 
—Edgar Bagley 


PARTNERSHIP CAME TO GRIEF 


CHARLES and John had been given a 
kitten, but they did not agree on the 
ownership. Finally the mother persuaded 
them that Charles should own the kitten’s 
head and fore feet, and John should own the 
hind feet and the tail. Then each could stroke 
his own cat. All went well until John acci- 
dently stepped on the cat's tail and it cried. 
Charles demanded, ‘‘Who stepped on my 
cat?” John quickly answered, ‘“‘No one 
stepped on your cat. I stepped on my cat, 
and your cat went ‘meow.’ ”’ 
—Millie S. Kyne 


SALESMANSHIP 


THE other day I strolled into a stationery 

store where fountain pens were being 
sold. The agreeable salesgirl asked me if I 
cared to try the pen I picked out. After 
carefully filling the pen, I proceeded to write 
my whole knowledge of Latin, ‘ Tempus 
Fugit, Tempus Fugit, Tempus Fugit,” in 
various styles. The bright young thing 
smiled sweetly and said, “It writes beau- 
tifully, doesn’t it, Mr. Fugit?” 

—Philip Johnson 
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NEW CAR STYLE 


Plymouth Features—New slender 
profile chromium-plated radiator. 
—Long, low bodies. — Generous room 
for 2 to 5 passengers, according to body 
model, — Luxurious deep upholstery 
and appointment detail such as you 
expect only in cars of far higher price. — 
New “Silver-Dome” high-com- 
pression engine, for use with any 
gasoline. — Characteristic Chrysler 
power, speed and acceleration. — Un- 
believable smoothness of operation at 
all driving speeds. —Body impulse 
neutralizer.— Chrysler light-action 
internal expanding hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes — no other car 


of this price possesses this feature. 








Plymouth Two-Door Sedan, $690 


unten PLYMOUTH 








$670 
670 
690 
695 
720 
725 


. ° ° . . o 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit + Chrysler dealers are in a 
position to extend the convenience of time payments. 


Coupe 

Roadster 

2-Door Sedan . ° e e ° 

Touring 

De Luxe Coupe i. 2 

4-Door Sedan . e 4 e 
AND UPWARDS 


A NEW ZENITH OF LOW PRICED CAR-LUXURY 


AND PERFORMANCE 


With the new Plymouth, Chry- 
sler is the first to give, at so 
low a price, the advantages of 
performance, riding ease, de- 
pendability and full adult size 
which characterize fine cars of 
higher price. 

It is so revolutionary an ad- 
vance over other low priced 
cars, it is such conclusive evi- 
dence that the past year’s strides 
in the science of manufacturing 
have multiplied the purchasing 
power of the motor car dollar, 
that you will surely want to per- 
suade your family to see it and 
drive it. 


A Plymouth ride is the best 
demonstration of the quiet of 
its power and the smoothness 
of its flight. Put your foot on 


the light-action internal hy- 
draulic 4-wheel brakes to know 
the fastest and safest decelera- 
tion you have ever experienced. 


And above all, note its beauti- 
ful lines and finish, and stretch 
at ease in its deep-upholstered, 
full adult-size bodies, to com. 
ptehend how completely the 
Plymouth surpasses cars here- 
tofore sold under $1000. 


Have your folks see and ride in 
the Plymouth. We believe they 
will discover there has never 
been a car anywhere near its 
price that can approach the 
Plymouth for power, pick-up, 
smoothness, easy handling, 
safety, quietness and roominess 
—nor that can equal it in 


beauty and style. 
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Lo, Fellows.. ! 
see you later! 


Believe me, I won’t be late the 
first day of school—or any other 
day either! ’Cause I’ve got the 
slickest runnin’ bicycle you ever 
saw and it doesn’t take me more 
than two minutes to cover six 
blocks. 


My bike’s got a New Departure 
coaster brake on it— the new 
kind, I mean, with 24 surface 
multiple-disc brake which oper- 
ates just like an automobile 
clutch. It’s sure fun to ride it 
now-—so velvet like and smooth- 
running. 






















You can have one, too, on a 
new bicycle or on the bicycle (- 
you now have. Go down to 
the store and ask them 
about it, then sell the idea 


to your dad. ‘ 
Bhim 


NEW DEPARTURE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


DEPAR 
ws “Model om UR. 





Improved 


COASTER BRAY 

















my LOOK at 
= your ; 
=7; SHOES. 


OG 4 SO 
Aorenexs aang —_— 


a 
Shoes get the “once-over” first! They 


i 
must be neat, to makea good impression. 



















Be “polished”—2 minutes a day does it, 


with “old reliable” 
on Zin fl 
18- 


SHINOL 
The Home Shoe Polishes 


10- and 15- 
All Colors—At All Dealers 

















P. S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
shine! Use 2 wv 1 or Shinola—Tan for body 
and fenders (will not affect color of car). 


VERRAN Ade. Use 2 1n 1 Black for the top. 


ot 





‘SOLDIER! 


Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION 


SOLDIER! 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 456] 


Anything I tell him I tell him because I’m 
interested in seeing our gang produce some 
real big Conference-championship football. 

Coach wanted me to come out and take 
hold of his squad of ends, but I told him I 
never played end, and the boys might think 
I was an old dodo. I told him to try the idea, 
if he wanted to, about like this: Pick out 
three pairs of the best ends he had, and use 
all three, one after another, in a long scrim- 
mage with the rhinies, the freshmen carrying 
the ball all the time. Don’t tell the rhinies 
what the idea is, and don’t tell the Varsity, 
either. Just get these three pairs of ends oft 
to one side before the scrimmage starts, or 
before they get into it in turn, and tell ’em to 
play end the way they’d rather play it— 
smash when they wanted to smash, wait out 
when they wanted to wait, and so on. 

“Spike, that ought to turn up an end or 
two, if there is an end in the lot,” he said. 
“And, by George, I believe y’r right about 
mixing up the style of end play. Long as the 
other fellow knows we'll smash from the 
ends, he’ll protect himself. But if we can 
keep him guessing—well, y’r right.” 

I didn’t say anything more, but waited to 
see what would happen. I’d mentioned this 
little S. Laveen, and I didn’t want to be 
pushing him on Coach. If Coach wanted to 
try Laveen, all right; if he didn’t, all right. I 
hoped the kid would get a chance, but I 
wasn't going to shove on the thing, because 
he might get hurt again. And then how 
would I feel? 

But you can be sure that I kept an ear 
open and an eye out to keep track of things. 
The very next night Coach limbered up the 
ends by showing ’em how to wait out and use 
their hands to protect themselves against 
blockers—how to get their knee out in front, 
with one leg back, and so on, in case they 
wanted to plant themselves and make the 
play pick its course before hitting into it. 
And the day after that, he told me before 
leaving the gym that he was trying my idea 
and maybe I’d like to come up and watch 
how it worked out. I went right out there, 
because I had a hunch. 

My hunch was that this little S. Laveen of 
mine would show Coach some end play, al- 
though I hadn’t seen him lining up since he 
was a freshman. I just naturally had him 
sized up as one of those shifty, cagy ends 
with enough power when they used it right 
to play hob with the other fellows’ attack 
outside tackle. That was my hunch. And 
then, right in back of that hunch, like its 
shadow, was another little thin and hazy 
notion that the boy was liable to get hurt, 
and if he was going to get hurt I wanted to 
be right there, Johnny on the spot. So I went 
up there, with my hunch and its shadow. 
And I might as well tell you right now that 
both were right. 


UT no, I'll go through with the story. It 
wasa long, ragging-and-dragging scrim- 
mage session. You know how they are, 

when Coach is working on some special points 
he’s got to get polished up. 

“Freshmen’s ball,” Coach tells Tom 
O'Neill. “Give us y’r best lineup, and see 
how many touchdowns you can make from 
the forty-yard line. No forward passes. Run 
the ball. Hop to it. Hopkins and Singer,” he 
began callin’ out the lineup, ‘‘take the ends.” 

Well, they went to it, and they worked 
and fought and scrambled for two hours. 
After a while Coach put in a new pair of 
ends, the first having shown nothing much. 
O'Neill put in a new set of rhiny backs, and 
again they went at it; pounding and smack- 
ing, inside tackle and out. And after a while 
these two ends were yanked, because they 
were worse than the first, and then— 

“Laveen and Morgan take the ends,” 
yells Coach. ‘‘C’mon, rhinies, let’s see what 
you've got, now.” 

Back they went to the forty-yard line, and 
Tom O’Neill fits himself out a new back- 
field, using part of the first-timers and a 
couple fresh boys. I looked at little S. 
Laveen and kept my eyes on him. He lined 
up at right end, and I got around on that 
side of the scrimmage. He looked little, but I 
knew he weighed 164 or so, and that he was 
smart, and game. 

He lined up crossways, facing in towards 
the play, the way I like to see an end place 
himself. Nothing happened for a while, the 
rhinies trying the other side of the line, and 
then poking around at center. But then they 
tried an off-tackle play from an unbalanced 
line, and here they came. I was nervous, fora 
fact, although I’ve been through many’s the 
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bloody battle, as player and coach as well as 
trainer and this is only a little foreign boy 
from Chicago. I was chattering, that excited! 

“Take 'em, kid,” I heard myself mut- 
tering. 

Well, he took ’em. He sort of sasshayed 
across the line of scrimmage, hands out 
before him, and watched that play—two big 
backs rushing at him hard to carry him out 
wide and let the play go through. They 
must have thought he would smash, but in- 
stead, he watched his chance and dived,—or 
dove; which is it?—dived slick between ’em, 
shouldering one on each side as he went. 
Well, he got one strong hand on the runner, 
and dragged him partly down, so that the 
halfback, coming up, could finish the tackle 
and stop the play with no gain. 

“Atta boy, kid!” I yelled. And I looked 
over at Coach. He nodded and grinned. He 
hadn't seen any of the ends acting like that, 
this day. 

“Try it again, try it again, rhinies,”’ yells 
old Tom O'Neill. It makes him sore to see 
this little kid—the boy that’s yellow—stop 
his play without smashing in hard. 

So the rhinies line up again, and again 
they come crashing out. This time, though, 
they swing the play a little wider, and my 
boy sizes it up right, The two blockers come 
at him a little more carefully, because he'd 
foxed ’em last time. So he plays it right. 
Without waiting or hesitating, he takes a 
long, slithering diving drive right at the 
middle of the formation and smashes it up 
like a lead ball hitting some toothpicks. 
Those shoulders of his, and his double bow- 
legs swinging sideways, break that play 
wide open. Fhe runner ducks and dodges 
back to avoid the stackup, and the end 
comes round from the other side to catch 
him from behind. Man, this little kid 
crashed that interference as pretty as any 
big smashing end you ever saw in your life. 

“Nice going, Laveen!’’ yells Coach. 

“Go get him, rhinies,” yells old Tom 
O'Neill. ‘‘That’s the unsmashing end that 
can’t smash, see? He won’t crash again!” 

Then they called a fake play, shooting the 
interference off the other side, but bringing 
the runner around on Laveen’s side with one 
man to block. Little boy waited, and waited 
—didn’t get sucked in too fast, or anything. 
He waited, and when the thing welelaed he 
picked off that runner for a loss, out from 
behind his blocker. 

That satisfies them for a while; so they let 
this little kid alone and try some other 
stuff. I give Coach the wink, and he nods. 
He’s got himself one end, now, anyway, and 
that was half his battle. Laveen don’t get 
cocky or smart; he just wears about half a 
grin, but his eyes are serious, and he goes on 
about his business. Things slow down. 

“C’mon, rhinies, snap it up, give us 
sumpin,”’ Coach yells. 

“Say, my boys are gettin’ used up,” says 
Tom O'Neill. “T’ll just go in there myself, 
hey, Coach?” 

“Suit y’rself, but be careful, or y’ll get 
hurt,” Coach tells him. This gets Tom sore, 
and he’s already peeved at the way little 
Laveen has stopped his freshmen. Little 
boy’s yellow, and he knows it, see? Soldier, 
and all that. Well, he’ll show ‘em sumpin. 
He ketches my eye once, and I can see he’s 
up to sumpin. I’d like to stop it, because of 
my hunch, but then I think: all right, let ’em 
go. This boy’ll take care of himself. , 

“All right, rhinies, let’s give ’em sumpin 
to think about,” yells Tom. He drags in the 
three biggest backs he’s got to make himself 
a tough backfield, and * calls ’em into a 
huddle around him. Old Tom’s been a ter- 
rible line crusher in his day, and as good a 
blocker as we ever had. When he was playin’ 
full, we always counted on him to take care 
of the end by himself, instead of sending two 


men out, the way we usually have to do, 
with backs that block no better than ours. , 


Tom weighs right at two hundred, and he’s 
all man, hard as nails. 

“Let’s go, rhinies,” he yells. ‘See if there 
are any soldiers on that Varsity outfit!” 

They called a signal, and up came the play 
—an off-tackle smash from an unbalanced 
line, old Tom O’Neill himself carryin’ the 
ball. On Laveen’s side of the line, see? Well, I 
caught my breath. Here’s where the kid— 

But no, he didn’t get hurt. I could see him 
shut his mouth tight, biting off that grin. 
He knows Tom O’Neill’s in there to show 
him up, and nothin’ else. Tom’s revam 
his interference. He sends all three of the 
other backs at the little boy. And he goes 
raring and snorting inside ’em, close off the 
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tackle, running low. Laveen doesn’t wait, or 
hesitate. To get a shot at his man, he’s got to 
get through that interference. 

He takes a couple funny crawling long 
steps with those circus legs, and then he 
shoots—a long, slithering shot. You might 
say he sifted through that interference, be- 
cause he went so easy, so effortless, that it 
couldn’t be called smashing. Yet one shoul- 
der whirled one halfback, and the other 
crashed right through a second. And those 
long, powerful arms on this little kid went on 
through with some of his weight behind ’em, 
and he got both hands on Tom O’Neill’s 
knee. 

“Lost him,” I groaned, as Tom tried to 
shake loose. It takes a good end to stop Tom 
O'Neill without hitting him fair and square 
with a shoulder. No hand tackling ever 
stopped him, when he was in the game. Too 
big, powerful. But no! The kid slips his hands 
down, and gets firm hold of Tom’s foot and 
pins it. The Varsity open center came over 
then with his shoulder into Tom’s stomach, 
and down he goes, behind his own line. Boy, 
it was pretty! 

Tom roared as he was stopped. And when 
he went down—I won't say he did it pur- 
posely—he jammed down hard with his hip 
in the middle of this little boy’s back. Ever 
have two hundred pounds drop on your 
spine? Of course you have, sure. Well, you 
know. 

I saw Laveen’s face twitch, but that was 
all. He got right up out of that mess as soon 
as they were untangled, and they didn’t 
know he was hurt, if he was. He's got his 
kind of a grin back, now, and that’s what 
makes me think, more than that twitching of 
his face, that he’s jimmed his back again. 

“Get ‘em this time,”’ snarls old Tom, when 
he sees me grinning at him. I couldn't help it, 
and yet I wish I hadn’t. For old Tom loses 
his goat completely and decides he’ll show up 
this kid as a soldier, a quitter and a yellow 
streak, if it’s the last thing he ever does. 
You’ve seen scrimmages get down into 
regular man-to-man fights yourself, and 
know how hot it is. Well— 

“No yelluh pup’s gonna stop us this time,”’ 
he yells, out loud. ‘Soldier, here comes the 
heavy artillery,” he yells, and shakes his fist 
at little S, Laveen. He whispers to his other 
backs, and they line up again. I look at 
Laveen, and he’s not giving any sign he’s 
afraid. But then it happened. 

“Time out,” yells this little kid of mine, 
just when the rhinies are lined up. And he 
sits down on the ground, all of a sudden. The 
other boys on the Varsity gather round him, 
and Coach and I hustle in to see what’s the 
matter. Mebbe the boy was hurt, on that last 


play. 
“Matter, kid?’’ asks Coach. 
“Hurt?” I said. 


“No, I’m not,” he says, with a pale grin. 
I think he is, but he says not. And, like a 
fool, I let him stay in there. “Just wanted to 
tell yuh sumpin, without the rhinies or Mr. 
O'Neill gettin’ wise.” 

“What is it?’’ says Coach. 

“Well, they’ll come at our side again,” he 
says, pantin’, “‘and I'll crash in this time. 
The half and the center, mebbe, had better 
come after the guy with the ball.” 

“C'mon, play ball, play ball,” roars old 
Tom O'Neill. ‘Who's soldiering, over 
there?” 

“All right, go to it,”” says Coach. 

Now, you'll notice the kid said, ‘“They’ll 
come at our side.” But I’m willing to bet a 
nickel or any part of it that he knew it would 
be old Tom O'Neill, and that’s why he took 
time out to call the play. He never told me, 
but I hunch this. Anyway, old Tom's de- 
cided this is the time to put the works on 
this little kid, once and for all. They yell a 
signal, we're lined up, and Tom comes out on 
the gallop heading the interference—going 
to take the end by himself with his two 
hundred pounds, the way he used to do so 
wel when he was All-Conference fullback, 
see? 

Let the kid wait, if he wants to, and see 
what a first-class fullback does to a waiting 
end! Let him smash, if he’s got the nerve, 
against this big bull, and see what happens 
to him then! All right, on our way. 

Out he goes, knees high, itching to crash 
and flatten the kid—make him quit—show 
him— But no; not that time. Little S. La- 
veen has his nerve up. This time he doesn’t 
watt, or hesitate, or sasshay across the line of 
Scrimmage to turn and face the play and see 
what it’s going to do. No, sir! 

He flashes across that line of scrimmage so 
fast it looks like he’s off-side, and for the 
first time he seems to put all his power into a 
hard — smash. Takes off from them big 
feet and unny legs, head down, arms 


swinging, shoulders flat with the ground, and 
he meets old Tom O'Neill halfway! Fighting, 
crashing little fool, he tears into big Tom 
like a baby thunderbolt attacking this whole 
earth, and who cares? Old Tom sees him 
coming, and wants more steam, like he’d 
have in another step or two. 

But he’s not got time. The kid takes him 
on the knees, catching ’em about level, and 
he bashes into them like a cannon ball 
flattening into a brick wall. You could have 
heard the crash a block away! Old Tom gasps 
and paws the air, then lifts and falls back, 
right into the interference behind him. Falls 
right back down on his own play, the first 
time in his life old Tom .O’Neill ever got 
crashed into his own gang. I want to laugh; I 
yell! But no; what, what? 

The kid’s bounced off Tom’s knees, and to 
one side, and he lay flat. One sixty-four 
can’t crash two hundred, without payin’ for 
it. He’s out, cold. He’s knocked big Irish 
Tom into a mess, but he’s knocked himself 
five yards away, and out. The play messes 
and grinds down to a stop, clear of him, off 
to one side. I’m over there by this little kid, 
even before Coach has blown his whistle. 

“‘He’s done it, now,” I muttered, stooping 
over the boy. I could see that he’s hurt, and 
hurt bad. 

““That’s enough,” yells Coach. “Every- 
body to the showers.” 

And he comes over to join me, feeling the 
kid, as he lies there on the sod, gone all cold 
of a sudden, but with that queer grin on his 
face. I hardly reached the kid till I see he’s 
hurt all through, and I grab a rhiny and 
chase him to the gym on the run, to call a 
doctor, quick. Then I run my hand down his 
back, feeling his spine as I go, because I’m 
sure that’s where’s he jammed. Can’t feel 
anything wrong, but I know it’s there. 

Old Tom O’Neill, still feeling himself to 
see if he’s hurt, comes over to us. The kid 
opens his eyes, and tries to turn his head and 
look round. Pushes his hands against the 
grass like he’s trying to get up, and says: 
“Who says I’m yellow, and a soldier?” 
ao he grins, and goes out of his head in a 
aint. 

Well, I’m sick; nothing else. I’d hunched 
this boy would be hurt again, and I hadn’t 
lifted my hand to stop him from playing, 
see? And I could have killed big Tom O’ Neill 
with his fool idea of proving my little boy 
was yellow. But then, I couldn’t either, 
because old Tom, while he’s a big roughneck, 
is all right, inside of him. He swallows hard, 
gulps again, old Tom O’Neill does, and then 
he says: 

“T said so, kid. But I’ma liar. Y’r not the 
kind of soldier I meant—y’r a real, fighting 
he-soldier, see?”’ 

I heard him say it, and Coach heard him, 
too. But little S. Laveen, there on the 
ground, he’s still out in his white faint, and 
he can’t hear it. So we pick him up, the 
three of us, and we carry him all the way 
into the gym, being careful not to jolt or jar 
him. He’s had enough jolt for the rest of his 
natural life. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


** Somewhere in France’’ 
Wait a minute! 


AIT a minute! 
Who said anything about giving 
a letter to a boy that goes and tries 
to make the team, and gets hurt trying? Of 
course he never made the team nor earned 
his “J,” but if he’s not a real Jaybird I don’t 
know any, beginning with you, see? But 
you're going to wait and hear the rest of this 
story hous S. Laveen, if I have to tie you 
down hand and foot, and prop your ear open 
with a mop. Call me sentimental, if you 
want to, but—all right, all right. 

Little S. Laveen lay in the hospital out 
here about three weeks, and he didn’t get 
better, and he didn’t get worse. The doctors 
here in town couldn’t do anything for him, 
and we called in two more from Indianapolis, 
and all they could do was to suggest that we 
send for a certain doc in Chicago. 

We got this doctor down from Chicago, 
and after he looked the boy over he said 
Laveen would come around all right. No 
vertebrae broken or chipped, and not much 
pressure anywhere on the spinal cord. But 
he’d have to take him to Chicago, where he 
had the right kind of equipment to treat him. 

“Like to take a ride, kid?” I said to him. 

‘Just as soon, if y’r springs are good and 
soft,” he grinned. He was good-natured all 
the time, even if he did hurt all over. He’d 
be cold all over, part of the time, and part of 
the time he’d be hot as fever, and all the 
time he had pains shooting out in all 
directions from his backbone. 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 460] 
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Trapper Evans 2 
reveals the secret of 
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why the otter doesn’t slip 


The Otter’s 
First Swimming Lesson 


“A few weeks after the little otter is born, 
his mother brings him out for his first trip 
into the sunlight on the edge of the bank. 
She dives into the water and the little ones 
stand at the edge whimpering, but afraid 
to go in. 

“The mother swims about for a few 
moments, then comes out and lies in the 
warm sunlight, the little ones romping over 
her. Then finally one or more get onto her 
back. It is then they get their first swim- 
ming lesson. 

“The mother quickly enters the water 
with the little ones on her back and starts 
swimming about; suddenly she dives under, 
leaving them to take care of themselves. 
Speedily the little fellows catch on how to 
swim and start out for the shore. They 
have had their first swimming lesson. 

“The otter, living near the water’s edge, 
has to climb over slippery rocks and logs, 
just the same as you sometimes do when 
on your vacation. Nature has taken care 
of this by providing them with a gripping 
substance on their feet. The hind feet have 
three knob affairs which keep them from 
slipping and which are springy enough so 
that they can grip the wet log and jump 
without danger of sliding back.” 


rofl Gm 


ap tiRee little knobs of a gripping 
substance on his hind feet give the 
otter the sure-footedness necessary in 
the places where he makes his home. 
And from them he gets the springiness 
that enables him to jump upon slip- 


pery logs and rocks without danger of 
sliding back. 
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Keds special models for boys give 
your feet much of the sure grip and 
springiness of the otter’s paws. 

The soles of Keds are tough and 
springy. In them your feet grip surely 
on ground or floor—without slipping 
or sliding. And inside the shoe the 
special Feltex innersole keeps your 
feet comfortable every minute. 

There are Keds for nearly every 
sport, indoors and outdoors. Ask for 
them by name and be sure that the 
name “ Keds”’ is on the shoes. That is 
your guarantee of getting the best 
dollar for dollar value in canvas rub- 
ber soled shoes. 


Write for our free booklet contain- 
ing all kinds of information on games, 
sports, camping, vacation suggestions 
and dozens of other interesting sub- 
jects. Dept. C-163,1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 

%*& This account of the otter by Trapper Evans Is the 
fifth of a series of his experiences with wild animals 


of America printed for the first time by the makers 
of Keds. 
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To American Boys 
An offer of the actual 
footprints of the otter 


By special arrangement with 

Trapper Evans the makers of Keds 
are now able to offer you the actual 
tracks of many American wild animals. 
Each one is an original, identical foot- 
print—hardened in clay-like material, 
mounted on felt.Write toTrapperEvans, 
care of Keds Outdoor Dept. C-163, 1790 
Broadway, New York City, enclosing 
35c and stating whether you prefer the 
forefoot or hindfoot track, and obtain 
a track of the otter sent postpaid in 
U. S. and Canada. 

A complete list with prices of the 
wild animal tracks made 
by Trapper Evans will be 
mailed free on application. 











THE “GLADIATOR” 
A popular Keds model 
with a distinctive non- 
skid sole. In white, brown 
or gray. For all-round use. 


Copyright 1928, by United States Rubber Company 
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Do you plan to search for the eggs of 
the dinosaur, or the tomb of Genghis 
Khan? If you do, you must have health, 
for only hardy men can be explorers. 
And that means keeping your teeth 
sound and healthy. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 
a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 





Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

If you want to have strong, healthy 
teeth when you grow up, keep them clean. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon 
below for a selina (6 
trial tube, free. he ae 





COLGATE &CO., Dept. 214-1, 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 
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Meanwhile I’m feeling guilty as the 
dickens, because this whole business was my 
fault. Old Tom O'Neill really hurt the kid, 
with his driving and ragging, but I saw it 
coming and should have stopped it. And 
didn’t. So I’m at the hospital twice a day; 
and when the doctor says take him to 
Chicago, why, I go along. We get a state- 
room and move him into the Pullman. Be- 
fore we start I get hold of the engineer, who I 
don’t know from Adam, and I tell him if he 
pulls any of those freight-train starts or 
stops I'll come and get him and stick him in 
his own boiler! 

We get to Chicago and take him to a hos- 
pital in an ambulance, and I stay right with 
‘em until the doc is satisfied. You never saw 
anything like it. He ge s a high kind of bed, 
and a whole crate of pulleys, and several rods 
of rope, and some queer kind of weights. 
Then he straps that boy’s feet and legs and 
shoulders all up every which way, and hangs 
these weights on the other ends of the ropes. 
I couldn’t begin to describe i 
it, but it’s the most com- 
plicated-looking mess you 
ever saw. The nurse that fed 
the kid must have been a 
bird, because she’d just about 
have to fly to get to him with 
his soup and such. So after 
several hours we get him 
halfway comfortable. 

“This begins to feel more 
like, Mr. Shannon,” he grins. 
“T’m going to study up on 
trapeze work while I’m here. 
Or wire-walking or sumpin.” 

‘‘Feel easier?” asks the doc. 

‘‘Not so many pains, nor such bad 
ones now,” he says. 

So I get his dad’s address from him, 

and I go out to call on his family and 
tell them the story. We hadn’t written 
them, you see, because he’d asked us 
not to, and anyway we couldn’t tell 
them how badly he was hurt. So it 
was up to me now to break the news. 
I found their house, and I told them, 
his old man, his mother, and his little 
kid sister, all about it. That is, I told 
’em as much as I thought I could tell 
‘em. 
‘Well, well, that's too bad; poor 
little Solly,” says his dad, a funny- 
looking little fat man with legs just 
like the boy’s. “I’m all up in the air! 
What to do?” 

“Nothing but wait and see how he comes 
along,” I said. ‘‘The doctor tells me that the 
kid will be all right sometime, he doesn’t 
know just when.” 

Of course, they’re all excited and nervous 
about it, and I have to tell the whole thing 
over again, half a dozen times. His mother 
wants to go right out to the hospital, but | 
persuade her to wait till next day, because 
the kid’s tired after his long train ride, and 
all this trussing up, and everything. 

‘But I didn’t want him to play football, 
at all,’”’ she said. 

“Now, now, Mother, you know we said he 
could decide about that himself,” said the 
old man. ‘‘Solly’s a good boy, and he don’t 
make any mistakes, Mother.” 

“Yes, but now maybe he’s killed, or 
something—”’ 

“Don’t you worry, ma’am,” 
‘‘He’ll come around all right.” 

Well, I stayed a long time, longer than I 
meant to; but I finally got away, and they 
seemed to be a little easier in their minds 
about the whole business. Mrs. Laveen said 
she was going out to that hospital first thing 
in the morning, and I said that would be all 
right. And belsre I left I told the old man, 
who’s a good scout, when you get to know 
him, that he needn’t worry about the 
hospital bills. 

‘‘Well, he’s my boy,” he says, ‘‘and I gota 
right to get him the best doctors I can. And 
pay for them, too, if I like.” 

“But we always take care of our boys 
when they’re hurt,” I said, ‘‘and he’s one of 
our boys. He’s a grand kid, Mr. Laveen, and 
a good game fighter, and we will take care of 
him, see? No, sir, we'll foot these bills, and 
glad to.” 


O I come on back home and get back 
into my work. I don’t hear from any of 
them for a long time, maybe two-three 

months. Then one day, along in the spring, I 
get a letter from the kid himself. 

“Dear Mr. Shannon,” he writes, ‘‘here I 
am at home again. They kept me harnessed 


I said. 


SOLDIER! SOLDIER! 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 459] 


up there in the hospital on their flying 
trapeze for about two months, and then they 
took the stuff off and let me lie on my own 
back awhile. Pains are about all gone, now, 
and the doc says, if I’ll keep off my feet for a 
while, I’ll be O. K. again. 

‘Dad said he thought you people had been 
awful nice to me, and I think so myself. So 
he stepped right in and grabbed the hospital 
and doctor bills, and here they are all re- 
ceipted, and everything. Besides that, he 
wanted to do something for you, and after 
we talked it over he gave me this check to 
send to you, and it’s all made out to you. I 
know you won't take it, but he insisted on 










{, 
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‘And Laveen, I want to see you smash," said Tom 


making it out that way, and if you won't 
take it from him as a present, why, we'd like 
to have you use it in the gymnasium, putting 
in some more equipment for your own use as 
trainer. Or do what you like with it. 

“T’ll see you again next fall, I expect. The 
doc says I can go to school. But I don’t sup- 
pose the folks will stand for my playing any 
more football. Wasn’t it just my luck to get 
bumped off, that way? Best regards, and a 
lot of thanks for you for diking around 
when I needed help. Very truly yours, 
S. Laveen.” 

Well, sir, I read that letter three times and 
had to blow my nose and wipe my eyes a 
couple times. And then | think these people 
are white folks from the inside out and back 
again, and I’m going to go out right now and 
hunt up old Tom O’Neill and make him 
swallow all he said about my boy not having 
the real stuff. 

If I have to cram that letter down his 
throat, I’ll make him eat every word he ever 
said—soldier, soldier, yellow, quitter! 

But when I went to hunt up old Tom, I 
got left. Old Tom O'Neill had joined the 
army and gone off to roar his roughneck way 
through this great big war! Big flannel- 
mouthed roughneck, and all that. But he’s a 
scrapper, and | never said he wasn’t. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Old Tom O'Neill Whispers 


T was a long, long time before I thought 
about S. Laveen or Tom O'Neill again, 
and longer than that before I saw them, 

because this World War came into my life 
and crowded everything else out. I had to go 
and put up a dozen terrible battles before I 
could get this war to have any part of me. 
Always thought I was a warlike fellow, but I 
couldn’t get the infantry to see that, or the 
artillery, or the marines. The medical end of 
them couldn’t see me. Admitted I had a lot 
of experience fixing up minor bruises and 
such, but sprung a lot of long Latin words on 
me, and I was out. 
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But the more they turned me down the 
harder I tried to get in, and finally, by the 
use of a U. S. Senator, two Congressmen and 
a lot of other tools such as nerve and brass, | 
got in. Yeah, I got in, or halfway in, anyhow, 

got in the Quartermaster Corps! Feature 
that? And me a warlike fellow! Well, I was 
so sore when I found out, there in the camp 
near Washington where they sent me, just 
what this corps was all about and what kind 
of work it did, I could have whipped all the 
other corps in the army by myself. Or at 
least with a corporal’s guard to help me. 

Here I put in weeks and weeks trying to 
horn into this war so I could fight, and when 


SN 
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I finally do get in they give me a job dishing 
out pants and extra shoes and what not to 
other buck privates, boxing up supplies, and 
so forth. Not even as good as a sideline seat, 
the way I looked at it. I crabbed the act, 
plenty, but they just reminded me about my 
age, my flat feet, my leaky heart and a few 
-_ things, and said I was lucky to get in at 
all. 

What? No, this is not my story. I forgot, 
thinking about this blamed army trouble of 
mine, and got off the track. But then I’ve got 
to take you with me so you'll be in a position 
to understand the rest of the facts about old 
Tom O'Neill and little S. Laveen. All right. 
Now then, I stayed in Camp Meade, I think 
its name was, a long while, and then a whole 
raft of us were hauled out and sent up to 
New York, and after hanging out there | 
don’t know how long, why, we were shipped 
abroad. 

“Now, then,” I tell the gang of flat feet 
I’m with, ‘‘we’ll see some of this war, and 
get near enough to it to throw a rock atit.” 

Didn’t know any better. But while we 
were still on shipboard, I got a promotion. 
Yeah, they non-commissioned me a sergeant 
and stuck me in the Regular Army, of 
course; so you can believe I felt pretty good. 
Going abroad, and non-commissioned a 
sergeant. This was not such a bad little war 
after all! 

And then we landed—no, that’s not the 
word. We souped, or ducked, or sploshed, in 
Brest, the wettest, muddiest place | ever 
saw or ever hope to see in all my life. And 
about the third day, while wondering where 
we'll go from there, I find out I’m stuck, 
right in those parts, sorting and checking 
stuff that’s unloaded there, reorganizing it, 
getting it shipped hither and yon where there 
are plenty doughboys waiting to wear or 
otherwise use it. Yeah, the old Q. M. job. 

But what of it? I wanted to be in this old 
war, and here I am, up to my neck in it and 
the mud. Nothing to yf but bust into things, 
and so I do. Work about thirty-six hours a 
day, sloshing around in the rain and mud. 
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Get so I wear goose grease all the time, so the 
rain will just run off me without stopping. 
See millions of soldiers passing ania 
yelling and singing; and a lot more comin 
back already, on crutches and stretchers an 
what not, from wherever the war is. 

Then it gets cold and chilly as well as wet, 
and the first thing I know I’m down sick. 
Thought I knew enough to take care of my- 
self, but here I’ve gone and caught the flu. 
Well, I kicked and cussed myself for being so 
dumb, but there was nothing I could do 
about it. I got weak asa cat, and first thing I 
knew I was bundled up and toted into a 
hospital, somewhere not very far from Brest. 
Believe me, I was sick of myself, for getting 
laid out like a baby when all of us guys had 
work to do, and plenty. But what can you 
do, with the flu? 

I thought I was plenty sick, but I must not 
have had the flu very bad, for after a while I 
began to get well and get my strength back. 
And when I got so I could be up and around 
a little while every day I would pull on an 
old bathrobe I had and sort of mosey around 
in the hospital and see what I could see. 
Well, one day I got a tremendous kick. I was 
loafing through a big ward as big as a foot- 
ball field, when a nurse come hurrying after 
me and grabs my sleeve. 

“There’s a man back here says he knows 
you,” she says. 

“Must be a mistake,’”’ I said, because I 
didn’t think I knew anybody in this army 
except old Tom O’Neill, and he couldn’t be 
in this hospital, could he? But I went back 
with her, and found a guy all wrapped up 


n a bed. 

“This is the man,” says the nurse. 

So I look at the chap, and as far as I could 

tell at first I didn’t know him from Adam. 
All I could see of him was one eye and his 
black hair. The eye was brown. I could see 
that much, but all the rest of his face was 
russed up like a department-store bundle. 
Sendeend, yeah. Couldn’t even tell if he had 
a pug nose. But then he'd told the nurse he 
knew me. So I spoke to him. 

“Hi, old-timer,” I said, looking at him hard 
—or rather, staring at this one brown eye, 
which had a kind of twinkle in it. ‘Looks 
like you’d been dragged through a knothole. 
Out alive, though ; that’s the stuff.” 

Of course he could tell I didn’t know him, 
so he sort of turned his head a little and 
looked at a little table by his bed. There was 
a tablet and a pencil on it, and I saw what he 
meant. I laid 'em on his covers, and he got 
one hand out to take hold of the pencil. I 
held the paper for him. He began trying 
to write, in a slow, awkward scrawling: 

“L-a-v-e-e—”"” 

Boy, I stopped him right there! No use 
making him struggle one more letter. It’s my 
little Jewish boy from Chicago, Solly 
Laveen, and I hadn’t known him. But then, 
how would I have known him? I never 
dreamed he was well enough to be in this 
war; and besides he didn’t look like anything 
I'd ever seen before, excepting maybe a 
mummy. 

“Well, for the love of Mike, look who’s 
here,” I said. ‘‘Didn’t know you, Solly! By 
George! I’m glad to see you, but it’s tough 
> have to see you all bunged up like 

is! 


AYBE this is my war after all, for 

here’s one of my men, see? I began 

right then to take this war more per- 
sonal, you might say. I could tell that Laveen 
was in no shape to talk or tell me what had 
happened to him, so I begun gabbing to him, 
telling all the little gossip I had—which 
wasn’t very much—about myself, and nam- 
ing two or three of our old athletes he might 
remember, and what they were doing in this 
war. Almost mentioned old Tom O'Neill, 
but decided I’d better not. Might make the 
kid feel bad, see? After a while I ran out of 
talk and stopped—just looked at him, trying 
to figure out what was wrong. 

So he took ahold of his pencil again, and 

gan trying to write on the paper: 

G-a-s. L-e-g-s,” 

That was all he could manage, and about 
that time his nurse come back and told me 
I'd have to beat it, because I’d wear him out. 

[ said good-by and told him I’d come 
back and see him again. 

How'd he tell you he knew me?” I asked 
the nurse, when I started away. 

h, the lieutenant and I understand 
each other,” she laughed. ‘‘He just pointed 
at you.” 

., Lieutenant?” I said. Yeah, here was this 
kid an officer, and me a sergeant! 

' Lieutenant Laveen,” she says, ‘and he’s 
een in the infantry. Gassed, and bullet 
wounds in both legs.” 


“That's sure tough,” I said. ‘‘I’ll be back 
to see him tomorrow.” 

The next day I went back to see him 
again and talked a long while, but of 
course I couldn’t find out anything about 
him. Tried to figure some way to fx it so 
he could give me a line on him, but didn’t 
have any luck. I noticed that he didn’t seem 
to feel as well as he had the day before, too, 
and that worried me. His hand, when he had 
it outside the covers, looked whiter, and it 
was sick-looking, and damp with sweat. He 
tried to write on his paper again: 

“Tell—them—my—back.” 

Of course that gimme a hunch; so I got 
hold of this nurse and asked her who I should 
talk to about the kid and his old back injury. 
She gave me the name of the head officer or 
surgeon, or what you call him, and I hunted 
him up. His back was beginning to kill him 
again, see? I figured it all out. He’d got in 
the army and won himself a commission 
without saying anything to anybody about 
his back having been all jimmed up twice in 
football. Almost anybody else but this little 
Solly Laveen would have told all about the 
back, as an excuse for keeping out of the 


ar. 

“Well, that’s it, is it?” snaps the surgeon. 
“Thought there was something else wrong, 
but couldn’t find it. Wondered why he 
didn’t come along faster. Another examina- 
tion, now. Jimmed up backbone, hey? 
Doctor Walters, of Chicago? Sure, I know 
him. Must have been serious, or he wouldn’t 
have been called in. Why didn’t this man 
stay out of the army?” 

“What makes a duck swim?’’ I said. 

So he thanked me, and that very afternoon 
I got chased out of the hospital and back to 
work. Told.Solly I'd seen the doc, and that 
I'd be back. But you know how it was in the 
war. Thirteen days before I could get an 
hour off, and when I hustled out to that 
—_— little Solly Laveen was gone. I felt 
sick. 

“Lieutenant Laveen’s gone,” speaks up 
this nurse. ‘‘They examined his back and 
found it twisted, or something. He was due 
to be sent home to Walter Reed Hospital, 
anyhow, so they put him on an earlier boat. 
He'll get real treatment, back there.” 

‘“‘T wanted to see him again,” I said. “Say, 
how'd he get that way?”’ 

“Oh, fighting, I suppose,” she says, and 
sort of shrugs her shoulders. 

Of course, he’d have got that way fighting, 
because even I knew you don’t get bullets 
and gas both unless you're up there in front 
where the fighting is going on. He’d be there 
where the row was, wouldn’t he? So I went 
on back to work and wished I knew more 
about it, and how he was getting along. 
First time I had a chance, I wrote a letter 
care of the hospital in Washington where he 
was headed for. But if he ever answered it, I 
never got it. You know how the mail was, in 
the war. Sometimes a letter would chase you 
clear over the world and run you down no 
matter where you was. Sometimes it would 
die the first time it was left to catch its 
breath, and never run you down. Anyway, | 
never heard from Solly Laveen. 

I felt pretty bad about it, but there was so 
much work to do that I didn’t have any 
time to think things over very much. The 
further we got into this war the more there 
was to do. I got going along, with the rest 
there in the supply depot, and we made 
things hum as well as we could. Oh, I know, 
you'll hear soldiers crabbing because they 
didn’t have this and they didn’t have that, 
but the wonder was, being so many of ’em 
and needing so much stuff, that they got 
supplies at all. We tried to do our job up to 
the handle, the best we could. 

Well, we go along, night and day, and 
after a while there’s a bunch of stuff comes 
to us by mistake that belongs at this same 
hospital where I’d been. Officer tells me to 
get a truck and three men and hike it out to 
the hospital pronto, for hospital stuff has got 
to move whether anything else does or not. I 
get the stuff loaded and chug-chug out there. 

When we've got it unloaded where it 
belongs, I tell the boys to wait with the 
truck a minute and I horn into the hospital 
to look for chat nurse that took care of 
Solly. Maybe she’ll have some word of him. 
But I’m disappointed, because I look all 
around, and finally inquire, and somebody 
says she’s gone to some other hospital. So [ 
start out again to beat it back to the depot, 
but before I reach the door of this big ward 
I’m in I hear somebody whisperin’ my name. 

“Spike Shannon!” 

I look around, right quick, for I can’t 
think who'd be in there that knows me, and 
who do you reckon it was? 

[conrINuED ON PAGE 462] 
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"Today, just let Mr. Coyote 
stick his head over a ridge 
and he’s my ‘meat’!” 
Federal Hunter... 


writes 











MR. WEBB’S OUTFIT 


Palisade, Nevada, 11-19-27 


‘T AM a Federal Hunter and pride myself on being a crack shot. My rifle, 
an unerring eye and steady nerves have accounted for hundreds of 
predatory animals. 

“T had always been a heavy coffee drinker, yet placed no connection between 
it and my numerous ailments. My eyes began troubling me until I nolonger 
scanned the hills for coyotes but gazed at my saddle horn. I became listless, 
nervous and dizzy. 


“Finally my doctor said, ‘Your whole system is being bombarded by the 
drug in coffee!’ At his suggestion I quit coffee and tried Postum. 

“T liked Postum from the first cup. In three weeks time I was again full of 
pep and as steady as a rock. Today, just let Mr. Coyote stick his head over a 


ridge and he’s my ‘meat’.” 
8 y Harry E. Wess 


e ° ° 


Take a tip from Mr. Webb 


a record of your height and weight! Let us send 
you one of the famous personal scoreboards 
‘Co eye and steadynerves”.That’s that thousands of boys are keeping. It doesn’t 
what you’ve got to have to “bring home cost you a penny. Write for it today. It’s a 
the bacon”, whether you’re out for coyotes or scoreboard to record your gains in height and 
the first team. weight. Put it up in your room. Mark up 
So why take chances with a mealtime drink —_ your score each month and learn for yourself 
that contains caffein? Profit by the lesson this that Postum-made-with-milk is a great score- 
Federal Hunterlearned. Drink Postum—lInstant _ builder. 
Postum made with hot milk. 
You'll be strong for it. What a 
drink—hot, fragrant and satisfy- 
ing! Made of roasted whole wheat = 
and bran. Nota trace of anystim- 
ulant to jangle your nerves. A 
drink that’s welcome on any 
training table becauseit brings the 
body-building nourishment of 
milk combined with the whole- 
someness and delicious flavor of 
Postum. 


Get this personal 
scoreboard free 


Drink Instant Postum made with 
milk and see how you grow. Keep 


Give this corking good drink a 
30 days trial! We'll send you the 
first week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, free. And with it we'll 
send you the scoreboard which 
is alsoa world’s record scoreboard. 
Giving, at a glance, the official 
records in most major sports. To 
get both the Postum and the 
scoreboard, return the coupon 
right now. 


x. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. P—V¥.C-9-28 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 

my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

° My Personal Score Board and 

One week’s supply of Instant Postum. 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Name 





, is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Street 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 











WN iisdeiaassesinuiatiaciaancnnoenaaoumnneel State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 
In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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PocketGen 


There’s more good 
timekeeping service, 
more real value in 
Pocket Ben than you’d 
ever expect in a $1.50 
watch. 


Pocket Ben is both 
sturdy and thoroughly 
reliable .... and 
mighty good looking, 
too. It’s the kind of 
a time-piece that you 
can carry with pride 
and confidence. 

Built by the makers of 


Big Ben and other Westclox. 
Sold everywhere 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 







\ New Westclox 
| Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable. Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield 


“550 
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Nobody else but old Tom O'Neill! 
“Spike, you old hound!” he whispers. 


‘| Only he wasn’t whispering—he was yelling 
|| at the top of all the voice he had. Just like 


old Tom, to try to roar out loud wherever he 
was; but a whisper, a thin, whistling, 
stringy kind of whisper, was all the noise he 
could make. You can believe me when I tell 
you it was all I could do to keep from jump- 
ing over a couple of beds to get to him 
quicker. But I hustled around ’em, instead, 
and grabbed his hand, or started to. 

“Salute y’r s’perior officer, Sergeant!” he 
hisses at me, with a dirty grin. 

“Any officer’s my s’perior, even you, 
Lieutenant,” I said. 

“Captain O’Neill, Sergeant,” 
he grins, and then he grabs my 
hand with both of his, and blame 
near breaks it into little pieces 
shaking it. 

Maybe it was because I been 
sloshing around for so long in this 
terrible mudhole of Brest without 
seeing anybody I knew, and 
maybe it was because I’d kept 
little Solly Laveen in the back of 
my head, to inquire about further, 
but I'll put it down to being just 
naturally glad to see old Tom 
himself, that made me feel so 
-_— I sure got a wallop outa 

nding him. 

“But, great gosh, Tom,” I 
said. ‘‘ How come? Lying here ina 
bed and whispering like you was 
a kid in school. Can’t call any 
signals, with that voice.” 

‘‘No, but, by George, I called 
you, didn’t I? And you heard me? 
That’s more voice than I usually 
have, any more,’’ he whispered. 
Queer sort of whisper, with a 
croak or a grunt sticking out in it 
here and there, like snags in a The 
river. 

“Gas?” I said. 

“Yes,” he whispers. 

“Well, you haven’t got it as 
bad as little—say, Tom, remem- 
ber little S. Laveen, the boy from 
Chicago that played end? ’Mem- 
ber him, Tom?” 

He just looks at me, and don’t 
say anything, as if he’d lost his 
voice completely. 

“Well, you’re not as badly off 
as he is,” I said, knowing well 
that Tom remembered him. ‘He 
was here not long ago, and he had 
his whole face all bandaged up, 
and he couldn't talk at all. Bullet 
wounds in his legs, too, Tom. 
Terrible shape. I’d say you got off 
light, yourself, old-timer.” 

I just rattled it off like an old 
woman over a back fence, think- you! 
ing some gossip would give him 
something to think about. As I 
look back on it now, I can see that 
this news I was giving him jolted 
him pretty hard. But I wasn’t 
using my head at all, about that time—just 
my tongue. Wonder is,.I didn’t jump him 
about thinking Solly was yellow, and a 
soldier! But somehow I shut off the air and 
looked at old Tom. He had kind of slumped 
back quietly on his bed and lay there looking 
at me. When I stopped talking, he tried to 
say something, but couldn’t make any noise. 
Gas affects you like that. Sometimes you can 
make a whisper, and sometimes, nothing. 

“Hey, Tom?” I said. 

“Where are you located?” he says, with 
his lips, but no noise. 

So I told him, Brest, supplies depot, and 
everything. ‘‘Come and see me, Tom,’ I 
said, ‘‘but wear your hipboots:” I laughed. 

“Come back again,” he gasps. ‘‘I’ll be 
better.” 

So I figure he’s all in, and that the excite- 
ment of seeing me and talking as much as he 
did, which wasn’t much, either, had been too 
tough on him. He’s white and sicker-looking 
than he was when I come in, and I figure I’d 
better beat it. So I tell him sure I’ll be back, 
as soontas I can, and hope he comes along 
O.K., and beat it. On the way out, I tell a 
nurse she’d better drop around and see if he’s 
all right, and she does. 


T’S more’n a week before I get a chance 
to sneak out of Brest for an afternoon, 
but when I do get loose I make a bee 

line for this big woodshed hospital and old 
Tom O'Neill. I’d ’a’ done that if he’d been 
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my worst enemy, instead of just an old friend 
I’d had a hot argument with, many’s the 
time. You know how it was. A fellow got so 
lonesome he’d go through high water and 
worse to see a guy he'd never had a civil 
word from, back home. But this was old 
Tom O'Neill, and I wanted to talk with him 
and tell him all about the nerve S. Laveen 
had as a soldier—and football player. Make 
him eat crow, see? 

When I find Tom he’s looking pretty good 
and able to make a little more noise when he 
talks. His voice comes and goes, though, 
instead of staying the same. The nurse tells 
me not to get him excited, because quiet 
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7 what he needs more than anything 
else. 

“Can he talk?’ I said. 

“Yes, as long as it doesn’t hurt him, and 
he wants to talk,” she says. ‘‘But he’ll quit 
if he gets tired. Just don’t get him worked 
up and give him a backset.”’ 

‘Aw, I’m all right, nurse,’’ Tom croaks. 
“Spike, I gotta lot of talkin’ to do with you,” 
he says. 

“Better let me do the talking,” I said. “I 
haven’t been where I could get my voice 
jimmed up, unless: by ketching cold in this 
mud puddle I been working in.” 

“No,” he whispers. 

Besides,” I said, ‘I got a lot of stuff to 
unload. Want to tell you—”’ 

But he shakes his head and holds up one 
hand, and I stop. 

: “Read this,” he says and pulls a piece of 
paper out from under the covers. It’s all 
cove ed with handwriting. I take it and 
start reading, and he turns his head and 
looks away, lying real still. 

| I won't try to give it to you in his words, 
‘but what he fol written went about like 
'this. He said he had gone to a training camp 
and because he used to belong to a National 
Guard outfit got a commission without much 
trouble. And after he’d knocked around.a 
ao y other camps after getting his com- 
mish, he’d been promoted to be a captain 
and was sent over here to France. His train- 
ing was infantry, and as soon as he’d got on 
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to things in this war they shot him right up 
to the front and stuck him in an old Regular 
Army regiment, taking over a company that 
had lost its captain. 

His outfit was in some hot and heavy 
fighting and had terrible losses. Yet they 
couldn’t be pulled out, and more replace- 
ments, officers and men, kept coming up to 
fill in. Well, one day a new second lieutenant 
rolled in, and who do you suppose it was? 
None other than— 

S. Laveen, new second looey for Captain 
O’Neill’s company! 

“Spike, I want you to listen,” whispers 
Tom, when I get to that news, which is the 
end of his writing. “I got a good 
deal to say.” 

“Sure,” I said. “And Laveen 
was here, not long ago, gassed 
and bullet wounds in the legs. | 
talked to him, and—” 

“I’m trying to find him,” 
says Tom, interrupting me. 
“But you can’t look very far 
amen you're flat on your back, 
see 


“They sent him on_ back 
home,” I said. ‘‘To Walter Reed 
Hospital, in Washington.” 

“So? I'll write him,” says Tom, 
and he seemed to be relieved to 
know where the kid was. ‘‘But 
listen, Spike; keep your big trap 
shut, and let me talk, will yuh? 
Somebody’s got to know this, and 
you’re elected.” 

“All right,” I said. “Shoot.” 

“You're exactly the guy that 
ought to know it,” he says, whis- 
pering. Then he coughs a little 
and rests a minute. “You know 
all about me and little Solly 
Laveen.” 

“You rode him hard,” I 
grinned. I don’t know why I had 
to be such an idiot right then, of 
all times. 

“Shut up!” And right at that 
minute Tom’s voice hit on all four 
cylinders, and instead of a whis- 
per he got a holler. Everybody 
looked around to see who was 
yelling. ‘I’m talking,’’ he says, 
getting back. to the whisper. 
“Well, that day, back there on 
Jordan Field, I apologized, or 
tried to. But when I said he 
wasn’t a soldier, meanin’ a yelluh 
quitter, but a real soldier, meanin’ 
a fighter from away back—why, 
he’d passed outa his head, see? 
And he didn’t hear me. After 
. that, while he was in the hospital 
there at home, I got stubborn, 
or sumpin, and didn’t go out to 
tell him how bad I felt over the 
whole thing, which was my fault, 
every bit of it. Never told him | 
was sorry I’d misjudged him, and 
abused him, and called him 
yelluh, and a soldier, see? Well, | 
was sorry, but I was just too big 
a fool to be sure he knew it. 

“So he joins up with my company, and 
I throw him into his job. We’re up front, 
and there’s terrible action going on alla 
time. No time to talk. When Vy got bar- 
rages coming against yuh, and fighting be- 
tween trenches, and machine-gun fire, and 
all that, twenty-four hours a day, yuh don’t 
get much chance to talk over old times, see? 
You know what this war is like.” ’ 

“Yeah,” I said, when he stopped to get his 
breath. . 

“Well, Laveen’s right under me,” he said. 
“T wanta tell him, but how can yuh think 
of old days in football with shells popping 
all around yuh, and orders to go over 
the top shooting at yuh, and then be- 
ing recalled, and sniping and raids, and 
everything? So I put it off, and put it off. 
This little guy’s a good sport. He don’t let 
on like he’s got anything against me, at 
all, see?” 

“He doesn’t hold euything agninet you,” | 
said. ‘‘Too good a guy for that.” 


E’S been in the trenches about ten 
days when the big blow-off comes, 
says Tom, paying no attention to me, 

but croaking and whispering along as steady 
and fast as he can. ‘We go over, two-handed 
with revolvers, and after a hot scrap manage 
to get hold of a German first-line trench. 
He’s right with us, keeping his head, han- 
dling his end of the job. Well, we’re chased on 
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out of there by orders, and we start for the 
second line. : 

“Over we go again, and get along all right, 
losing some men here and there, but getting 
some ground. But before we're halfway 
to that second line, climbing and falling 
through shell holes, and such, we get 
stopped. The Germans have gota machine- 
gun nest planted, and it’s raising hob with us. 
I throw my line of men back into some shell 
holes and make 'em cover up the best they 
can while I figure out what to do, see? 
Meantime, my first lieut gets bumped off. 

“While I’m thinking, I’ve got the boys 
throwing hand grenades at that machine-gun 
crew, but that don’t stop ‘em. Once in a 
while they let up, but when they see any sign 
that makes 'em think we’re coming again 
they cut loose some more. Ever face ma- 
chine-gun fire, Spike? Well—all right. 
Orders are to get that second-line trench. 
Officers back behind should worry about a 
machine-gun nest. Take that second line, 

? 


“All I can see is that we gotta raid that 
nest. Send a detail of men. Give it to a 
corporal or a sergeant or Lieutenant Laveen? 
Nope. I can’t put it up to any of them, least 
of all Laveen, after what I’ve already done 
to him. Nothing else to do. It’s my job. So I 
take four felluhs, and we slip and slide outa 
our shgll hole. I’ve told Solly he’s in com- 
mand till I get back, see? 

“T won’t bother about that little raid. It 
was horrible. Anyway, after four were shot 
off, that left only me, Spike,” he says. ‘‘ And 
the machine-gun nest still operating. I laid 
on my stomach and tried to figure, from be- 
hind a dead German, what to do. So just 
then a stray bullet cut through the hose of 
my gas mask, and I decided I'd better beat 
it back to our own line as quick as I could, if 
I could. Turned and wiggled around and got 
started, and the motion got the Germans 
firing again, and then I got a_ bullet 
through my foot. Kept going, slow and easy, 
the best I could, while holding my breath all 
I could. Began to get that sweet, sickly taste 
of gas, and then the burning of it. And 
finally I passed out, I guess.”’ 

“No wonder,” I said, ‘‘with the gas, and 
everything.” 

‘How long I was out, I don’t know,”’ says 
old Tom. ‘‘Getting tired now, and gotta 
hurry up and finish this thing. Next thing I 
knew, I was being dragged and pulled along 
over the dirt, sometimes slow, sometimes 
fast, with my foot hurting like sixty. Only I 
could breathe, now, without tasting gas. 
Felt of my mask, and it wasn’t mine at all. 
Mebbe I was a prisoner. But a flare went up, 
because it was getting dark, and I got a look 
at the guy that was towing me in. No Ger- 
man at all, and I’m not being captured. It 
was Solly Laveen, Spike!” 

I couldn’t answer at all. 

“Little S. Laveen, the gamest, whitest 
guy I ever knew,”’ says old Tom. ‘He'd 
come out by himself to drag me in. And not 
only that; when he saw my gas-mask hose was 
cut, he shoved his own mask on me and held 
his cap over his own face until he’d got me 
back to where there was a soldier who didn’t 
need his mask any more, and he took that 
one for himself. And come on into our line, 
dragging me, Spike.” 

“You weighing two hundred,” I said. 
“And him, one sixty-four.” 

“And duckin’ and dodgin’ bullets all the 
way,” says Tom. ‘‘That is—well, when he 
got me back, he detailed two boys to bring 
me on back to some medics, and then he said 
orders was orders, and the gang would go 
over the top and get that machine gun next, 
and that second German line we were told to 
take. They started, but they hadn’t any 
more’n got over the top than they keeled 
back again. Yeah, I heard about that pretty 
quick. [ hadn’t much more’n got to the am- 
bulance myself when here he came, three 

ys carrying him! 

““Soldier, soldier,’ I said, because he 
opened his eyes when they laid him in the 





ambulance by me. But he didn’t get me, be- 
cause he passed right out again. Gassed, and 
bullets in both legs, Spike. Got all that 
dragging a big good-for-nothing hulk back to 
the trench and then trying to lead our gang! 
Blamed little sawed-off, bow-legged fighting 
fool! Listen, Spike: that’s about all. I can’t 
talk any more. But here, I want yuh to do 
sumpin for me, Spike.” 

“Sure, Tom, anything,’’ I said, when I 
could talk, myself. This thing got me so that 
I hadn’t much more voice than old Tom. 

“You find Laveen,” he says, slow, ‘“‘and 
you tell him, will yuh? Tell him I’m sorry. 
I’m much obliged. I’m not worth saving, 
compared to him. He’s game, and white, 
and—andeverything. You tell him, Spike, if I 
don’t ever ketch up with him?” 

“Of course I will, Tom,” I said. ‘‘But 
you'll see him, one of these days. They sent 
him on back to Washington—Walter Reed 
Hospital. If you go back, you'll see him. But 
don’t worry about it, Tom, because he don’t 
think anything about it. He was glad to do 
it, see?” 

Tom’s looking the other way, -now, and 
swallowing hued, and not only because his 
throat is sore, either. For that matter, I’m 
not ashamed to admit, breathing was hard 
work for me, right about then. 

“How was he?” says Tom, finally. 

“Oh, coming along,”’ I said. ‘‘ Understand 
he'll be able to talk, and his legs can be 
mended. He had some kind of a complica- 
tion, but they'll take care of it, back home.” 

I couldn't tell him, could I, that it was the 
kid’s back gone to smash again? No, I 
couldn't. 

“Well, glad he’s still kicking,” says old 
Tom, taking a long breath, like he was re- 
lieved. “‘If I get well, I'll find him. But 
anyhow, you tell him, Spike. For me.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


Soldier? Jaybird! 


O, Laveen never came back to Jordan. 

He got discharged from Walter Reed 

after a long time, and he’s at home 

with his folks, up in Chicago. We're playing 

the Maroons next month, and I'm going to 

look him up. No, I don’t know just how he is. 

But I don’t worry so much about that, be- 

cause I know what he is, when my mind’s big 
enough to take it all in. 

Tom O'Neill? Well, it was some years 
after the war ended that I got a long letter 
from Tom. He wrote me from some little 
place in Central America, where the doctors 
said he’d have a betterchance to get back his 
voice, and throat, and lungs, and his health 
than he would have anywhere else. But I 
don’t think he can ever get well, and his 
letter made me think he felt the same way. 

As nearas I canremember, for I haven’ t got 
the letter with me, it went something like this: 

“Dear Spike: I never did catch up with 
Laveen. They moved me around like a 
checker, always right behind him, with him 
one jump ahead. But I wrote a long letter 
to his home, getting his address from the 
university. If he ever gets home, Spike, 
which is more than it looks I will, he’ll know 
what I wanted to tell him. 

‘But listen, Spike, there’s something else. 
I ruined one of the best ends Jordan ever 
had, in little Laveen. I was wrong about him. 
I knew he was an end, but I got stubborn in 
our argument. He would have been a great 
end for Jordan—game, and smart all the 
way through. 

“It was my fault he never won his J. So I 
wish, Spike, that you would have that com- 
mittee you’re on vote him his letter and put 
him up among the Jaybirds where be be- 
longs. And if you can’t do that, Spike, 
transfer my letter to him.” 

That was all he said. 

And now you know why I wired you for 
that proxy—well, I wasn’t going to ask the 
committee to give S. Laveen old Tom’s 
letter, was I? Now, was I? 

THE END 


Coast-Guardsmen launching a lifeboat at Barnegat, N. J. 
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= HEN are you ever going 

to learn there’s only one 
way to keep from having punc- 
tures, and that’s to use Never- 
leak? That’s what I do and you 
never see me keeping the gang 
waiting because of a flat. I 
never know I have a puncture 
— Neverleak seals ’em up on 
the run. 


“Soon as I take my bike out of 
the attic in the spring I put 
Neverleak in each tire. That 
one dose lasts the whole season 
because Neverleak stays in 
liquid form. It’s good for the 
tires, too. Puts new life in the 
rubber and fabric and gives me 
several months’ more service 
from worn-out, holey tires. 


“Dad used Neverleak when he 
was a boy, too. He used it not 
only in his old tires but in his 
new ones, too, so that he'd 
never have punctures from the 
very beginning. Try it on your 
next set.” 


But be sure you get genuine 
Neverleak. It’s 30 cents a tube 
at the hardware store or bi- 
cycle shop. If they want to 
palm off something else on 
you, remember that Neverleak 
does the trick like nothing else. 
In case you can’t get it, send 
us the 30 cents and we'll take 
care of you direct with the 
genuine, guaranteed article, 
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everything” 


He paused as all the enthusiasm burst 
forth afresh; when it had subsided, he went 


n: 

“It is the custom to make promises be- 
fore an election. I’ll change that rule and 
make mine now! I promise you that as long 
as I remain president of the Student Or- 
ganization | will do my work to the very 
best of my ability, striving always for the 
highest interests of Ashboro in the ho 
that I may merit in some slight degree the 
honor which you have bestowed upon me. 
Again I thank you!” 


T was late in the day—a cool September 
evening—when Harry returned to his 
home overlooking Albemarle Sound. A 

strong wind was blowing from the east, 
kicking up white-caps on the water. His 
steps were slow, at times halting. He was 
very tired, physically tired, but his mind 
was wide awake. As he limped up the rise of 
ground toward the Irwin homestead he 
lived over again the surprising events of the 
afternoon—the first amazing announce- 
ments read from the platform, the cheers, 
the handclasps, the thrill of being carried 
on the shoulders of his companions, the joy 
of seeing so many pairs of friendly eyes 
turned upon him. But best of all were the 
words that Jarvis Yancey had uttered: 
‘We picked you because you can do things 
better than |anybody else in the school!” 
It was for that they had made him presi- 
dent! 

The Irwin homestead was a spacious, 
low-studded dwelling, with a wide veranda 
running round three sides. Harry’s father, 
Culbert Irwin, had purchased the property 
with its many acres of land’ two or three 
years before the birth of his only child. At 
that time Ashboro was a prosperous com- 
munity occupied by families of moderate 
wealth—people whose business interests 
were very largely truck farming and cotton 
raising. Gradually it had changed, owing in 
part to bad crops and in part to the slow 
migration of many of its leading families 
elsewhere. A few landowners, like Culbert 
Irwin, remained, hoping and working for 
better days. The main street of the town, 
which was the sole business section, strag- 
gled out at both ends; the frame houses and 
stores grew shabby and took on the drab 
appearance characteristic of hard times. 

Mr. Irwin held on to his land, which had 
done well by him in the past. He was in 
comfortable circumstances, but, being of an 
anxious, restless disposition, he was not con- 
tent to remain in idle comfort. Though his 
neighbors shook their heads, he acquired 
more land and began to experiment with 
this crop and that crop in the hope of in- 
troducing a more diversified and profitable 
method of farming into the district. After a 
few years of trial he met with a fair amount 
of success. It was just a beginning, but 
now he had reached a point where the state 
agricultural department was showing a 
very real interest in his efforts. 

Harry apse how very weary he was as he 
entered the big living-room. 
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; ““T guess athletics aren't 


_ voice: 


“TIsthat you, Culbert?” 
came the voice of his 
mother from the hallway. 

“No, Mother, it’s just 
me.” 

Mrs. Irwin hurried into 
the room. She was a slen- 
der, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed little woman in the 
middle years of life—a 
woman of unbounded en- 
ergy and cheerfulness. But 
at sight of her son her eyes 
became suddenly grave. 

“O Harry, dear, how 
awfully tired you look!” 
Her arms went round him, 
and she kissed him on the 
. abo co PR gga pave 
SS you been doing, my boy 

Y h, I do wish you 
wouldn’t let yourself 
get so tired! You are 
tired, aren’t you?” 

Harry’s eyes 
gleamed like dark 
pools. ‘‘ Yes,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘‘I am a bit 
tired, but, Mother, I 
think I’m the hap- 
piest fellow in North 
Carolina!” 

“O Harry! Tell 
me! The election— 
did the school elect Tom Raleigh?” 

“No, Mother, they didn’t elect Tom. 
They elected me! Think of it! My name 
wasn't even on the ballot, but they elected 
me ” 





A glow of pride suffused the face of the 
mother. ‘‘Isn’t that fine? O Harry, I’m so 
pleased! But then you surely deserve it, 
after the way you've worked—so hard and 
so unselfishly!” The look of pride gave 
place to a frown of anxiety. ‘‘ Will it mean 
more work for you, Harry? Yes, of course it 
will! O dear, I do wish—” 

‘There, now,”’ he interrupted her, laugh- 
ing, ‘I guess I can stand it. Where’s Father? 
I know he will be as tickled as I am!” 

“Your father went out in the pirogue 
early in the afternoon. He wanted to see Mr. 
Wescott about that new piece of land over 
on the bar. He ought to be home any 
minute.” . 

Harry glanced out the window at the 
darkening sky. ‘‘He’s late,’’ he observed. 
Then he added, ‘‘I think I'll lie down for a 
few minutes before supper—”’ 

“Yes, by all means, Harry. See, I fixed 
the couch all ready for you.” 

Harry removed his coat and lay down 
upon the couch under the north window. 
He wasmoretired even than hehad supposed, 
and it was not long before he was sound 
asleep. 

He awakened with a start. Voices were in 
his ears,—excited voices that seemed to 
come from outside the house,—and among 
them he recognized that of old Andrew, the 
colored servant. Harry sat upright on the 
couch, his heart pounding strangely, un- 
accountably. The voices ceased abruptly, 
and he was aware only of the wind sighing 
in the pine trees outside the window. The 
room was dark, the house silent save for the 
singing of the kettle on the big stove in 
the kitchen. ; 

The outer door opened, and he had a 
glimpse of his mother bareheaded against 
the sky. Even in the faint light she looked 
different to him. He spoke her name as she 
slowly crossed the floor toward the couch; 
but she did not answer, and suddenly he 
was aware that she was weeping. 

“Mother!” he gasped, making an effort 
to rise. . 

Her arms closed about him, and she sank 
beside him on the couch. ‘‘O Harry, Harry!” 
she sobbed. ‘‘ My poor boy! My poor boy!” 

He tried to speak, but the words would 
not come. 

Her arms tightened round him. “Your 
father—your father—he—oh, my poor 
boy!” Her words came brokenly, half 
articulately. ‘Your father has _ been 
drowned—” 

A wave of sudden giddiness swept him. 
For a few moments he felt as if he were fall- 
ing. Then again he was aware of his mother’s 
“Andrew brought word—a_ boat 
upset—your father tried to save them—two 
men from Edenton—he saved them 

th—but—but—”’ 

Her arms suddenly relaxed, and she 
slumped forward across his knees. 
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For a few moments Harry seemed to have 
lost ot pres of speech and action. He was 
stunned, overcome, unable even to think, 
Then with a ape sob he got to his feet 
and, lifting his mother with a great effort, 
laid her upon the couch. Flinging open the 
window, he shouted: 

“Andrew! Andrew! Come here at once!” 


‘CHAPTER TWO 


A New Future 
A MONTH had passed since the tragic 


news descended like a devastating 

bolt of lightning upon the Irwin 
household. During that month Harry and 
his mother tried to look courageously into 
the future that lay like an unbroken mass 
of black clouds before them. 

Aside from their terrible grief, the situa- 
tion that confronted them was in every 
sense bad. The Irwins were ‘‘land poor.” 
Mr. Irwin had gambled with fate; if he had 
been allowed to go on with his experiments, 
he probably would have won. He had de- 
served to win! As affairs now stood, his 
family had only a limited amount of life 
insurance money, no income and a great deal 
of land that no one would or could ciltivate 
for them—land that would bring no more 
than a few cents an acre in the event that 
they might find a buyer for it. 

“‘T shan’t sell the property,’’ Mrs. Irwin 
said to her son one afternoon. “‘ We couldn’t 
live for long on what it might bring. We 
have a big house, a fine, well-built, com- 
fortable house with plenty of room. I mean 
to take boarders.”’ 

Harry was silent, keenly aware of the 
pain it must have cost his mother to make 
this decision. 

“The hotel in town is shabby and small,” 
Mrs. Irwin went on bravely. ‘‘Other folks 
take boarders; and if they can, I can!” 

“Are you sure there’s no other way?” 
Harry asked. 

“T am sure of it,’’ was the reply. 

And so the fine old Irwin homestead be- 
came a_boarding-house—a place where 
traveling salesmen of the better class might 
stop for brief periods at a time, enjoying 
comfortable beds and good cooking. Old 
Andrew remained loyal to the family whom 
he had served for so long, willing, like so 
many of his loyal kind, to go on in his former 
capacity without wages, content with a 
warm place to sleep in and three good meals 


a day. . 

Thus far Harry had remained at school, 
fulfilling his many duties there as in the 
~~ But he was not long in realizing that 

e could not continue indefinitely in that 
manner. Boarders were all too few, and the 
profit that accrued from them was meager 
and uncertain. He made his decision one 
afternoon toward the middle of October, 
while on his way home from school. 

He was with Eleanor Lee, and the two 
were walking slowly along the sandy road 
that wound out of Ashboro on the east. 
When they reached the lane that led up to 
the Lee place, Eleanor stopped and turned 
abruptly to her companion. 

“Harry,” she said gently, ‘‘there’s some- 
thing on your mind, and it’s troubling you.” 

He smiled at her, noting her clear blue 
eyes, her sensitive lips and uptilted nose. 
“Is there?” he said, trying to speak lightly. 

“Yes, there is!’’ she insisted. ‘‘Won’t you 
tell me?”’ 

After a pause Harry said, “‘I’m not really 
troubled, Eleanor, but it’s a fact there is 
something on my mind, If you're inter- 
ested—” 

“I surely am!” The girl leaned eagerly 
towards him. 

“Well,” continued Harry, ‘‘I’ve decided 
to quit school and go to work. No, don’t tell 
me you're sorry, and that I shouldn’t, and 
all that. I’ve thought it all out. I’ve got to 
do it! You know how we're fixed now. It’s 
simply a case of necessity—” 

“T’d call it a case of magnificent cour- 
age!” the girl interrupted him. . 

Harry frowned, as if the compliment dis- 
pleased him. ‘I can find something that 
won’t be too strenuous,” he continued. ‘‘! 
know just what I want to do, if I can land 
the job.” 

“But your mother, Harry?” ’ 

He smiled again. ‘“‘She won’t listen to it 
at first, but in the end she’ll let me have my 
way. Besides, if I don’t help out, what's to 


— to us?” 
e question was unanswerable. Eleanor 
merely cast him a sympathetic glance, 
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murmuring, “‘How I wish I could help 
you!” 

yt Please don’t!” he pleaded. ‘‘The last 
thing I want in this world is help from 
others! I don’t mean to be unkind or un- 
grateful; you know that, Eleanor—”’ 

“Yes, I know that, Harry.’’ Her voice 
was low, almost motherly. 

The memory of this talk was sweet as he 
made his way homeward after they had 
parted. What a fine girl she was! There 
wasn’t another like her in the whole school! 
If only— He suddenly squared his shoulders, 
thrusting the thought from him. 


mother, Harry resigned from his class 

at school,—resigned as president of the 
Student Organization, as editor of the News, 
—severed, with a single stroke, his relations 
with all the various activities that had been 
such an important part of his life. 

There followed a long interview with 
Doctor Bird. In the course of it the as- 
sistant principal expressed the wish that 
Harry might somehow manage to remain at 
school. ‘‘ You will miss it a great deal,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but even more, the school will miss 
you!” He paused and was very thoughtful 
for a few moments. At last he continued, 
“How would you feel if I were to call a 
couple of friends to your aid—men who 
would be glad and willing to help a boy to 
finish his schooling by smoothing the way 
a little for him?” 

Harry’s bright eyes fixed themselves on 
the man’s face. ‘‘ You mean, sir, by lending 


Te next day, after a long talk with his 


me money to go on?”’ 


Doctor Bird nodded. ‘‘You might con- 
sider it a loan. It is not definite. I only make 
the suggestion.” 

Harry shook his head. ‘‘No, I couldn’t 
do that. The last thing I want in this world 
is charity.’ Without his realizing it they 
were almost the very words that he had 
spoken to Eleanor the day before. ‘‘I feel 
perfectly capable of making my own way, 
Doctor Bird,” he added. ‘‘I know how some 
people feel about me, and a number of them 
might be only too pleased to give me a lift. 
But I don’t need it!” 

The assistant principal suddenly smiled 
and put a hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“Harry,” he said with twinkling eyes, ‘I’ve 
heard you called by various nicknames 
since you've been at Ashboro. I'll take the 
liberty now of adding another. Henceforth I 
shall think of you, not as Harry Irwin, but 
as Harry Independence! I admire that 
quality in you!’ he went on earnestly. 
“While you have it you are sure to advance, 
sure to triumph over the world which, it 
seems to me, has treated you so unkindly.” 

A few days later Harry went to the office 
of the Ashboro Daily Mercury. Under his 
arm he carried a brown portfolio containing 
copies of all the articles that he had written 
for the News during the past three years. 
He climbed two pairs of stairs to the long, 
narrow room where the city editor had his 
desk. There were half a dozen other desks in 
the room, most of them unoccupied at that 
hour—old, disorderly looking desks littered 
with papers scattered about the type- 
writer that sat in the middle of each— 
desks with edges scorched by the many 
cigar butts that had rested there while busy 
reporters typed off their stories. The room 
itself was dim, lighted here and there by a 
swinging electric bulb with a green shade 
and by the scant daylight that filtered in 
through small, dust-stained windows. 

At the far end a gray-haired, coarse- 
featured man of perhaps fifty was talking 
to someone over the telephone. His voice 
was harsh. He had more the look of a boat- 
man than of a newspaper editor. He put the 
telephone instrument down and frowned. 

Hello,” he said gruffly. ‘What do you 
want?” 

_ “I wonder if you remember me, Mr. 
Conover,” Harry replied. 

Wayne Conover nodded. “‘ Yes, I remem- 
ber you. What do you want?” 

“I want a job on the Mercury.” 

. | haven’t any vacancy,” replied the 
city editor in the same gruff tone. As he 
spoke, his deep-set eyes took swift note of 
the boy—his dark suit and black necktie, 
his curly brown hair, his restless, eager black 
eyes, his wide, sensitive mouth. 

I knew there wasn’t a regular job open 

on the staff,” Harry went on, smiling, “but 

thought possibly—” He paused and 
shifted the portfolio to his other arm. 

What have you got in there?” Conover 

asked - “Clippings from your school paper?” 

Yes, sit,” replied Harry. 

PF Let's see them.” Conover stretched 
orth a big hand. He opened the portfolio, 


fished out a bundle of papers, and scruti- 
nized them. ; 

Harry watched him anxiously, feeling 
nervous because his work was being read. 

At last Mr. Conover pushed the papers 
back into the portfolio and tossed it on the 
desk. ‘‘You write well,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
know enough to make your sentences short, 
which gives emphasis. Emphasis and clear- 
ness are what we want in newspaper writing. 
The long, periodic sentence, or any con- 
struction full of clauses—well, it may look 
well in a school essay, but you'll never be 
able to use it in a newspaper or magazine. 
You know another thing, too. You came to 
see me in the early afternoon, when I am 
not too busy.” 

He smiled appreciatively at Harry, and 
Harry hoped that an offer of employment 
would follow so much praise. 

Mr. Conover’s next words dashed his 
spirits. 

“I have no vacancy at all,” said the 
editor. ‘‘If I had a vacancy, it would mean 
that somebody here was doing two men’s 
work, I have several applications for posi- 
tions, already on file. How can I fit you in, 
ahead of them? I’m sorry, but I couldn’t 
think of it. Good afternoon.” 

Harry walked to the door, which he could 
see only dimly because of a sudden mist in 
his eyes. He swallowed hard. The wreck of 
his hopes was more than he could bear. 
And then—deep in his mind—he remem- 
bered a sentence which had often sustained 
him in time of trouble or anxiety: 

“ Here goes for a lord or an angell” 

The words, incomprehensible if you did 
not know their history, were said to have 
been uttered by one of Harry’s ancestors, 
a captain in the British navy, who com- 
manded a fire ship in one of the naval wars 
against the Dutch. The fire ship was sur- 
rounded by enemy vessels; Captain Irwin, 
scorning to surrender, threw a lighted torch 
down the hatchway into the gun powder, 
with his historic remark. It meant that he 
would either be saved and raised to the 
peerage, or else killed and sent to heaven. He 
lived, and sat for twenty years in the House 
of Lords. 

A bold remark! Its memory could make 
Harry bold, too. 

He rubbed his eyes with the back of his 
hand, clearing the mist from them. Then he 
turned and walked as steadily as he could 
to Mr. Conover’s desk. 

“You seem to have forgotton something,” 
he said. ‘‘Mr. Conover, do you remember that 
business over at Kittyhawk a long time ago. 
I happened to bring you some news that 
scored a beat over every newspaper in 
America. You said it was the biggest scoop 
the Mercury would ever have.” 

‘““Yes,’’ said the editor. “I did say that.” 

“You said, also, that if ever I grew up 
and wanted a job as a reporter to let you 
know.” 

Mr. Conover looked up into the boy’s 
flushed face. 

“Did I?” he said. “I’ve entirely for- 
gotten it.” 

His tired face bore a queer look—the 
look of a man who cannot be driven too far, 
and who at any minute may lose his temper 
and tell his visitor to clear out. 

‘I suppose,”’ said Harry, “‘that I might 
as well say good-by now.” 

Once more he walked toward the door, 
faster this time, but still with that peculiar, 
rolling hobble which was so sad to see. 

Over the din of typewriters and the hum 
of voices in the crowded room, he heard Mr. 
Conover’s loud voice: 

‘‘Come back here, boy.”’ 

Harry turned, The editor was standing 
up, with his hand outstretched. 

“Tl remember now,”’ he said. ‘‘ How you’ve 
grown! You did this paper a great service, 
even if you were only a little shaver then. I 
sympathize with you, boy. I realize how 
hard life must be for you, and if you need a 
job as badly as I think you do I'll make 
one for you somehow. Do you know how to 
file letters and papers? You can learn very 
quickly—and I'll pay you twelve dollars a 
week.” 

Harry looked him squarely in the eye. 

“T need the twelve dollars,” he said, 
‘and I’m not too proud to do that work, or 
to wash the windows either—but I want to 
know if you're offering it to me just out of 


sympathy, because I’m lame. Is it just | 


charity, or what?” 

Mr. Conover nodded his head. 

“Well,” said Harry, keeping his voice 
steady by a great effort, ‘‘I don’t want any- 
thing that I can’t get by merit. You can 
keep your file-clerk job. Good afternoon.” 

[To BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH ] 
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“EE! Sport, it’s clean as a 
whistle.” 
“All we got to do is to keep on shoot- 


ing KLEANBORE and she cleans 
herself.” 


Now supplied in all rim fire and center fire calibres. 
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Both Toys, $6! 


(West of Miss. $6.60) 


THE MOST THRILLING RACE 


of all time! 


ICTURE two monster racing cars — one 
brilliant red, one shining blue — imagine 
them, side by side, thundering down an endless 


stretch of glittering sea sand. Fast — faster! 


Blue Bird in toy form — beautifully made, all 
of steel, equipped with clock-spring racing 
motors. Exact in shape and color, all the little 
details correct —even genuine rubber tires 


Fifty miles — one hundred — hundred fifty — made by Dunlop! 
two hundred miles an hour — and still the speed Pe 6 > el apie 
increasing! Can you imagine such a race? It is Cc ion Offer — Both Toys $6 





Show this ad to your dealer to secure this 
special — Bought separately, the Sunbeam 
$3, the Blue Bird $3.50. If your dealer is not 
yet selling these toys, order direct from us. 

What a gift this pair of toys makes! Especially 
But you can stage a race like this with in the family where there are two children. Be 
toys! the envy of the whole neighborhood, be the first 

For you can now have the Sunbeam and the to ha ! 


ve these racers! 
KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
84-I Myrtle St. Keene, N. H. 


KINGSBURY 22: TOYS 


Send 10c for this Novel 
Eraser. A disc wheel from a 
Kingsbury Toy with a big 


what would happen if Major Seagrave’s “‘ Sun- 
beam” and Captain Campbell’s “ Blue Bird” 
could .be raced together at Daytona Beach, 
—= they made their famous world speed 
r s. 


tire of solid eraser rubber. Set 
of four, 35c. Write for Com- 
plete Toy Catalog — Free. 
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Real Pals 


No wonder BASS MOCCASINS are Real 
Pals to your feet. They’re True Moccasins — 
the same kind of footwear the Indians wore 

whoever heard of an Indian with sore 


feet? 
No matter where you go or what you do 


this vacation you won't have to worry 
about blisters or shoes that hurt, if you wear 


Write today for Free Catalo 
tell Dad you want a pair o 
Moccasins. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
Dept. 6 Wilton, Maine 
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Electrical JOB 
a4 507 Raise 


Come into Electricity and you'llbe 
sitting pretty! Biggest yet fastest-grow- 
ing industry on earth, weaching outinto 
Power, Light, Telephone, Radi 

ph, Transportation and AD 
_ and business. This is 
Age, and if you want bigger pay, plenty of 
positions to choose from and real oppor- 
tunities for advancement you'll find them 
in Electricity. 


$40 to $100 a Week! 


Get ready in spare time at home, 2-million-dollar in- 
stitution guarantees to place you and raise your pay, or no 
cost! Write for free catalog and guarantee of Electrical Job. 


American School Sgpt £100, rexe! Avenue and 
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HEN Pi- 
randello’s 
play ‘Six 


Characters in 
Search of an Au- 
thor” opened in 


x BOOKS TO READ = 


“THE TRUE UNIVERSITY OF THESE DAYS IS A COLLECTION OF BOOKS.”—Thomas Carlyle 


into a_ successTyl 
play, it ran for 
months; years 
after, as a moving 
picture it swept the 
country. Each time 





New York, the cur- 

tain rose on an empty 
stage, and the actors, 
waiting to come on, were 
completely taken aback 
when they heard from 
the darkened auditorium 
first a gasp of delight and 
then a tumult of ap- 
plause. For there was 
nothing, they thought, 
to get excited about; the 
stage was just as it 
always is when the 
theater is empty, a barn of a place, with the 
scenery turned back to the walls and in the 
center the unshaded light that stands there 


between performances to keep an unwary, 


— from bumping into something in the 
dark. 

Surely such commonplace’ surroundings 
could not be bringing out this happy ap- 
plause—they wondered if the theater cat had 
strolled across the stage and produced its 
usual sensation! It quite threw them off 
their lines, as the leading lady told me after- 
wards. You see, being actors, they did not 
realize that the rising curtain had given the 
audience a chance to see something it had 
always longed to see, the magical fairyland 
of Behind the Scenes, ‘‘just as it really is!” 

The publishing business hassomething the 
same glamor for readers, and I do not 
wonder that the glimpse behind its scenes 


in my recent report on ‘‘real best-sellers” , 


brought so many demands for another. 
I have never asked anyone, ‘‘What would 
you say were the books that had kept on 
selling in the United States for the longest 
time in the greatest numbers?” but the one 
I asked, young or old, came to attention 
and began to guess—usuaHy, to guess 
wrong. For instance, what heroine would 
you say had been for years the most popu- 
lar in American fiction? Would you believe 
that it had been ‘‘Elsie Dinsmore,”” whom 
her publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co., call 
“‘more sinned against than sinning, the 
most abused little girl in literature” 

You can’t find a copy of an Elsie book 
on the shelves of a public library, even in 
the darkest corner: ‘‘they think her old- 


fashioned and dreadful,” says Mr. Bond of ° 


Dodd, Mead & Co. ‘‘ The result is that each 
year thousands of people write to us person- 


ally for the books, and—without quoting : 
actual figures—we sell the twenty-eight ; 
volumes of the Elsie series by the car- , 
load. Women who could not afford to buy | 
the Elsies when they were young, and can ; 


not now get them at libraries, write in for 


them two at a time, inclosing a money order. ; 1 rp : 
: ing out a new-edition this fall, called ‘‘ The 


Last week a‘ woman in Maine invested a 
quarter “of her salary in Elsie books. We 


shall have a great national boom in Elsie | 


some day.” 

Shall we? I wonder. To be sure, every 
woman I know— including some amazingly 
intellectual ones—read straight through 
the Elsies in her childhood without seri- 
ously damaging her literary taste. Chil- 
dren’s tastes stand more strain than older 
people sometimes realize. But while many 
women who read these mild sentimentalities 
as children now re-read them in an effort to 
bring back the happiness of childhood, I’m 
not so sure that their children will read 
them as happily. But you never can tell! 

You can’t always tell what current opin- 
ion may be, taking the country over, from 
the expressions of it in literary magazines, 
newspapers and books. You might think, 
for instance, that a Negro poet like Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, out of step entirely with 
modern Negro literature, such as now 
makes a world-wide sensation, would be 
quite out of date. Yet the poetry of Dunbar 
is carried in almost every bookstore in the 
country. Dodd, Mead & Co. say that 
Henry Drummond’s story of ‘‘The Monkey 
That Would Not Kill” goes along year after 
year with surprising vitality, together with 
the famous tales * 4 F. R. Goulding, ‘‘The 
Young Marooners” and _ ‘‘Marooner’s 
Island,” and the romances of Amelia Barr, 
‘‘A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ‘‘ The Belle of 
Bowling Green,” ‘‘The Maid of Maiden 
Lane” and, most popular of all, ‘‘Remem- 
ber the Alamo.’”’ You might guess that the 
Graustark romances of George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon would keep on and on, but 
what does surprise and dclight me is to find 
that two lovely stories for young readers, 
‘‘The Adventures of Mabel” and ‘‘ Hilda of 


More Best-Sellers 


. live anc 
The Great “Books of the Great Publishers: [I preathe departed fron 


By May Lamberton ‘Becker 


AssocraTE Eprtor, SaTurDAY Review or LITERATURE 





Keystone Phato 
Mark Twain, whose ‘‘Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn’’ are still best-sellers 


the Wishes,” by Harry Thurston Peck, are 
perennial favorites. Their author was a 
college professor, a brilliant literary critic, 
and one of the most learned men of his 
time in America; he paused in his career 
long enough to produce these delightful 
books, and here they are, delighting chil- 
dren long after he and most of his other 
books are dust. 

‘‘Little Women,” by Louisa M. Alcott, 
after the years that have elapsed since it was 
first published, still astounds the house_ of 
Little, Brown & Co., with its apparently 
inexhaustible vitality; ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and “Two Years Before the Mast,” by 
Richard H. Dana, do the same for Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

’ Do you know how many copies of ‘‘ Ben- 
Hur.’ have been ‘sold? Two and a half 
millions, aid Harper & Brothers are. bring- 


Boys’ Ben-Hur’’ and leaving out the longer 
historical. passages that you skip anyway 
when: you know theye’s a chariot race on 
ahead: Lew Wallace of Indiana was a 
major-general under Grant; he had tried 
his hand on a novel about Mexico under 
Cortez, ‘‘The Fair God,” but in 1880 
something very like genius touched his pen, 
and he produced ‘‘Ben-Hur: a Tale of the 
Christ,’’ which has made countless Amer- 
icans feel at home in the Holy Land. Made 


the book took on a 
new lease of life—not 
that it ever lost vitality, 
Then the mysterious 
something that made 
“Ben-Hur” 


is pen, and he wrote 
“The Prince of India,” 
which may be found in 
half the farm parlors of 
America, although no- 
body has ever been able 
to read farther than the 
second volume, if so far. How anyone could 
take the most picturesque period in history, 
the time of the fall of Constantinople, and 
the most romantic figure of legend, the 
Wandering Jew, put them together, and 
get the dullest novel in the English lan- 
guage, I can’t imagine, but so it is. But 
“Ben-Hur” is still triumphantly alive and 
keeping Lew Wallace alive in our re- 
membrance. 

It would be hard to say just how many 
copies of Mark Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” have been sold, but in 
all the editions published by Harper’s the 
sale has been approximately over a million 
for each book. Last year, 50,000 copies of 
each were sold. 

Did you ever read “Toby Tyler: or 
Ten Weeks with a Circus,” by J. 0. ° 
Kaler? I read this and its sequel, ‘Mr. 
Stubbs’ Brother,’”’ when they were coming 
out in Harper’s Young People, and | 
counted the hours until the next instal- 
ment. I can see those pictures of fat Toby 
and the monkey “brother” before my eyes 
this minute. In all, a quarter of a million 
copies of ‘‘Toby’’ have been sold, 12,000 
last year, and 100,000 of ‘‘Mr. Stubbs,” 
5000 last year. Another of those Harper's 
Young People serials was Kirk Monroe's 
“The Flamingo Feather’’; that still sells 
well and has run up a score of 90,000. The 
Indian tales of W. O. Stoddard, ‘Red 
Mustang,” ‘‘Two Arrows” and ‘Talking 
Leaves,” have scored 140,000 among them. 
“The Adventures of Buffalo Bill’ is an- 
other steady favorite, and so is Mrs. 
Custer’s ‘‘Boots and Saddles.” Howard 
Pyle’s ‘‘Men of Iron” has kept him in the 
hearts of 90,000 readers: when I asked the 
pupils of a school in northern New York 
not long ago to tell me their-favorites; they 
shouted for this one first of all; and 7500 
copies were sold in this country last year, 
long after his death. x 

As I said last time, high prices do not 
always hold back a steady sale—look at 
“The Education of Henry Adams” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), which has only 
just .gone into a cheaper edition; and look 
at William Beebe’s ‘‘Galapagos”’ (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), which has actually gone 
up, for it now costs nine dollars. But if you 
want that book, you will go without alniost 
anything else to get it, and I don’t wonder. 
It is about giant lizards on an island upon 
which no human being has ever lived, save 
now and then a shipwrecked sailor. Mr. 
Beebe’s way of describing things can be 

[cONTINUED ON PAGE 469] 
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THE TROUBLED STATE OF 
” MEXICO 


MEZICO is plunged 
afresh into dis- 
order and doubt by 
the assassination of 
General Obregon, the 
President-elect, who 
was to take office next 
November. He was 
shot to death by an 
obscure young man, 
who was at first sup- 
posed to be a religious 
fanatic who was moved 
to commit his crime by 
the passions that 
have accompanied the 
anti-Catholic pol- 
icy of the Mexican 
government. It now 
appears that that was 
a mistake, and it is more probable that the 
assassin, whose name is Toral, was the in- 
strument of the leaders of the Crom,—the 
labor federation of Mexico,—who regarded 
Obregon as likely to be hostile to their way of 
controlling organized labor. The death of 
Obregon was indeed regarded with great regret 
by the Catholic party, which believes that 
he was willing to arrange a satisfactory com- 
promise of the religious question. But the 
rising hostility of the farmers and peons of 
Mexico, who were Obregon’s admirers, to the 
men who run the labor organizations offers 
unfortunate opportunity for more civil war. 

‘The death of Obregon leaves Mexico in a 
peculiar situation; there is no one indicated to 
assume the Presidency under such circum- 
stances, and President Calles will probably re- 
main in office until another election can be 
held. There is unfortunately no one of out- 
standing ability and popular strength in sight. 
Will Mexico drift into a period of civil war be- 
tween the factions, or into a dictatorship under 
Calles or another? No one can tell, but the 
situation is a very disturbing one. A year ago 
there were three active candidates for the 
Presidency. All three are now dead, two, ac- 
cused of treason, by the guns of a firing squad, 
and Obregon, the last, by the pistol of an as- 
sassin. Unhappy Mexico! 
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General Obregon 


THE UNLUCKY ITALIA EXPEDI- 
TION : ' 


EW expeditions 

of polar explora- 
tion have attracted 
so much attention, 
furnished so many 
examples of un- 
selfish courage, and 
caused so much ir- 
ritation of feeling 
between nations as 
the voyage of Gen- 
eral Nobile’s diri- | Major Maddalena, who 
gible Italia to the located Nobile on the 
North Pole. The ice 
affair was sensa- 
tional from beginning to end. First Nobile 
reached the pole and sent news of his success to 
the world by radio. Then he and his ship dis- 
appeared completely; for two weeks there was 
only: speculation as to their fate. Then it was 
learned that the Italia was down on the ice and 
destroyed, some hundred miles or so from 
Spitzbergen. Airplanes from Italy, Sweden and 
Russia hastened to the spot; giant ice-breaking 
ships began to plow their way thither. For an- 
other week every attempt at rescue was frus- 
trated by the ice. Amundsen, the famous ex- 
Plorer, who with five associates had started 
among the first to the relief of Nobile in an air- 
plane, disappeared also; his death was at first 
feared, then taken for granted. 

_At length a Swedish plane picked up Nobile 
himself and brought him back to Spitzbergen. 
No other member of his party, which had by 
this time broken up into several groups, came 
with him, for there was room for only one on the 
plane, and Nobile chose to occupy that place. 
The great Russian ice-breaker Krassin was the 
teal agent of rescue. It forced its way through 
miles of rough ice, picked up two separate 
groups marooned from the Italia and a Russian 
airplane crew that had come down in a crash 
upon the ice and then pushed on to find the six 
members of the Italia’s crew still missing and 
od six men of Amundsen’s ill-fated rescue 

y. 
These twelve men seem to have been lost. 


sp tems 
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Two. others of the Italia’s crew are known to. 


have died; one, the Swedish scientist Malmgren, 
lay down in the ice to die when he was too 
badly frozen to proceed farther, and bade the 
two Italians who were with him to leave him 
and push on toward the distant land. He was 
the hero of the expedition, as Amundsen was 
among the rescuers. Our readers may remember 


the heated dispute that raged between Amund- 
sen and Nobile after the trip across the pole in 
the Norge last year. The men had become 
enemies, yet Amundsen was one of the first to 
risk his life (and he was apparently to lose it) in 
the attempt to find and save Nobile and his 
men. The work of the Krassin also was of the 
highest value, and the Russians take a justifi- 
able pride in the exploits of its officers and 
crew. 

Both in Sweden and in Russia there is loud 


lead So Se 
Wide World . 


The Russian ice-breaker Krassin 


criticism of Nobile and of the men who aban- 
doned Malmgren to die; there may even be 
some sort of international investigation to 
determine whether the Italia was badly man- 
aged before the crash, and whether the conduct 
of any of its crew was open to censure. It is alla 
most dramatic episode of Arctic exploration, 
which shows how real are the perils of such ex- 
ploration, even with all the advantages of flight 
instead of slow and laborious progress by dog 
team over the broken ice. 


POLITICS AT HOME 


HM e~- political campaign in our own country 
is in full swing and is clearly to be the most 
exciting and the most closely contested since 
1916. In spite of the reluctance of politicians in 
both parties, the issue of prohibition is forcing 
itself to the front, ow- 
ing to Governor 
Smith’s frank declara- 
tion in favor of the 
right of the states to 
decide for themselves 
what shall constitute 
“intoxicating liquor” 
within their respective 
boundaries, and_ his 
well-understood dislike 
of the policy of prohibi- 
tion itself. His choice of 
Mr. Raskob, of the 
General Motors Cor- 
poration, for chairman 
of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, only 
makes the issue clearer, 
for Mr. Raskob is as 
frank a critic of prohibi- 
tion as Governor Smith himself. A great many 
Democrats, especially in the Southern states, 
are in open revolt against Smith's leadership, 
but it is probably true that he will attract a 
great number of votes in the North and East 
that went to the Republicans in 1920 and 1924. 
Party lines are breaking in the heat of the 
contest; for Mr. Hoover, though he will keep 
the votes of the real Republicans, will lose 
many that are not strongly attached to his 
party, and will on the other hand gain some 
from the disaffected dry Democrats. One thing 
is certain and fortunate: the people are taking a 
genuine interest in the campaign, and the vote 
in November will be very large. 


Keystone 
John J. Raskob 





Wide World 


A gathering of famous aviators; standing, 
left to right, Carl Eielson, Captain Sir Hubert 
re Byrd, Clarence Cham- 
berlin, Bernt Balchen; seated, Wilmer Stultz, 
Amelia Earhart, Lou Gordon 
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Champions 


— gave the ideas for these 
two new basketball shoes 


TWO groups met—famous college basketball stars and 
Goodrich, one with ideas on what a good shoe should have; 
and the other with the experience and ability to produce it. 
The result is...two new basketball shoes . . ; and wonders 
at that! 

No one can blame a slip for a foul, a poor toss or failure 
to block . . . if shod with Goodrich. The gum-sanded sole 
grips! Look over these winners .. . and pick your basketball 
shoe for a busy season! 












































LO-BACK MODEL—New! 
Note how the back is cut down 
toeliminate any “bind” and give 
gteater freedom. New gum- 
sanded sole — you can’t slip. 
Sole quality that won’t crack or 
loosen. Thick, soothing cushion 
heel. Gentle arch support. Soft 
leather counter; leather trim- 
med and with eyelets that can’t 
pull out...a shoe for cham- 
pions and those who can be. 


HI-BACK MODEL— All 
the same fine qualities as 
the Lo- Back with the ex- 
ception of the reduced 

back: Buff-colored, 

too — like Lo- Back: 
) The finest basketball 
/ shoe there is for those 
who want the conventional 
shape. 


Follow the ways of winners... buy Goodrich basketball shoes 
from your favorite sporting goods dealer. 


Goodrich 
_KETBALL 
hoes 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Established 1870 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Stop Those Fumbles! 


And the “breaks” in the game with a 
properly inflated ball. Lopsided balls are 
the result of over-inflation with the ga- 
rage air hose, or the lumpy old-fashioned 
method of packing away the bladder stem 
under uneven lacings. Now you can get 
off a long, clean, lofty punt, make a 
surer catch or forward pass with this 
new factory laced 


D @M “Valve Type” 


_ AllzAmerica 
Football 


Regulation size and weight. Genuine 
pebbled grain cowhide. Valve bladder. 
Compression pump and other accessories. 


PRICE COMPLETE 
.00 


AAI AA2 $4.00 
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_Grantland Rice’s 
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WE WILL PAY 


S1OO FEE 2 $50 BP 


To those who send us their selection of an ALL 
AMERICA TEAM which is closest to that 
named by Grantland Rice for 1928 in Collier's 
Weekly. All selections must be mailed to Draper- 
Maynard Co., bearing an originating postmark 
not later than NOVEMBER 26, 1928, or before 
Grantland Rice’s selection is published. 

IMPORTANT: All entries must be accom- 
panied ‘by a brief account of your reasons 
for making your selection written on the back 


of the selection blank. Where the selections are’ 


identical, those received farst at Plymouth, N. H. 
will be awarded the prizes. Only one blank from 
a person will be accepted. 





GET YOUR 
OFFICIAL SELECTION BLANK 
from your local D€é#M dealer or send 
direct to factory 


**How to Play the Backfield,’’ ‘““How to Play 
the Line,”’ “How to Play Ice Hockey,”’ ‘‘How 
to Play Soccer,’” ‘‘How to Play Basket Ball.’’ 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSERSSSSSSSeeeseeeeas 
DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 

Plymouth, N. H. 

Please send me free booklet entitled ‘‘How 
SRO Sains piirnscpestersitnsensmrinns ncililiesscss RARE oo , 
and your catalogue of DéfM Equipment for 
Fall and Winter. 

Street........ 
Town... 
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SPARKS KEEPS THEM ROWING 


hour, and it is. time we cleared. Send out a 
final message telling them we are taking to 
the boats in an orderly fashion. It will take 
forty-five minutes to clear the ship. Then 
take charge of boat three on the starboard 
side.” 

“Yes, sir.’’ Sparks saluted and turned to 


go. 

“Mr. Operator,”’ the captain recalled him, 
“Remember you are in charge of boat three. 
That means with a club if necessary. Take 
one along. Keep your crew rowing north by. 
northwest. Don’t let them stop. Work them 
in two shifts and don’t let anyone interfere 
with your authority. If they challenge your 
orders and get away with it, you will have 
trouble on your hands. Passengers are ready 
for hysterics at such times as these. And 
remember, keep them rowing.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ Again sparks saluted and 
turned on his heel. 

As he leaped down the ladder he was 
amazed at the apparent quiet everywhere. 
Passengers were huddling into the big life- 
boats, hands were swinging them out on the 
davits and lowering away—all without 
noise or confusion. Here and there a woman 
sobbed. Somehow Sparks had pictured a 
fire at sea as a tragic event with huge flames, 
billowing smoke clouds, shrieking, fighting 
passengers, an heroic captain going down 
with the ship. Here all was order and 
quiet. 

True, little smoke curls were oozing up 
companion hatchways or ventilators. Hands 
here and there at the boats were grimed 
with soot. But stern-faced officers kept order 
among the passengers entering the boats. 
Sparks did not realize until afterwards that 
the reason for taking to the boats so soon 
was to avoid panic when the flames should 
begin to show their tongues on the super- 
structure. As it was, all hatches and com- 
panionways were closed, and the flames 
were still confined to the hold. 


PARKS sent his message. As he clapped 
the phones to his head he heard the 
rescue ships frantically trying to get him. 
The silence of his key had alarmed them. 
He took their position, notified them of the 
evacuation of the ship and of the fact that 
the boats were taking to a glassy sea, of the 
fog that was already rolling up and of the 
course the boats would take, north by north- 
west. Then he signed off. 
Collecting a few personal belongings and 
giving his beloved radio cabin a last farewell 
look, Sparks closed the door and made his 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 442 ] 


way toward boat three on the starboard 
side. Remembering the captain’s injunction, 
he picked a short boathook from a rack 
under the bridge ladder. 

Boat three was filled and ready to swing 
out. The captain’s boat, the last to leave, was 
also loaded. Captain Bjornstam hurried up 
with the ship’s log, other records and an 
armful of nautical instruments. Seeing 
Sparks, he called to him, ‘‘Here! You have 
no compass, I suppose,’’ and thrust a small 
box into Sparks’s hands as he came up. 
“Now mind, keep them rowing.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Sparks saluted and climbed into boat 
three, seating himself at the steering gear. 
Two hands swung it out and then down, 


slipped down the ropes themselves and ° 


shoved off. By now the air was filled with the 
pungent smoke. It curled from portholes left 
open in the haste of departure, from anchor 
ports, from deck openings, everywhere! 

Boat three had no women passengers. 
Sparks gave his first order. “Out with the 
oars, men. I'll set the course. Let’s line up in 
two shifts.” 

He quickly sized up the crew, assigning to 
each a position. One sailor he placed in the 
bow as lookout. The other became bow oars- 
man, to be spelled in turn by the lookout. A 
small man in gray checked tweeds he placed 
next, to be spelled by a rather corpulent 
tourist, and so on. With much splashing and 
awkwardness he at length got his motley 
crew sorted; then he set the stroke with his 
boathook, and they were off. The captain’s 
boat was just behind him, the last boat off. 
Other boats were beyond; the mist’s lying a 
bit off the low, rolling swells enabled Sparks 
to see for some distance. 

“Stroke! Stroke! Stroke!” 

Methodically he called the stroke, like a 
coxswain in a regatta. Somewhere in a sport 
story he had read that this was the way it 
was done. The boat was soon moving slowly 
and steadily north by northwest. There was 
little conversation. Everyone seemed dazed. 
Now and again a rower would gaze back to 
where the hull of the giant liner was fast 
being obscured by fog and smoke. Then the 
fog settled, and they were alone in a gray 
pall. Occasionally a muffled voice or the 
sound of an oar told of the proximity of 
another lifeboat. 

They rowed thus for an hour. Then 
Sparks ordered a shift in rowing crews, and 
with a deal of splashing they were under way 
again. ‘Stroke! Stroke! Stroke!’’ Sparks’s 
weary voice kept at it somehow hour after 


hour. Occasionally someone asked a ques- 
tion. 

“How long do we have to keep at this 
before we will be picked up?” 

“ Are we likely to run into rough weather 
in this eggshell?” 

The lifeboat did seem small and insecure 
after the deck of the big liner! 

“About an hour after sunset we should be 
picked up,” Sparks replied. ‘‘Rough weather 
is not likely at this season of the year.”’ 

Limited as was Sparks’s knowledge of the 
sea, he was determined to maintain his 
position of authority. Once let his passengers 
know they were in the hands of a novice, and 
a panic would follow. 

A breeze sprang up, and in fifteen minutes 
the fog had cleared. A short choppy sea fol- 
lowed, head on. Rowing became a real task, 
All eyes were turned on the hulk of the liner, 
far back in the distance now, a billowing 
cloud of smoke pouring from her decks. The 
superstructure was ablaze from stem to 
stern. 

“Row, there!’ shouted Sparks, rousing 
from his intense weariness. ‘“‘Row!”’ 

The discipline that for a moment had 
relaxed was again in order. One of the 
sailors looked at him, a half grin on his 
face. y 

“What’s the sense of this confounded 
rowing?” muttered the fat tourist, who was 
panting from his exertions. ‘‘We’ll be pici.cd 
up anyhow, whether we row or not.” 

“What’s that!’ demanded Sparks, half- 
rising and thumping on the bottom of the 
boat with his hook for emphasis. ‘‘We’ve 
drifted off the course lively and must get 
back. That’s why. Now row!” 

The fat man subsided and bent to his 
task. The muttering did not stop, however; 
evidently the tourist’s logic had appealed to 
others. The wind veered toward the so::th. 
The sun dropped to the horizon. The going 
was a bit easier. 

“Couldn’t we step the mast and hoist the 
sail?” inquired the little man in gray tweeds, 
who had been silent thus far. 

“‘Good idea,”’ shouted the fat tourist, and 
others voiced agreement. 

“Row!’’ thundered Sparks. ‘‘Row! That’s 
the order on this boat, and that’s what you 
will do.” 

He had noticed the mast and sail when he 
climbed into the boat, but was sure its 
hoisting would give them trouble. He knew 
nothing about sailing a small boat. Anyhow 
his orders were to keep them rowing. 

“Hanged if I see the sense in it,’’ snorted 





The hull of the giant liner was fast being obscured by fog and smoke. Then the fog settled and they were 


alone in a gray pall 
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the stout tourist, getting red in the face. 
“Here, somebody lend a hand and we'll get 
the mast up in no time.” 

He stood up. Several willing hands reached 
for the mast, which was lashed to the 
bottom. 

The next second Sparks shoved the butt 
end of his boathook firmly into the tourist's 
round stomach, and he sat down with a 
prodigious “Oomph!” 

“Anybody else want some of that?” 
demanded Sparks. 

For an instant there was confusion. Then 
to his surprise the little man in gray seconded 
his efforts. ‘“‘Down, you!’’ he shouted, 
thumping a tall lanky passenger in the back 
with his fist. “Officer’s right. Let’s get 

sy. 

“Row!” bellowed Sparks. ‘‘Come on now. 
No more trouble. Row! Row! Row!” 

The incipient mutiny had subsided. The 
fat man was still gasping for breath and 
holding his stomach. The man in tweeds was 
plying his oar. Sparks stood up for a few 
seconds longer, his boathook poised in 
threatening fashion, glaring at his crew. 

“Row! Row! Row!”’ Sparks was weary, so 
weary! The sun was gone. Dusk had settled. 
Other boats were visible here and there as 
black specks lifted on the crest of a swell. 

“Sail ho!’’ sang out the bow lookout. 
“Dead ahead, sir!” 

Every oar dropped, and a dozen passen- 
gers scrambled to their feet. 

“Down!"’ thundered Sparks. ‘‘Do you 
want to swim the rest of the way?’’ He 
raised the boathook threateningly. ‘Sit 
down and row!” 

His crew sat down, but there was grum- 
bling. : 


lifted on the crest of a swell Sparks 
beheld a liner bearing down on them. 
It was the rescue ship. Forty minutes later 
they were clambering up her ladder amid the 


Site enough, far ahead as they were 


MORE BEST-SELLERS 
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compared to no one else’s for charm and 
persuasiveness, It is such a happy book it 
makes you wonder why you do not your- 
self at once sell all you have, invest in a 
naturalist’s outfit and take to the woods or 
a desert island somewhere. 

“The Romance of French Chateaux,”’ by 
Elizabeth Champney, is-another Putnam 
book that goes on year after year; so does 
A. C. Benson’s gentle volume of essays, 
“From a College Window,” and the gay 
humor of Lady Gregory’s ‘‘Five Plays” 
and of all her other plays. You will not be 
surprised to learn that Theodore Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘Winning of the West"’ is a steady 
best-seller, but did you: know that ‘‘The 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci,’’ by the 
Russian historical novelist Dmitri Mere- 
jkowski, had been popular for years with 
American readers, and still is? And yet 
they say people don’t like to ask at a book- 
shop for the works of an author whose 
name they can't pronounce! 

The ‘‘Outlines,”’ of Science, of Literature 
and of Art, large volumes with colored 
pictures, stand‘in a class by themselves. 
They had a great vogue directly after H. G. 
Wells's ‘‘Outline of History” broke the 
path, and they keep on filling places in new 
libraries. ‘The Outline of Science" is the 
most popular of them, and I am glad, for a 
better book on which to bring up a family 
it would be hard to find. 

When I was a young girl, the sensation of 
the decade was the translation into English 
of the diary of a young Russian artist, a 
beautiful girl doomed to die of tuberculosis 
at the outset of a career that had already 
put her pictures into the most important 
galleries of Europe. This was ‘‘ The Journal 
of Marie Bashkirtseff.” It has become a 
world classic, and every year people find 
that they must own it for themselves. 
This is one of the ‘‘real best-sellers” from 
the house of Dutton. The lovely book ‘‘The 
Roadmender,” by the lady who called 
herself ‘‘Michael Fairless,” is another of 
the wonders of publishing. I long since 
lost count of the editions in which this 
simple, touching study of the religious life 
has appeared; the one I have is illustrated 
with photographs of scenes of the English 
countryside about which it is written and 
where the brave woman who wrote it went 

own smiling to death. W. H. Hudson keeps 
on selling, especially ‘‘Far Away and Long 
Ago” and ‘Idle Days in Patagonia.” I’m 
Set up about this, for of all Hudson’s price- 


cheers of the passengers of the City of 
Honolulu. 

Sparks was hustled to a cabin, hastily 
undressed, and after a sip of hot soup he 
dropped into a sleep of exhaustion Senn 
which he did not awaken until the sun was 
high the next morning. After a hearty break- 
fast, wandering aimlessly about among the 
mixed groups of passengers of the two 
vessels, he heard vivid descriptions of the 
burning of the ship and the spectacle it had 
made in the darkness. Then he stumbled 
upon Captain Bjornstam in animated con- 
versation with the little man in gray tweeds. 
The captain beckoned to Sparks. 

“Sparks,’’ he said, ‘I want you to meet 
Rear-Admiral Forsythe.”” And with a 
twinkle under his great bushy eyebrows the 
captain presented the little man in tweeds. 
“Admiral Forsythe is on a furlough, so he is 
not in uniform.” 

Sparks was thunderstruck. 

Not so the admiral, however. “Well, young 
man,”’ he said while a grin broadened upon 
his twinkling face, “I almost started a 
mutiny for you, didn’t I?” 

“I—I didn’t realize your position, sir, or 
I shouldn’t*have—" 

“Tut! Tut!’ interrupted the little man. 
“You did quite right, quite right. I was 
absolutely in the wrong, and you were right. 
You were in command, and discipline was 
what you had to maintain. And I'll say you 
did it! You did it well, young man.”’ Here a 
chuckle sounded in his throat. “And have 
you seen our corpulent friend lately?” 

At this both the captain and the admiral 
burst into laughter. Sparks was still too 
confused to speak. 

“Sparks,’’ said the captain, sobering 
again, “‘you have learned a lesson or two in 
seamanship, I see. Admiral Forsythe is an 
old friend of mine, and he has told me all 
about it. And if this loss doesn’t cost me my 
rating, I want you in the radio room of my 
next command.” 


less nature books I have always especially 
liked ‘‘Idle Days.’’ A. P. Terhune’s dog 
story, ‘‘Lad,’’ has never lost its hold on the 
public. Historical works with a strong 
romantic flavor, due to the nature of the 
subject, often keep alive longer than novels 
about the same period, even when they are 
far more expensive. For instance, there is 
the large two-volume ‘‘The Medici,’’ by 
G. F.-Young, a history of this famous fam- 
ily’s rise, grandeur and decay, and the 
biography of ‘‘The Chevalier de Boufflers,”’ 
by Nesta Webster, so incredible you know 
it must be true, for truth has often a way of 
beating fiction at its own game—especially 
in and around the time of the. French 
Revolution. The house of Dutton publishes 
these books too. 

If I were telling you about books that 
had lately made publishing history, I should 
of course pay particular attention to the 
poems of A. A. Milne, and his incomparable 
stories for children about ‘‘Winnie-the- 
Pooh.”’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) But I have kept 
strictly to books that have proved, over a 
long period of years, their right to a place 
on a list of ‘‘real best-sellers.” 

This is a very short list, nor are any- 
where near all the publishers represented; 
but you can see for yourself some of the 
oldsters in the book catalogues that yet 
stay young. Often you may find bits of 
such information in books in which pub- 
lishers tell their trials and their joys, 
and sometimes explain to you how they 
believed in a book when no one else in the 
office would, and have lived to see it a 
countryside favorite. Sometimes a book 
tells you of other such successes not in 
books; in the autobiography of John Philip 
Sousa just published under the fitting title 
‘*Marching Along”’ you learn that the fam- 
ous ‘‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’’ must 
have been played on seven million pianos, 
since that astounding number of copies 
have been sold to date. And the composer, 
not to be outdone in energy by the song, is 
still, at seventy-three years of age, carrying 
out a twenty-year contract calling for two 
concerts a day during nine months of each 
year! So you see, if you want to sell seven 
million copies of your piece of music, all 
you have to do is to write something just as 
good as ‘‘The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
but entirely different, for lightning like this 
does not strike twice in the same place, and 
it wouldn’t help to be just like Sousa, but 

















School Days Ahead! 


ITH the opening of school you need certain things you never 
thought of during the hot Summer months — a school bag 
to make it easy to carry books and papers,-a dictionary to get you 
over that tight spot in your English composition, a sweat-shirt for 


the tramp in the woods after 
school or to prevent chill at 
the end of tennis or football. 
You can quickly earn one or 
more of these articles by 
securing subscriptions to The 
Youth’s Companion. < 


ATHLETIC /. 
SHIRT 


This Sweat Shirt will be 
given any Companion sub- 
scriber as a premium for 
securing one new yearly 
subscription. Be sure to send 
10 cents extra for postage. | 
Or the Shirt will be sold for | 
$1.25, postpaid. 


N the vogue, yet comfortably ; 
warm, with plenty of freedom 
of movement. A graceful outer 
garment, finely knitted, lined 
with soft fleece. ‘Light as a 
feather, warm as down.” Made 
for utility, it is equally popular 
with boys and girls for its smart 
grace and line. Correctly fash- 
ioned with crew neck, elastic 
waistband and cuffs insuri 
snug fit. Attractive natura 
“camel's hair" color. It is such - 
a comfort in these in-between-days and the chilly 
ones to follow that it is a necessary item in the 
wardrobe of every young person of “prep” or 













high-school age. For athletic, general sports wear, 
or just to lounge out of doors. Sizes 30 to 46. In 
ordering be sure to specify size. ‘ 


A NEW, LARGER AND— 


large and clear. 


of Everyda 
Baseball, 


Commerce and 
Add: 


ress, Music, Photography, 
picanings. Synonyms and Antonyms. 
‘or 


This dictionary is not published by the origt- 
nal publishers of Webster's Dictionary or 

ir successors. It is an entirely new 
based on Webster principles. 


Facts 


BETTER DICTIONARY 


This New Webster Self-Pronounci: 
be given to any Com 
one new yearly su! 
extra for postage. Or the Dictionary will be sold for 
$1.65, postpaid. 


Dictionary will 
jon su’ iber for securing 
tion. Be sure to add 15 cents 


Ts Dictionary, as its title implies, is entirely new, 
up-to-date, and contains 30% to 40% more defined 
words than any similar dictionary. The definitions are 
couched in simple terms so t 
and pronunciations are arranged so that they. can be noted 
at a glance. This part of the work was entrusted to an 
acknowledged master of the English language. Type is 


t all can fully understand, 


In addition to the Main Dictionary Section this volume 
includes many educational helps. It 
separate and distinct special features, including Dictionar 
y Errors, separate Dictionaries on Basketball, 
Boxing, Football, Golf, Lacrosse, Lawn T. 
Polo, Rng, 


has more than 


ennis, 
Americanisms, Automobile, Aviation, 
w, Foreign Words and Phrases, Forms of 
Radio, State Names and 
Also Chapters on 


th Soper 5 Punctuation, Capitalization, etc. 
Bound in flexible textile | 
in gold with red edges. Size 8 x 5% inches; 1024 pages. 


leather in seal grain effect. Stamped 


STEEL REENFORCED SCHOOL BAG 


This Steel Reénforced School Bag will be 
given to any Companion subscriber for one 
new yearly subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Add 15c for postage. Or the School 
Bag will be sold for $1.75, postpaid. 


How often you have thought, “If only I 
could find a school bag like my Father's 
brief case, only not so large or so heavy!" Well, 
here it is. You can now dispense with the un- 
satisfactory book-strap. This wonderful new 
school bag a patented built-in steel frame, 
as pliable as it is strong and durable. The 
corners never curl up. Made of two-ply water- 
proof grey and tan whipcord cloth, trimmed 
with wide strips of brown or blue alligator 
rained leathertex with wide gussets to give 
large carrying space. Has two straps, a sturdy 
round leather handle, a large lunch pocket with 
an inner pencil pocket. Size 9 x 14 inches 





Gives Extra Service 
Corners Cannot Curl 





in securing new subscriptions. By ‘‘new' 


ion into a home where it 





NOTE — Premiums are given only to Companion subscribers in payment for work done 
we mean a subscription that introduces The 
Com is not been taken during the past twelve months. You 
will find it easy to get new subscriptions for The Youth's Companion. Every home where 
there are young people is a prospect. There are many such homes in your town. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 








entirely different and just like yourself. 
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Every “Up-to-Date” Boy 
Plays the Harmonica 


ACATION days aren’t half so 
much fun unless you can pull out a 
harmonica and show the crowd how you 
can play—or join with the other fellows 
in harmonizing the latest popular songs 
as well as the old-time melodies. 
Everybody plays the harmonica now 
—that is, everybody who is up-to-date. 
Don’t be the exception. ; 
Send today for the free instruction 
book which will show you in pictures 
how you can learn to play the harmon- 
ica in an amazingly 
short time. A penny 
postcard will bring it 
free by return mail. 
Do it NOW before you 
forget! 

M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 East 16th St. 
Dept. 507-J 
New York 


REE 


F INSTRUCTION 
book, fully illustrated. 











If our gang 
had a shack 


Ir I were a boy and my crowd 
had built themselves a shanty, I’d 
be careful about the light we 
used. It’s awful easy to start a 
fire. I’d have electric light—with 
Eveready Flashlights. Better 
than lanterns or candles. Safer— 
no danger of burning down the 
clubhouse. You can use a flash- 
light for a hundred other things, 
besides. Every boy knows that. 

Most regular fellows have the 
flashlight habit nowadays. They 
own the best—an Eveready—and 
they are particular about what’s 
inside. None but the most de- 
pendable batteries for them — 
Eveready Batteries, those long- 
lasting, old reliable light-makers. 
You can’t beat them for service. 
They last and Jast and LAST! 
When you become a full-fledged 
flashlighteer, you'll always want 
genuine Evereadys —they’re 
worth holding out for. Insist on 
them when you reload your 
flashlights. 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle rifles; helps 
od guide others in correct knowledge of guns. ne ow! 
ives facts that make crack shots. Contains 
safety and common sense instruction every { 
nt and boy should have. Helps to 
ys leaders. Your copy Free. Write at once. 


The NEW BENJAMIN 4'8, . 





















ginal AirRifie 

5 at your dealer’s . 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid, Write! 

Air Ritle & Mig. Co.,627 &. Broaduay, St. Louis, Mo. 





WORKING MY WAY 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 427] 


were made appetizing—and profitable!—_ 


through the enterprise of some upperclass- 
men. At Harvard, as elsewhere, there were 
and are half a dozen men who turn a pretty 
penny by reporting the college news for the 
big dailies. I had the good 
fortune to be such a corre- 
spondent and earned an 
average of ten dollars a 
week during term. 

The summer vacation of 
about eighteen weeks was, 
of course, the open season 
for employment. First in 
popularity and lucre was 
tutoring. You might coach 
prep-school boys in their 
weak subjects, or be com- ily 
panion to a ten-year-old, 
or guardian to a family, 
and in three months earn 
from three hundred to six , 
hundred dollars. Summer / 
hotels were usually in the market for clerks 
—especially if they could play baseball. 
Yacht clubs and country clubs would pay 
quite well for secretaries. Were you a good 
swimmer, you could display your prowess as 
a bathing master or as a counselor in camp. 
Musicians played their way at many resorts; 
indeed, one saxophonist of my acquaintance 
spent a pleasant and remunerative summer 
in the orchestra of a great ocean liner! 
Athletes hardened their muscles and vocabu- 
laries in lumber camps, chain gangs—or 
carrying ice. The possibilities were endless, 
and of them all I thought I had chosen the 
most promising. 





WENOELL P DoOG 7A 


I Became a Harvest Hand 


In 1920, with war production still in mind, 
the West had grown a bumper crop. But as 
the harvest approached the farmers took 
alarm at the shortage of labor; their call for 
help was taken up by the press, and in the 
East we read: ‘Harvest Hands Wanted! 
Seven dollars a day and keep. Follow the 
thresher from Oklahoma to Canada!’’ Now 
here, I thought, is the chance for good ex- 
perience and good pay. Sixty days’ labor at 
seven dollars per would balance expenses and 
leave a tidy surplus. So I enlisted at a labor 
bureau in Boston. The clerk opined that I 
would thrive on the work as he made out a 
slip entitling me to employment at the 
Kansas City headquarters. 

Luckily my savings held out till I had 
reached my destination. At Kansas City I 
first wrote the family of my doings. Then I 
broke my last ten-dollar bill for overalls, 
socks, shirts and heavy shoes, and a wide- 
brim straw hat purchased at an army store. 
But when I reported at headquarters I was 
given a new slip and informed that my job 
was still one hundred and forty miles west! 

My few remaining dollars were insufficient 
for an immediate journey; I had to augment 
them with some work for a circus then in the 
city. For the most part I cleaned cages. 
Three days later, early in the morning, broke 
and without breakfast, I stepped off the 
train at Colby, then the center of the mi- 
gratory labor. 

My new slip directed me to a Mr. Lauter- 
bach, whose kindly wife, seeing that I was 
hungry, fried me a gorgeous meal of ham and 
eggs and “chips.” Bless her! Then, following 
their advice, I returned to Main Street and 
joined the other ‘‘hands’”’ on the curb. 
Before long, Fords with their clouds of dust 
came rattling into town, and the foremen 
began to select their crews. The early birds 
caught the big fellows, but by mid-morning 
it came my turn. 

My five days in the ‘‘ header-box,’’ though 
they seemed everlasting, need not be dwelt 
on. Briefly, I was not born to the pitchfork. 
I had not the easy rhythm, the accuracy, the 
endurance, of the native. Had I been able to 
“ease into” the work, stretching it out half 
an hour further each day, I think I should 
have come to do my share. But this was 
harvest labor at a harvest wage. Sixteen 
hours on your feet, ten of them in the fields 
under pressure—and a broiling sun! Full of 
hope at sunrise, I was burnt to a crisp at 
noon, and limp as a rag by sunset. (The 
other fellows were unaffected; after supper 
they wrestled while I lay on the ground, 
watching, but too weary to cheer.) Now 
threshing, as anyone knows, requires perfect 
team work. The field is divided in half, and 
each of the two teams must fill and empty 
its header-box of wheat in the same space of 
time, in order that the threshing machine 
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Threshing, as anyone knows, 
requires perfect teamwork 
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need never halt in its pendulunr progress. It 
soon became evident that my inefficiency 
was putting too much work on my partner 
and was slowing down our team and thus the 
action of the entire crew. The evening of the 
fifth day in friendly agreement the boss 
paid me off, and next morning I trudged 
back to town, the bills in my socks lest I 
be “stuck up” by one of the other jobless 
“hands.” 

Back in Colby, for the first time in life I 
faced the acute question of self-support. Up 
one side of Main Street and down the other 
I went applying for work. There were three 
jobs open. The painter needed an assistant, 
but to qualify I had first to join the union, 
which would require both time and money. 
Road-building was going on, and the fore- 
man offered me a job with the ‘other Mexi- 
cans,”’ provided I could stand the sun—in the 
heat of the day it was well over 100 degrees— 
and the digging. eid blistered hands and the 
memory of the fields disqualified me. But in 
the window of the ‘Athens Cafe” was a 
sign, ‘‘ Dishwashers Wanted.” I applied and 
was accepted. Terms: bed, shared with an- 
other man; board, such as I had the stomach 
for; and two dollars and a half a "a5 5 

The work was dirtier than any K, P. I was 
ever sentenced to in the army, while the 
temperature in the kitchen was enough to 
blister even a Harvard veneer. My hours 
were from six to six. Breakfast started 
briskly at six-thirty; it was served table 
d’héte and called for six (granite) plates and 
one cup to the order. The staple was buck- 
wheat cakes, and when cold they served me 
admirably as swabs for syrup or gravy. Mid- 
morning and afternoon I drew my day’s 
supply of hot water from the bakery next 
door. Other times I used a tin scraper, bent 
from a can, and bread crusts to enforce my 
cold rinse. It was not a finicky business. 
During my time eight men and one woman 
worked and talked beside me at the sink. 
The men, going north to new jobs, would put 
in for a day for the sake of three square 
meals. The woman, with her husband, a 
Swedish ‘carpenter, was working her way 
east. She could engineer the job far better 
than I, and while she was there I surrendered 
the lead to her. So I washed dishes for two 
weeks—and never broke one! (It would have 
re‘,uired a hammer.) Then I came home, 
proverbially poorer but wiser. But the ex- 
perience, something over a month in all, was 
quite as valuable to me as the money I made 
in succeeding summers as a tutor. 


I Ship for Europe 


But there is a still more refined use of a 
summer, especially of that one following 
graduation. Go to Europe. It can be done 
with very little capital. For transportation 
you have the cattle boats sailing from the 
United States and Canada. Personally, I 
embarked from Montreal, and, during the 
breathing spells of the first day, enjoyed the 
magnificent trip down the St. Lawrence. 
There were five of us—a Canadian sheep 
farmer, an Australian (who had fought 
across the road from me during the German 
offensive in ’18), a Cockney waiter, our fore- 
man, an old Irish prize-fighter, and myself— 
for one hundred and ninety steers. We made 
the journey to Glasgow in nine days, and 
with less than half the discomfort I suffered 
in the wheat fields. The fare is coarse, and I 
advise anyone to load up with oranges and 
biscuits before sailing. It took me three days 
of steady eating in Edinburgh to get back to 
normal. My berth cost me five dollars, and I 
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earned the right to a return trip on a ship 
without cattle. The officials are lenient, and 
one can often secure a two or three weeks’ 
stop-over. In my case, since I held an Eng- 
lish scholarship and was to be in the country 
for a year, I had to give up my return pas- 
sage. When the time came, however, I was 
lucky to secure—without “‘pull’”—a berth 
on a passenger liner, where I was rated as an 
ordinary seaman and earned a free trip and 
twenty dollars besides. 

Once on the other side, the cheapest travel 
is naturally by foot or bicycle. A second- 
hand “ push-bike”’ is easily procurable, and 
with it one can average sixty miles a day 
without too much exertion. In England one 
can eat and sleep for six shillings daily,— 
without frills, I mean, and in a temperance 
hotel,—while on the Continent it is some- 
what cheaper. Work, save for musicians, is 
not easy to find. But it is sometimes possible 
to earn money by writing letters and articles 
for the home papers. And should you run 
into a tight place you could always wash 
dishes, while if you are stranded in a foreign 
port the United States consul—though he 
probably won’t thank me for saying so—is 
almost duty bound to find you a berth. 

I have no doubt that there are many other 
possibilities for working your way, and it 
would give me pleasure to hear from those 
who have been differently employed. For | 
am keen that every able undergraduate 
should undertake some ‘‘gainful employ- 
ment’’ during his college years. When you 
read that there are now over half a million 
college students in the United States, each of 
whom is entitled to from twenty to twenty- 
four weeks of leisure during the year, you 
will realize what an enormous sum of energy 
there is to be spent. I do not ignore the neces- 
sity of loafing and ‘inviting the soul,” nor 
do I urge that everyone should work his way 
through college. That would make it harder 
for those who have to earn their every 
penny, an undertaking that is tough enough 
without any additional handicap. Nearly 
every class numbers a score or so of men who 
have won their degrees by the sweat of the 
brow. One’s respect for them—and it ought 
to be the highest—is accompanied by a 
feeling of regret that they have so little time 
for friendship, and that, too often, they 
nourish a sense of inferiority which they 
imagine to be—though it emphatically is 
not !—the stigma of their toil. 

My scheme of things calls for a happy 
medium between loafing and slaving. During 
term I should employ your earning capacity 
among the university activities whenever 
possible; the university choir, managerships 
of the various publications, proctorships 
in classrooms and dormitories, competitive 
prizes and scholarships come within the line 
of duty and are generally profitable. In vaca- 
tion the sky is the limit. Say the average 
college education costs twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year; then there is no good reason why 
—in term and out—a student should not be 
able to earn from one-third to one-half this 
amount without having to withdraw from 
college activities, and with all other advan- 
tages distinctly in his favor. In my best year 
my earnings, which accrued from a scholar- 
ship, a summer’s tutoring, my press report- 
ing, a proctorship and a prize or two, 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Other years I made but half this 
amount. But, quite apart from the value of 
the cash, the idea of the work is a good thing 
for your parents, the experience is a good 
ns for you—and the work itself is good 

un! 
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THINGS WE 
TALK ABOUT 


Arlene Harris of Provo, Utah, Wins Farst Prexe— 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica—in Our Recent Contest 


EY ERY editor on The Youth’s Companion 
staff—men and girls, old and young— 
was hard at work during July reading, tabu- 
lating and judging the 1563 letters that came 
in response to our offer of valuable books for 
the best answers to the questions printed in 
our July issue, page 359. 

First prize consisted of a complete set of 
the most valuable reference book in the 
world, the Encyclopedia Britannica. There 
were twenty other prizes of $2 and $2.50 
books published by the ‘‘ praiseworthy pub- 
lishers’’ whose names you find elsewhere in 
this issue. These books went to boys and 
girls everywhere in America. First prize 
went to Arlene Harris, 19, of Provo, Utah. 

The answers, as might be expected, 
showed great variety—but many facts of 
great value were learned by your editors. 
The tabulations are not quite complete, as 
we go to press this month; but there is an 
overwhelming vote for such favorite authors 
as C. A. Stephens, Jonathan Brooks, Gladys 
Blake, Margaret Warde, C. H. Claudy and 
Ralph Henry Barbour. The favorite story, 
during the past year, has been “‘The Texas 
Nightingale,” closely followed by ‘‘The 
Derelict.” Arlene Harris and most of the 
other girls who voted usually prefer stories 
about boys to stories about girls. 

Among articles, the first choice is Com- 
mander Byrd’s great series on his South Pole 
flight, pressed closely by ‘‘Lindbergh: A 
Hero’s Boyhood” and ‘‘The 1938 Model 
Cars.” The favorite departments are Mis- 
cellany, The Y. C. Lab, The G. Y. C., Now 
You Tell One, and The March of Science. It 
should be remembered, of course, that this 
contest was not open to readers older than 
twenty-one, and that young children did not 
vote—so that the results, as briefly outlined 
here, are by no means representative of our 
whole family. We shall have a somewhat 
similar contest for older friends soon, and 
are thinking about suitable prizes. What 
would you like? A suggestion will be very 
welcome. 

Arlene Harris reports an excellent list of 
magazines which she reads regularly as 
supplementary to The Youth’s Companion; 
we warmly indorse her choices, which in- 
clude such informative publications as the 
Atlantic Monthly, Asia, the National Geo- 
graphic, Time, the Literary Digest, the House 
Beautiful, Sunset and the New York Times 
Book Review. There are five younger 
brothers and sisters in her home, ranging 
down to a girl of seven. The boys read The 
Youth's Companion regularly, and the 
young girls look through it, reading espe- 
cially the Children’s Pages. ‘‘Mother and 
father,” she writes, ‘‘pick it up often and 
browse through it, usually ending up by 
reading most of it.’’ 

Like 98 per cent of the other voters, Arlene 
Harris says she spends more time readin 
magazines than she does with the radio aaa 
movies together. ‘‘School activities and 
studies give me little free time for either of 
those things,” she reports, ‘‘but I can pick 
up a magazine and read it while waiting for 
dinner to finish cooking or before I go to bed 
at night. Magazines are the great mirror 
of contemporary thought and, as I am young 
and want to keep up with the times, I read 
them extensively. 

_ “Even though I read mostly for recrea- 
tion,” she adds, ‘‘I find that this reading 
leads to a soaking up of information and of 
the spirit of the world. It is too seldom 
that we get anything worth while out of the 
movies, The radio now is mostly music, 
and I can read and enjoy that at the same 
time. By means of the magazines’ pages, we 
can transport ourselves into any land imag- 
inable; we can receive information or have 
harmless fun. Let's all read more maga- 
zines,”’ 

Arlene Harris is a thoughtful girl, rapidly 
and intelligently developing an attractive 
personality, and the other competitors, boys 
and girls too, are just like her. She won 

cause she has slightly more taste, experi- 
ence and judgment; and her manuscript, 
Moreover, was the neatest and most legible 





of all those received. Again we may be 
forgiven for pointing an obvious moral: 
when writing to a magazine which receives 
several hundred thousand letters and manu- 
scripts a year, extreme neatness will always 
help you. 

The names of the twenty other winners, 
and many interesting quotations from their 
answers, will appear in this column next 
month, 


R. E. PAUL pu PONT, of the celebrated 
Delaware family that has contributed 
so much inventive and manufacturing abil- 
ity to the United States during the past 
century, joins several other readers in asking 
for an explanation of our June cover design. 
“‘T used to enjoy The Youth’s Companion a 
great deal when I was younger, and often 
read it now,” he says. ‘“‘I am the father of 
five boys, and the June cover has caused 
great fun in our family. We want to know 
—‘what’s wrong with the picture?’”’ 

Nothing is wrong, Mr. du Pont, we hope. 
The two boys in Buccaneer have been steer- 
ing a course, close hauled on the starboard 
tack, that would bring them to the buoy in 
line with the lighthouse on shore. Along 
comes the big schooner with a paid hand in 
her bow, and a professional captain at the 
helm. Instead of changing course, she holds 
on. The young skipper puts up his helm, 
forgets to slacken his main sheet, and is seen 
just as he is illegally forced under the 
schooner’s lee bow. His “crew” is saying 
something pointed to the man on the big 
boat—but big boats have no manners, as 
every young sailor will agree. It is a mark 
of the truly great yachtsman that he scrupu- 
lously observes the rights of small boats, 
even when sailing .one of the greatest 
ones. 

Mr. du Pont is himself an ardent sailor, 
one of the upbuilders of the far-flung ‘‘Star”’ 
class, owner of the Star yachts Clytie and 
Pleione, and builder of the schooner Carita. 


ME: E. M. JACKMAN, of Gardner, IIl., 
has been subscribing to The Compan- 
ion for fifty years. “It is a good clean 
paper, so different from any other going 
through the mails today,” he says. The 
same note is struck by Mr. J. A. O. Tucker 
of Baltimore, who regards the monthly form 
of publication as a great improvement, and 
by Mrs. J. M. Burroughs, who writes: “‘ You 
are indeed a Companion to my children and 
myself; your stories are all clean and uplift- 
ing. If all the literature in this world were 
as wholesome as The Youth’s Companion, 
parents would have no cause for worry con- 
cerning the evil influence of bad reading on 
their children’s lives. May you prosper, and 
make, many more homes as happy as you do 
ours! 


R. M. H. SCANDRETT’S letter comes 
from Liberal, Kan. “I began reading 
The Companion in the year 1875, as a boy of 
eleven; I would go for it a distance of three 
miles, afoot. Many of the stories of about 
that time are vivid in memory still, such as 
‘The Pocket Rifle’ by the late J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 

“Later, when I grew older and taught 
school, The Companion went into the school- 
room with me; when I was married, it came 
into my home, and when I had children it 
was subscribed for in one of their names. 
When I had | seemngpaeryeenegy it was sent to 
them—but I have not yet reached the age 
when I do not read it myself. No doubt there 
are thousands who have the same kind of 
testimony, extending over a still longer time. 
The Companion has been a blessing and an 
inspiration.” 


HERE are indeed, as Mr. Scandrett 

suggests, thousands of letters like his 
own; and now that this department is ap- 
pearing regularly again we shall print many 
of them, and hope for very many more. To 
all our friends, old and new, we wish a very 
happy autumn and winter and pledge our- 
selves to take a real part in it with them. 










































When Lindbergh 


Was a Boy— 


6 ba were no racing model planes. To get his first experience 
in aviation, he climbed a tree with his bicycle, tied it to a limb, 
and pedaled for all he was worth. You can imagine what sport he 
would have had with a modern racing model airplane. 


yo can have the fun Lindbergh missed. You may even be the 
first in your community to build and fly the new model racer 
we make possible for you. If you uncover an unsuspected talent in 
yourself, you may be a famous pilot or builder of tomorrow. Re- 
member — the boy who piloted an airplane through the air in his 
imagination while his feet propelled a bicycle fixed to the limb of a 
tree, had much less to go on and yet is today the world’s best 
known aviator. 


AS any aviator, ‘‘How can I begin to prepare myself to get into 
the aviation game when I am older?’’ He will answer, “‘Build 
model planes and fly them. Thus you will learn the first principles 
of aviation,” 


a § You Can Build 
q And Fly This Amazing 
Model Airplane! 


B* a special arrangement with a leading 

4 builder of Racing Model Airplanes, the 
ne publishers of The Youth’s Companion have 

= > Ee made it possible for you to own and fly the 
. famous M-35 pictured above. 














It is 2% feet long, with more than 2 feet 
wing spread! And powerful — you'll say so 
when you see it zoom from your hand on 
flights of more than a fifth of a mile! 


The M-35 Construction Set comes to you 

with all parts cut to fit exactly. So carefully 

is everything designed and so clear are the 

instructions, that your plane can be made 

completely ready to fly in no time. The set 

includes two finished 94-inch wood pro- 

pellers, ribs, spars, fusilage and cross bones, with special ambroid cement to 

fasten all joints. No nails or tacks required. Extra tough strands of pure para 

rubber provide the motive power. For good measure we include an official model 
airplane builder’s helmet and an automatic winder for motor, free. 

Show your copy of The Youth’s Companion in 


Our Offer homes where there are young people, pointing out 
all the fine stories and features, and you will find it quite easy to secure a 
new yearly subscription at $2. Send address and subscription money to 
us, adding 50 cents extra, and we will send you the Model Airplane 
Racer M-35 described above. Be sure also to add 21c for postage. 

NOTE — Premiums are given only to Companion subscribers in payment for work done 

in securing new subscriptions. By “‘new” we mean a subscription that introduces The 


anion into a home where it has not been taken during the past twelve months. 
There are many such homes in your town. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Tuk Youtu’s ComMPANION 
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TO SECURE THIS MEM- 

BERSHIP INSIGNIA, THE 

FIRST STEP IS TO USE 
THE COUPON BELOW 
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Fun and Profit 


A new feature for all Lab Members. This month— 


MAKING METAL WEATHER VANES 


AB Members too seldom realize that 
they can turn their handiness with 
tools and their ability at construc- 

tion into good practical account and can 
make their work not only pay for itself but 
yield them a profit into the bargain. With 
the information in this article, a Lab Mem- 
ber who likes to work with tools and in 
metal can find a real source of profit in metal 








Boy ond rooster 


weather vanes, which are easy to make, 
original in design, and easy to sell to the 
home-owners in your vicinity. Making 
weather vanes as a side line in your spare 
time has no end of possibilities. 

The type shown in the illustrations con- 
sists of an ornamental design cut from sheet 
metal and set in a slot cut in one side of a 
small metal pipe. This pipe is supported 
horizontally by a vertical pipe of the same 
or slightly smaller diameter whose lower end 
carries a rod sharpened to a point. This 
point pivots upon a wooden plug driven into 


By Dale R. Uan Horn 


a gas pipe which forms the outer support 
with a cap on top and a hole in the center 
for the vertical pipe or tubing. The lower 
end of this pipe is split with a hack saw, and 
the halves are then spread to the angle of 
the roof and flattened and drilled for lag 
screws. 

Let’s make one for fun, to see how it goes. 
Get an iron, brass or steel pipe about 1% in. 
in diameter. One of the best sources for such 
a pipe is an old bedstead with the tubes 
running up and down at the head and foot. 
Cut this to a length of 24 in. If you get the 
pipe from a bedstead, it will probably have 
a seam running from end to end, and this 
can be opened with a screwdriver or chisel. 
It should be opened far enough to admit 
the edge of the sheet metal from which the 
design has been cut. If the pipe is seamless, 
slide an iron rod inside it and then cut a 
seam the full length with a cold chisel. Be 
sure the seam runs straight. 

Get another length of pipe, also about 
2 ft. long. This can be of the same material. 











BOYS! 


Clip and fill out the cou- 
pon below to find out all 
of the many ways to fun 
and profit open to you 
when you become a Mem- 
ber of the Y. C. Lab— 
the one most distin- 
guished society which a 
boy can join. 





ry. C..LAB ELECTION COUPON | 
To be filled out and mailed to | 


| 
| THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB | 
| 8 ARLINGTON STREET 

| BOSTON, MASS. 

| 

| 


E Ani b BOP.......6. 50 d5% YEARS OLD. I am 
INTERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEER- 

| ING AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. PLEASE 
SEND ME YOUR BULLETIN oF Y. C. Las 

| INFORMATION GIVING FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF ITS FINANCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

| BENEFITS TO ME, TOGETHER WITH AN | 
E.ecrion BLANK TELLING ME HOW TO | 

| 

| 





| BECOME AN AssOcIATE MEMBER OF THE 
| Sociery. 
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SIOUSC QIID Frees 


If you lack suitable pipe, an iron rod will 
serve if it is straight. Cut down through one 
end for a depth of 134 in., then spread the 
halves out wide. Place the horizontal pipe 
in the V-shaped notch, then pound the halves 
back over it, as shown in the front detail 
view. Clean the parts at this joint with flux 
(be sure to remove all rust) and solder the 
joint fast. You will notice that it is not 
necessary to place the vertical pipe exactly 
between the ends of the 
horizontal pipe. If you 
use an iron rod, merely 
sharpen the lower end 
to a point. If you use 
a pipe, cut off a short 
piece of iron rod, 
sharpen the end, drive 
it into the lower end 
of the pipe, and solder 
fast. 

The gas pipe can be 
of any size, but a piece 
¥ in. in diameter will 
usually do. Thread the 
upper end for the pipe 
cap; then drill a cen- 
tered hole in this cap 
slightly larger than the 
vertical pipe. Split the 
lower end with a hack 
saw, as above de- 
scribed, and spread the 
halves. The wooden 
plug should be of hard 
wood and should be 
in oil before 
being driven into posi- 
tion. It should be 
driven in far enough 
to support the hori- 


Metal tube 
Pipe cap 
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Wood plug « 
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Pipe split 
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hold the gas pipe to the roof, and care 
should be taken to be sure that it is 
plumb. 

About all that remains now is to design 
and cut out the patterns for the figures. Lay 
out your design on paper, transfer it to 
rather thick sheet iron, and cut away the 
surplus metal with a cold chisel. When cut 
out, the design is set in the open side of the 
pipe and soldered fast. Be sure to paint 
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Aitly and dog 


all exposed metal when finished, to prevent 
rusting. 

The illustrations suggest several designs; 
if you prefer, you can work out your own. 
Here are two other suggestions: a silhouette 
of an old man on one end, pitching horse- 
shoes to a stake at the other; a fisherman 
with boat almost on end at one end and a 
huge fish, half out of the water, at the other— 
in this case the pole could be cut from the 
sheet metal to a short, chunky type, and the 
line could best be wire, drawn taut from pole 
to fish. Wire is also used in the design of the 
rooster and the boy, in place of the rope. 

One precaution you must always take. 
Have one figure much larger than the other. 
When the weather vane is in operation, it 
functions only because one end offers more 
wind resistance than the other, and the 
larger surface always turns ‘‘down-wind.” 
The more the difference in size of the two end 
pieces, the more sensitive the vane will be. 

The pivoting method is so simple and 
efficient, though, that, if there is no excess 
friction between the pipe cap and the upright 
pipe, it will turn in even a very slight breeze. 

You can make a weather vane suitable for 
the house, one for the barn, one for the 
poultry house, and so on, each more or less 
particularly appropriate fora certain building. 
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zontal pipe about 2 in. 








above the pipe cap 
when the sharpened 
point rests upon the 
upper surface. Lag 
screws will do nicely to 
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The Secretary's 
Notes 


Interesting Facts About Lab 
Members the World Over 


(y= Lab Member who has figured in re- 
cent news in interesting fashion is 
Member Henry Projansky (16) of Revere, 
Mass. When Miss Amelia Earhart, the gal- 
lant aviatrix who bears the distinction of 
being the first woman successful in flying 
the Atlantic, returned to her triumphal wel- 
come in Boston, Member Projansky pre- 





Member Russell Aitken 


sented her with a model of the tri-motored 
‘Fokker Friendship in which she made the 
flight. Member Projansky received promo- 
tion to full rank for his excellent previous 
work in model construction, having, over a 
year ago, completed a model of Lindbergh's 
Spirit of St. Louis. @Member Russell 
Aitken (17) of Wickliffe, Ohio, whose pic- 
ture appears in this column, is another Lab 
Member to have achieved national pub- 
licity. An excellent article of his on ‘Track 
Collecting’’ was published in the June issue 
of Outdoor America and reviewed in the 
June 23 issue of the Literary Digest. We 
commend this article to all Lab Members 
interested in the out-of-doors. Member 
Aitken does not let authorship interfere 
with his constructional work and has re- 
cently completed a speedboat, made from 
knockdown parts supplied by the Brooks 
Boat Company of Saginaw, Mich. He ex- 
pects his next project to be an outboard 
sea-sled made from his own plans. @An- 
other Lab Member famed for his nautical 
achievements is Charles P. Hodge (17) of 
Germantown, Pa. The photograph of Buc- 
caneer of his construction, which he has 
[conTINUED ON PAGE 474] 





Member Charles P. Hodge’s Buccaneer 
amp 
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Ten new Members of the Y. 





1: Member Weaver's project 


IRST to receive a cash award on the 

September Honors List of the Y. C. Lab 
is Member Ross A. Weaver (14) of Chippawa, 
Ontario, Canada—one of the many Members 
whose residence emphasizes the international 
quality of the Y. C. 
Lab. His project is 
the excellent home- 
made tractor shown 
in Illustration 1. The 
engine came from a 
discarded spraying 
outfit. The wheels 
and part of the driv- 
ing mechanism are 
from an old lawn 
mower, and power is 
transmitted to the 
rear wheels by a belt 
which may be tight- 
ened or allowed to slip. @ Illustration 2 
shows the model locomotive built by Mem- 
ber Selvy A. Davis (17) of Fitchburg, Mass. 





2: Member Davis's 
project 





+ fats TRS 


3: Member Hathaway’s project 


The model is completely detailed, even to 
such fittings as brake shoes, and reaches an 
overall length of 45 in. Member Davis util- 
. ized spare parts wherever he could find them, 





4: Member Finley’s project 


and even constructed some of the trim out of 
old knitting needles. The only cost of the 
model was that for lathe turning and lacquer. 
@ From Chase, Kansas, we present Member 
—_ Hathaway (13), whose project, shown 
in Illustration 3, is a separator. It is 11% in. 
wide, 28 in. long, and stands 18% in. high. 
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5: Member Pickton’s project 


a 





The straw stacker is 26 in. long. The power 
is supplied by a crank on the cylinder shaft. 
@ Member Edward Finley (16) of Tigard, 
Oregon, is the constructor of an ingenious 
and extremely helpful project: the electric 
fan mill shown in Illustration 4. From such 





a 


The Honors List for September 


C. Lab receive cash awards 


and national publicity for ingenious projects 


materials as washing machines, stove pipes, 
old wheels and wagon axles he constructed 
a fan which turns with such velocity that he 
could separate seed peas from chaff by pour- 
ing the contents 
from one basket to 
another. His work 
is entirely sound, 
and many commer- 
cial separation ma- 
chines are built on 
these principles. 
@ Illustration 5 
shows the work of 
Member C. F. Pick- 
ton (15) of Akron, 

hio, who has con- 
structed an excel- 
lent model of one of 
the Douglas bi- 
planes which flew 
around the world. 
The wings are paper 
covered, and the 
fuselage is of a thin veneer to which Member 
Pickton — Valspar. The plane has a 
wing spread of 36 in. @| Member Ralph P. 
Jackson (14) of Meriden, Conn., is the con- 
structor of the excellent model yacht with 
which he is shown in Illustration 6. The 





6: Member Jackson's 
project 





7: Member Davidson's project 


original of the yacht is the famous **Beaver,”’ 
of which Member Jackson received plans 
from Councilor F. Alexander Magoun. Mem- 
ber Jackson is an experienced ship model 
constructor by now, and has won hobby con- 
test + not only with the ‘‘Beaver” 
model but with a cabin cruiser of his con- 











8: Member Trusdell’s project 


striction. @ Still another junior naval 
architect is. Member Donald E. Davidson 
(16) .of Wilmar, Calif., whose craft, the 
“Patsy,’’ is shown 
in Illustration 7. 
The ‘Patsy’ is a 
working model and 
is powered by the 
motor taken from 
an automobile horn, 
driven by two C 
batteries. @ Illus- 
tration 8 shows the 
stage of a model 
theater constructed 
by Member Rich- 
ard V. Trusdell, Jr., 
(16) of Evanston, 
Ill. @ A cabin con- 
structed of slabs is 
the project of Mem- 
ber William H. Carter, Jr., (13) of Vergennes, 
Vermont, who is shown beside his excellent 
work in Illustration 9. @ One of the most 
interesting and unusual projects that have 
come to Headquarters in some time is shown 
in Illustration 10. It is a model sulphuric 
acid plant, constructed by Member Miles 
Leverett (17) of Bartlesville, Okla. 





9: Member Carter’s 
: project 





10: Member Leverett’s project 











HIS is the razor that Gillette made to shave all 

men a little better than they had ever been shaved 
before; the razor that can’t help shaving well, no mati 
ter how hasty or inexperienced the hand that guides 
it; the razor that prefers hot water and a thorough 
lather, but will do a decent job anyway, no matter 
how you handicap it; the razor that looks its quality 
and lasts your lifetime.The Tuckaway is shown above, 
A small, compact set, Heavily Gold Plated. With ten 
CilletteBlades (twenty shaving edges),$5.Or,HeavilySil- 
ver Plated, $5. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U.S.A: 





FIVE 
TO SEVENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS 








THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 
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A book that really tells you 
“How to work with tools and wood” 


Here is a book which every boy 


should own. It takes all the 
mystery out of using tools, se- 
lecting materials, and planning 
and finishing work. It enables 
you to repair furniture, put up 
shelves, and do many other odd 
jobs about your home. It opens 
the way to make many useful 
objects—from a book rack to a 


full-size sail boat. Contains 185 
pages. Over 150 illustrations. 
Durably bound in blue cloth. 
This book, if sold in the regular 
way, would cost you at least 
$2.00. But the price is only $1.00 
—at your hardware dealer’s. 
If he does not carry it, send us - 

$1.00 for a copy. THE STANLEY 
WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 





STANLEY TOOLS [ maz | 















They are standard through- 
out the world and more ex- 
tensively used than any other 
bits. 
Tested and apepered 
by the Y. C. Lab 


Sold singly in all sizes or in 


Standard complete sets in hardwood 
— cases or canvas roll. 
read | Supreme satisfaction and a 
screw point lifetime of service. 


Russell Jennings 
(Precision) 
Expansive Bit 








Russell Jennings 
™, Standard Bits 


‘eames RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. COMPANY 
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The prince among bits 
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CUTICU 


ing, ideal for baby after a bath. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 26 and60c. Talcum 26c. Sold ev 
where. Sample each free. Address: “Outicura Lal 


Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 





The pure, cleansing properties of the 
Soap make it ideal for baby’s daily bath. 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment it does 
much to prevent little skin and scalp 
troubles becoming serious, and to keep 
baby’s tender skin healthy and clear. 
Cuticura Talcum is soothing and cool- 


Mother’s Favorite 
for Baby’s Skin 

















A NEW hobby ~ 
LEATHERCRAFT 


Lots of fun making beautiful, useful articles and 
novelties of leather. Book covers, pocketbooks, 
waste baskets, bags, belts — everybody in the 
family will find something they'll want to make. 
Complete, easy-to-follow patterns — tools and 
craft leathers at small cost. 


Send this advertisement with 10c for the 96- 
page Leathercraft book that tells all about 
leather working at home — and how to start in. 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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2 on runs, 3days on—3 days off— 
Railway Postal Clerks fir ius:° Gisou sso vere 
Common education sufficient. 32-page Book, describing U. 
8. Government positions open to men and boys, over 17 and 
full iculars telling how to get a position, FREE. Write today sure. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. G22, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















50 pages thrilling stories, pic- 

tures, sports, mystery, etc. 

Free membership in WINNIT CLUB, bad; 
button, big outfit, catalog and new plan for 
getting easy ms and swell prizes. Big sur- 


FREE t.BO 
Ay Copy of OPEN 
ROAD for BOYS Magazine. 
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prise, too. FREE! No obligation. 
Write ae 
WINNIT CLUB: 33 pen Road for Boys 
130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 





10-30 a week extra money 
in spare time servicing Radio aes 
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. Automobile and airplane 

wires, electrical wires, sub- 
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ing jes, wire rope, 

legrap! d_ telephon: 

wae aun alee. Cound 

wire, welding wire, flat 
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wire, pipe-organ wire, wire hi , barbed wi . woven wire fences, 
wite'cates, wire “Yense poste. trcliey wire and rail pba 8 poultry 
bale clas’ etal sins chloe, wire-Tove aerial 

es. % - 
steel and wire is made, also 
uses of all the above wires sent free. 
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The Y. C. Lab—Continued 
The Secretary's Notes 


[cONTINUED FROM PAGE 472] 


renamed Scamp and which bears the racing 
number 3, is shown on page 472. She has had 
an enviable racing record at Avalon, .N. J,, 
where Member Hodge, now a student in Cor- 
nell University, spends the summer months. 
{It is always a pleasure to Headquarters to 
find that a Lab award brings cash to a deserv- 
ing Member when it is particularly needed. 
Says Member Ray Vanderhoef (21) of Rio, 
Wis.: ‘‘I wish to thank you for my $10.00 award 
for my tractor. I am going to the University of 
Wisconsin, and it will surely help me out, be- 
cause I am working my way through without 
any outside help. I was thinking how handy an 
extra $10.00 would be when returning to my 
room one day, and on my arrival I found that 
my dream had come true, thanks to the Y. C. 
Lab. . . . My model of the tractor is now in 
the Wisconsin Historical Museum.” An ex- 


cellent diversity of interests and enthusiasms ig 
evidenced in this letter from Member Donald 
Herrera (16) of Randallstown, Md., written 
some months ago. He says: ‘‘I suppose you 
thought that I was only working to get my 
grade as Member of the Lab and then quit. 
But have no fears: you could not pay me to 
give up the Lab. The reason that I have not 
written before is that I have been so busy with 
my school work that I have had no spare time, 
I am a senior in Randallstown High School and 
a saxophonist in two orchestras, and, last but 
not least, an experimenter in my workshop. 
Since last I. wrote you I have constructed a 
radio, a steam engine and a frame for a circular 
saw.” &The Secretary wishes that more space 
were available this month in which to share 
= you more of the fascinations of the daily 
mail. 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—I wish to have a litile advice on a toy I have 
an idea on. What I am planning on is to have a 
toy windmill run spools, and on the spools will be 
toy saws, shoe polishers, buffers, etc. The trouble I 
am having is figuring out how to fix it so when the 
wind changes the windmill will turn and not 
twist the cord. Member Kenneth L. Adams, 
Golden, Colo. 


A.—by Councilor Townsend: There is only 
one satisfactory way to overcome the difficulty 
which you are having with your windmill. 
Bevel gears properly mounted will give the 
universal connection which you require. 

In the accompanying sketch is shown an 
arrangement of drive for your windmill. The 
propeller A is mounted on shaft B, supported 
in bearings CC. These bearings should be at- 
tached at base plate D, which is circular in 
shape. This base plate should be constructed to 
swivel easily about center line EE. This may be 
done by resting it on some old ball bearings or 
supporting it on a hollow vertical shaft. 

On the shaft B is located bevel gear F, which 
meshes with another one of the same size, G. 
Gear G should be mounted on a vertical shaft 
directly at the center. of base plate D. An- 


other pair of bevel gears, J and K, will bring 
the drive to the first horizontal shaft for oper- 
ating your machines. When base plate D is 
supported by a hollow shaft, gear shaft H 
should pass up through it. 

As you, can easily see, it takes quite a little 
equipment to do this job properly. Of course, if 
the parts were purchased, it would be rather 
expensive. However, you can make most of it 
up from the same kind of materials you have 
already used. 
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IF YOU BUY A SECOND-HAND CAR 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 437] 


occasionally by misfit pieces, identified by 
shackles at odd angles. They may also 
become “fatigued,” flattening out and losing 
their resiliency. When in this condition 
resetting, or heat treatment, may be re- 
sorted to, leaving the leaves either too soft 
or too brittle. 

The rear axle, containing the differential, 
is inaccessible and may conceal worn gears, 
broken or chipped teeth on: pinion or ring- 
gear, or misfit gears. Pinions and ring-gears 
are sold in units, lapped together for silence, 
and when only one is replaced noise and 
wear result. Worn bearings or misfit gears 
cause a hum; missing teeth a periodic thump. 
Either may be disguised with doctored 
grease, and if there is any suspicion as to 
condition it is best to drain out the old 
grease and replace it with a fairly thin 
grade before listening for noise. If the old 
grease is too thick to run out, leave the car 
strictly alone. 

If you have any reason to suspect damage 
to the cylinders by freezing, look over the 
radiator and water-lines. If there has been 
patching and repairing of those parts, it 
has been necessitated nine times out of ten 
by freezing, and where one part has been 
frozen the chances are that other and more 
important ones may also have suffered. 

Most of the noises from loose or worn 
moving parts can be concealed by thick 
oil in the crank-case. In this connection 
it is well to remember that the modern 
high-speed engine uses a heavy oil normally 
and until it has been thinned out after a 


number of miles’ driving it is apt to conceal ' 


many noises that become apparent later 
on. Burned connecting rod bearings may be 
silenced for 100 miles or so by shimming the 
bearing with a piece of leather. 

Examine the exhaust while the motor is 
running. If it issmoky, the pistons are pump- 
ing oil; this is due to scored cylinders or 
wear. If a car driven less than 15,000 miles 
smokes, it is apt to prove a poor buy; if it has 
gone less than 20,000 but more than 15,000, 
a moderate amount of smoking can be 
corrected by the use of patent piston rings. 


Do Your Own Demonstrating 


And finally, after you have examined 
the car thoroughly while at a standstill, 


take it out yourself if you can drive; other- 
wise have a friend drive it for you. Load it 
to the normal limit—if it is a five passenger 
car put five people in it—and drive at least 
twenty miles over as many different kinds 
of road as‘you can find. Watch your steering 
—if the steering wheel seems loose when you 
are going straight ahead, but very tight when 
the front wheels are at an angle, the worm 
mechanism is probably worn and will have 
to be replaced. Keep your spark up and 
your mixture lean on moderate hills and 
watch for knocking. Use ordinary gasoline 
—not the new anti-knock fuels—and if 
knocking begins on a slight rise you may 
be sure, since carbon was undoubtedly 
cleaned: out before the car was put on the 
market, that it will be there for good. Try 
shifting gears at various speeds. If they are 
hard to shift and seem to clash, tight plates 
in the clutch are probably to blame. If they 
spin excessively, there is undue wear between 
pedal and clutch collar. 

Coast with the switch off—a knock in the 
rear end, or a growl, will show up when it 
would be covered in ordinary driving. The 
wear on the gears is on the forward part of 
the teeth and may not show up at ordinary 
speeds, but when coasting against the en- 
gine the worn parts of the gears rest against 
each other and growl. 

Do half a dozen miles at the greatest 
legal speed and watch for overheating. 
Clogging or circulation defects not noticeable 
at low speeds show up at higher ones. 
Then run very slowly, and notice how much 
bucking there is. Any great amount 1n- 
dicates slack between motor and rear end, 
or excessive wear in the universals. 

And last but not least: be sure you get 4 
clean bill of sale, and preferably a record 
back to the original owner. Remember that 
many second-hand cars are actually third, 
fourth, or fifth hand, and any defect 1 
title anywhere along the line will invalidate 
your claim to ownership. 

Best of all, go to a dealer upon whom 
you can rely, Depend on him, not only for 
the condition of the car, but for the title. If 
he has been in business for a long time, 
advertizes, and otherwise shows signs of 
wanting to continue in business for a still 
longer time, you will find that you are in 
safe hands. 
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recent articles I 
have told of 
some of the ways in 
which it is possible 
to find the direction 


[' my two most 


& MODERN RADIO & 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, S.B., S.M., Radio Engineer 


When no signals 
are being received, 
the reeds do not 
vibrate, and the 
tabs appear as in 
Fig. 1A. When suit- 





of a ship or an air- 
plane from a given 
receiving point, 
through the use of 
directional receiv- 
ing equipment. This 
month I want to 
tell you how the 
result may be at- 
tained through the 
use of directional 
transmitting equip- 
ment. In the case of 
aircraft, particularly, it 
is highly essential that 
the radio equipment be 
as simple as possible. If 
the directional features 
of the system be confined 
to the transmitter, then 
the plane may carry 
simply a standard non- 
directional receiver. 

One very simple 
method makes use of a 
rotating beam transmit- 
ter on the ground; that 
is, a transmitter which 
sends out a distinguish- 
ing beam of radio waves 
which rotates slowly 
about the transmitter, 
in the same fashion 
that ‘the beam of a light- 
house swings slowly 
around the light itself. 
If, now, the instant at which the beam of a 
“radio lighthouse’ is pointing north is 
marked by a characteristic signal, and the 
beam turns around through one revolution 
in just one minute, we can determine our 
direction from the ‘‘radio lighthouse’ by 
means of a stop watch. 

For example, on an airplane we listen with 
ordinary radio equipment to the signals and 
watch for the ‘‘north”’ signal; when this is 
heard, the stop watch is started. The watch 
is allowed to run until the characteristic 
signal of the beacon comes to us, indicating 
that the beam is pointing directly at us. At 
that instant we stop the watch. Then the 
hand of the watch has moved just as far 





The beacon indicator. The two white marks in the center 


are the tabs of the vibrating reeds 


from its starting, or “north,” position as the 
radio beam has moved from the starting, or 
“north,” position. In fact, the face of the 
watch may be marked with the compass 


points, or in degrees, and the angle read’ 


directly from the card. Bearings by this 
method are necessarily not very exact, but 
are surprisingly good considering the sim- 
plicity of the method. 

Ina previous article I described a system 
of directive transmission, developed by the 
Bureau of Standards, in which two loop 
antennae were employed. In an early form 
the two loops were not used simultaneously, 
but were alternately switched to the trans- 
mitter, the signals being sent out first on one 
loop and then on the other. By placing the 
two loops exactly at right angles to each 
other, and using both of the loops in trans- 
mutting, the system may be arranged so that 
the “course” set by the beacon may be 
changed at will by the turning of a dial. 
This feature is of considerable importance 
at airports where several courses intersect; 


III. ‘Dearectional Transmitters: 








Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of his associates will be glad ito answer any of your radio 
questions. Address him at The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. It will be the 
necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanted by a stamped self-addressed envelope 


Guiding Airplanes and Ships 


“Radio “Beacons” 


The instrument panel of a modern airplane. Here is a comprehensive view of the maze 
of dials and switches which confronts the pilot in his cockpit. The radio beacon indi- 
cator is in the lower row, and first to the right of the center instrument 


one beacon installation may then be used to 
“set'’ the several courses, transmitting for 
definite periods on each course. 

The latest developments have been in the 
direction of discarding the old method of 
reception by ear. The pilot is no longer re- 
quired to wear a headset and listen for the 
beacon signals. Instead, he watches his in- 
strument board, and on the board is an indi- 
cator which tells him whether he is following 
the correct course. The accompanying photo- 
graphs indicate the appearance of the re- 
ceiving apparatus as installed in a test plane. 
One view shows the instrument panel in the 
pilot’s cockpit; the beacon indicator is 
the first instrument to the right of the 
center, in the lower row. The 
second photograph shows a 
“close-up” of the indicator it- 
self, while the third shows the 
receiving apparatus as installed 
behind the pilot’s seat. 

In the present system, the 
transmitting equipment is con- 
nected to both loops and sends 
out signals from both at all 
times. These signals are no 
longer the ‘“‘A’’ and “N”’ of the 
system I described before, but 
consist of two tones, one tone 
being sent on one loop and the 
other tone on the other loop. 
Both of these tones are very 
low on the musical scale, one 
being 60 and the other 85 vibra- 
tions per second. If we should 
listen to these signals with an 
ordinary broadcast receiver, all 
that we could hear would be a 
steady low-pitched hum. 

For the reception of these low- 
pitched signals an ingenious 
electro-mechanical vibrator is 
employed. These vibrators con- 
sist of small steel 
reeds, whose lengths 
are carefully ad- 
justed so that their 
period of vibration 
corresponds to the 
period of the tone 
to which the vibra- 
tor is to respond. In 
other words, the 
reeds are “tuned” 
mechanically. These 
reeds are mounted 
in the presence of a 
coil through which 
the tone impulses 
from the radio re- 
ceiver are passed. 
The ends of the 
reeds are bent over 
to form little “tabs,” 
which are painted 
white and are seen 
in the photograph. 


Y, 
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YY FIG.iA. . 


STREAKS MADE BY 
VIBRATING REEDS. 


PLANE ON COURSE. 
FIG. iB. 


PLANE OFF COURSE, 
TO LEFT OF PROPER 
COURSE. 


Yy FIG. 1C. 


able signals are be- 
ing received from 
beacon trans- 
mitter, the proper 
impulses are given 
to the reeds, caus- 
ing them to vibrate 
violently. This mo- 
tion causes the tabs 
to appear as shown 
in Fig. 1B, where 
the little white 
square has been ‘‘drawn 
out” into the long white 
mark. As long as the 
plane is flying on the 
proper course, the two 
marks are the same 
length, as indicated in 
this figure. 

If the plane deviates 
from the proper courses, 
as, for example, to the 
left in flying toward 
the beacon transmitter, 
the left-hand reed will 
vibrate most violently, 
while the right-hand reed 
will vibrate less violently 
so that the motion of 
the tabs makes them 
appear as in Fig. 1C. 
The pilot then simply 
guides his plane toward 
the side of the shorter 
reed,—that is, to the 
right,—in order to regain the proper 
course. 

In flying away from the beacon, deviating 
from the course on the same side as before 
puts the pilot to the right of his desired 
course, instead of to the left, so that he must 
turn in the opposite direction to regain his 





An airplane radio receiver as installed for 
test, mounted in a space behind the pilot’s 
seat 


course. To avoid this confusion, the indica- 
tor is arranged so that it may be turned up- 
side down in its mounting. One of the 
positions is marked “‘To Beacon,” and the 
other, ‘‘From Beacon.’ On starting out on 
a trip, the indicator is placed in its proper 
position, according as the plane is to fly 
toward or away from the beacon. Thereafter, 
the longest streak on the indicator shows the 
side on which the pilot is off his course, and 
he simply steers to the side of the shorter 
reed to regain it. 

The value of this device is difficult to 
exaggerate. It does away with the method of 
triangulation between stations in order to 
determine a course, although the latter may 

used in checking 
position. 

In steering a course 
at night or when 
all land marks are 
concealed by fog 
or mist and clouds 
make the use of a 
sun-compass impos- 
sible, the radio bea- 
con indicator reaches 
its highest degree of 
usefulness. It is not 
too much to say that 
with the possible 
exception of the 
earth inductor com- 
pass, the radio bea- 
con and beacon indi- 
cator form together 
the greatest aid to 
aérial navigation 
that have yet been 
produced. 
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ou will find 


it real sport 
to build a 
tree hut—but be sure that 
you work with good tools. 


Sharpen your saw with a 
Nicholson Slim Taper. 
File and your axe with a 
Nicholson Mill Bastard.: 


When you come down to 
earth and use the home 
workshop again, you will 
find the Nicholson Flat 
Bastard File a good tool 
for anumber of filing jobs. 


Obtainable at hardware 
and mill supply dealers. 


Nicholson File Co. 
Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 


WOLs, 
See 
U.S.A. 
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What Do You Want to Be? 


HEN I asked Patty that, she 

wrinkled her nose and _ replied, 

“‘W-e-l-l, you see I haven’t made 
up my mind yet. Sometimes I think I’d like 
to be a nurse and perhaps lead a great 
movement like Clara Barton, who estab- 
lished the Red Cross. Other times I think 
I'd like to be a chemist, I like chemistry at 
school. so much. And then sometimes I 
think I’d like to be a gym teacher like Miss 
Bates and coach basketball.”’ Patty plays. 
forward on her school team. 

“What do you think?” she concluded. 

What do I think? It is the question many: 
of you have asked me in your letters. And 
I have been delighted that you have asked 
it, just as I was delighted when Patty, who 
is a favorite of mine, asked it, because it 
means that you and she are already thinking 
of the future and making plans for it. 
Nothing is more important. 

“What about me?” youask. For my answer 
I shall ask you a question, “What do you 
like to do?” For that very thing is often the 
clue by which a girl discovers the work for 
which she is best suited. Because the two, 
enjoyment and doing ‘ 

a thing well, go to- 
gether far more often 
than not. 

Not long ago when 
collaborating on a 
book call “Girls 
Who Did’ I inter- 
viewed a number of 
women who are doing 
splendid work in their 














SAS * 
Do you wish to be a nurse? 
‘ Trained nurses can earn from 
$30 to $60 a week 


various fields. Some are famous, some are 
not. Some from their earliest days had dis- 
tinct talent for their present work, others 
tried first one thing, then another, before 
they found what imterested them. But one 
point impressed me in talking with them all 
—that most of us have much too narrow 
an idea of what talent really is. We often 
hear a girl say, “I haven’t any talent. I 
can’t write or sing or draw.”’ Yet that very 
girl may have a decided talent for being with 
small children, and there are many places— 
kindergartens, libraries, playgrounds—where 
such ability is greatly needed. 

There is a talent for keeping things in 
order, and a place in many businesses for a 
capable office manager who always knows 
where everything is. There is.a talent for 
making things grow, and women today are 


engaged in raising poultry. and bees, in 
growing vegetables and flowers. 

There is a talent for preparing food and 
planning menus, and the whole field of 
dietetics is awaiting the girl who has it, offer- 
ing positions in hotels, restaurants, schools, 
hospitals, anywhere, in fact, where people 
eat and live in numbers. There is a talent 
for designing dresses and hats; and if you 
enjoy nothing more than remodeling last 
year’s dress to look like this year’s model, 
it is quite likely that you have it. There 


. is a talent for directing other people, and 


there are openings in the employment de- 
partments of large business houses and in 
social organizations. There is a talent for 
business itself, for buying and selling. I know 
one young woman who was always an 
excellent chairman of the bazaar committee 
for her school club. Today she is successfully 
selling the services of the printing plant 
with which she is connected. 


Discover Your Talent 


Set out to discover your talent. Others 
can and will help you. But- the real dis- 
covery of what you can do lies with you. 
Take part in as many kinds of activity as 
you can in your school, in your church, out 
among your friends. This is one reason we 
honor so many different achievements in 
the G. Y. C. Who knows but through one of 
them you will happen upon the clue to your 
finest hidden self? 

There are several questions which will 
help you if you will answer them. What 
training must I have to enter my own 
F sort of work? Where can I obtain this 
training? How much will it 
cost? When I have been 
trained, how do I set about 
securing a position? 

More and more, this matter 
of training is: important. If 
you can secure it in one of 
the most widely recognized 
schools where it is given, that 
is splendid. On the other hand 
it may be necessary for you to 
study in the nearest available 
school, or even to relinquish 
for a while the plan of going 
further in your education and to start work 
immediately. Make the most of what you 
have, remembering that there is always the 

ssibility of saving money and later taking 

igher courses or advanced study. 

If you wish information concerning schools 
and colleges or about special training and 
openings, don’t hesitate to ask questions 
of anyone, man or woman, who can help 
you. Your teachers, the librarian in the 
public library, your county agent, will be 
delighted to give you suggestions. The 
Atlantic Monthly Educational Directory, at 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, can always help 
you to decide among the best private schools 
and vocational schools. A list of schools and 
colleges is published by the United States 
Bureau of Education in Washington, D. C. 
Others are given in books on vocations for 





Do you like basketball? 
Athletic directors and instructors are in- 
creasingly well paid 


girls of which your librarian will tell you. 
The registrar in your state university or the 
nearest normal school is ready to help you 
if you will tell what you wish to know. The 
graduates of schools are always willing to 
tell you of their studies there. ; 
Others who will help you are those who 
are engaged in the work in which you are 
interested—indeed, in any kind of work. 


Secretary, teacher, artist; librarian, farmer,. 


business man or woman—ask them, ‘How 
did you start? What training did you have? 
What suggestions have you for me?’’ There 
are also interesting books today telling of 
women and their work, magazine articles by 
and about them, newspaper interviews with 
them. Ask your librarian for these. The 
experience of others has much in it for you. 
And if those with whom you talk tell you 


they themselves had no special training but . 


learned through the work itself, find out 
what they consider necessary 
for doing good work in their 
fields. Then make up your 
mind about your own course 
ofaction. Years ago there 
were few schools offering 
= training to girls for 
theirfuture work. Today there 
are many. 


Meeting the Cost 


When it comesto the 
cost of going on in your 
studies, don’t forget 
that scholarships are 
available. Inquire 
about the requirements 
for them. Inquire, too, 


concerning the bureaus of self-help through 


_ which in most schools and colleges a girl may 


now secure part-time paid work by which 
she helps with her expenses. If, however, 
you are considering earning your entire way, 
do not overlook the fact that this is a diffi- 
cult thing to do. Many girls who have tried 
it have found it necessary to take a longer 
period than usual in completing the course. 
For this reason the presidents of many of 
our women’s colleges are suggesting that a 
girl borrow money to complete her educa- 
tion, calling it a wise investment in the fu- 
ture, provided the amount borrowed is not 
too large and the time needed for its repay- 
ment after you have graduated is therefore 
not too discouragingly long. 

Years ago the girl who wished to enter al- 
most any work besides writing and teaching 
was met with, “Girls don’t do that.”’ Today 
this is changed. Closed doors are being 
opened to the girl who is equipped to do 
work well. And they are opening because 
other girls and other women have gone be- 
fore you, doing excellent work in the face 
of difficulties, determined to prove that 
what counts in any field is whether or not 
a person can do well the work which he or 
she has set out to do. 

Do you wish help in deciding what you 
shall do? Our G. Y. C. Vocational Adviser 
will be glad to help you if you will write 
to her through Hazel rey, telling what kind 
of girl you are, your age, where you are in 
school and what you are studying, what you 
are interested in, what you think you would 
like to enter and why, what your plans are 
for doing it, and what you think you will be 
able to afford in the way of further training. 
Don’t forget to inclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for a reply. 

















Do you like to 
write? 
It may bring 
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will all the girls 
~ “Doesn't she 





look adorable!” 


That’s what Patty wanted them to 
say—but Patty needed some pearl 
beads. And then— 


When the invitation came, Patty thought, 
“Goody! My new dress is all finished."’ Then 
she remembered. That dress simply called for 
a lovely, long string of pearl beads, and she 

_ just couldn't ask Dad for them. 
What was she to do? The party was just nine 
days away. Then her Youth’s Companion 
’ came. Patty could scarcely believe her eyes. 
’ It seemed like magic—yet there it was, a 
icture of the necklace of her dreams. And 
neath it the words, ‘‘Secure one new sub- 
sctiption to our magazine, send sixty cents 
additional, and you may have as your premium 
f this sixty-inch str.ng of perfectly matched 
Omar pearls."’ 

One—only one—new subscription! Patty read 
it again. Then off she tore down the street. 
¥ Only last night she had heard Mary Gallo- 
way’s mother telling her mother that she 





a 





° didn’t know what to give Mary for her birth- 
day. Well Patty knew. 

|. “That’s a fine idea, Patty,"’ said Mary's 

8 mother. “‘I used to love The Youth’s Com- 

y panion when I was a girl, and I know Mary 

5 will. Two dollars, you say?” 

e Patty took the two dollars, rushed home, 

- wrote a letter to The Youth’s Companion sub- 

z scription department, not forgetting that sixty 

"4 cents additional, you may be sure, nor to be 

it most explicit in asking for that Omar 

n pearl sixty-inch necklace, please. And—oh, 

T joy, it came, it really did, in plenty of time for 
the party! And all the girls said, ‘‘Patty, 

om where did you get those lovely pearl beads? 

4 They look adorable with your dress!"* 
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You, Too, May Have a Pearl Necklace 
Like Patty’s 


The best part of this story is that you may 





have pearls like Patty's for your own. 
what atty did—secure one new subscription. 
Write down carefully the name and address 
of the boy or gitl to whom the new subscrip- 
tion you obtain is to go. Inclose a check or 
money order for two dollars plus the additional 
money. And—take your choice. You may have 
the sixty-inch Omar matched pearl necklace 
like Patty's for only one new selnarigtion and 
sixty cents additional. Or a graduated pearl 
and crystal choker, eighteen iaches aan 
with a sterling-silver clasp, for only one new 
subscription and thirty-five cents additional. 
a string of graduated pearls, of fifteen- or 
twenty-four-inch lengths, for one new sub- 
Sctiption and thirty-five cents additional. 
nd the new subscription and the money to: 


Dept. G. Y. C. 9, The Youth’s 
ompanion, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 








To your taste 


cipal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery 


OOL, crisp, colorful and at- 
tractively served—does this 
describe your favorite salad? 

It used to be fashionable to leave 
one’s lettuce leaf untouched on the 
salad plate, but now not only lettuce 
but piain cabbage and Chinese cab- 
bage, endive, romaine and water 
cress are appearing frequently on 
our tables and being eaten to the 
last shred. 

When these vegetables reach your 
kitchen, any wilted outside leaves 
should be removed and the bunches 
put immediately into tightly covered 
pails and kept in the refrigerator. Lard 
pails or, better still, a fireless-cooker kettle 
make excellent containers. Unless an unusual 
amount of the garden soil is clinging to 
them, greens keep better if not washed until 
shortly before using. Then rinse each leaf or 
stalk carefully in a bowl of very cold water, 
shake gently, invert and lay on a towel or 
cheesecloth to dry. You cannot be too care- 
ful about this, because a few drops of water 
may spoil a perfectly blended salad dressing. 
When thoroughly dry the greens should be 
placed in a clean cloth and returned to the 
refrigerator until serving time, or else pre- 
pared for the table if the meal is nearly ready. 
The very compact heads of California or 
iceberg lettuce are more often cut in slices or 
sections than separated in the way I have 
just described. 

When arranging lettuce on individual 
serving plates it is much easier to make the 
leaves stay in place if the midribs are slit 
one or two inches at the stem end and slipped 
into each other. The larger and less at- 
tractive leaves may be shredded and com- 
bined with other salad materials. These last 
are often left-overs such as mixed fruits or 
vegetables. In this way you are able to 
practice your G. Y. C. thrift! With dressed 
lettuce a bright berry or two or a radish isa 
most attractive addition to your salad. 
Mayonnaise, boiled or French dressing may 
be served with numberless variations. Once 
you have learned to make these basic dress- 
ings and to prepare greens properly, you are 
ready to make any kind of salad. 


FROZEN PEACH SALAD 
From Dorothy Alice Pence, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1 can sliced peaches Lettuce 


Salad Dressing 
¥% cup whipped cream ing, made with lemon 
¥% cup mayonnaise dress- juice 
Pack a can of sliced peaches in an ordinary 
bucket with equal parts of chopped ice and 
rock salt around it. Let stand three hours. 
Remove can and dip for an instant in hot 
water; punch a hole in bottom, then open, 
cutting closely under top. Turn out a firm 
cylinder of frozen peaches. Cut in one-inch 
slices and place on lettuce leaves. Put a table- 
spoon of dressing on top. To make the dressing: 
Fold whipped cream into thick mayonnaise 
made with lemon juice. 


Mayonnaise 


1 egg yolk 1/16 teaspoon cayenne 
% teaspoon dry mustard pepper 
¥% teaspoon salt cup salad oil 


2 tablespoons lemon juice 


Utensils and ingredients should be very cold. 
Put egg yolk into shallow bowl; add seasoning 
and lemon juice and mix well; add oil slowly, 
almost a drop at a time, beating until thick. 
Add oil more rapidly, beating until all is used. 
This recipe serves five people. 


G. Y. C. SALAD 


An original recipe from Elizabeth A. Callaway, 
Kellogg, Idaho 
3 radishes 
¥% cup cooked string beans 
¥% cup cold cooked peas 
1 small head lettuce 


Salad Dressing 


2 tablespoons catsup ¥ teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons vinegar ¥% teaspoon mustard 
2 tablespoons salad oil Dash each of celery, onion 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire and garlic salt 
sauce april 
2 teaspoons sugar White pepper 


Salad: Wash lettuce and spread half of the 
leaves on salad plates. Cut all vegetables, 


1 ripe tomato 
1 small cucumber 
2 green onions 





including remaining half of lettuce in small 


‘By Auice Braptey, Prin- 


G. Y.C. Salads @ 
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Now just which spot for the gay little radish? 


pieces. Place on lettuce leaves. This recipe 
serves four people. 

Salad Dressing: Mix all ingredients together 
well, pour over salad, and serve at once. 


ORANGE COCONUT SALAD 


An original G. Y. C. recipe from Madeline 
Nutting, Lebanon, Ore. 


2 oranges 2 tablespoons chopped 
¥% cup grated coconut onion 

1 cup celery, chopped 1 tablespoon chopped 
3 chili peppers parsley 


French Dressing 

2 tablespoons vinegar or 
lemon juice or grape- 
fruit juice 


¥% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper or 


papri : 
4 tablespoons salad oil 


Put ingredients in small jar and shake 
thoroughly just before using. Remove peel and 
all white membrane from oranges, using a sharp 
knife. Remove sections and cut in pieces. Mix 
orange with coconut, celery, onion, parsley and 
chili peppers cut in pieces. Cover with French 
dressing, chill and serve on lettuce shells. This 
recipe serves seven people. 


DADDY’S FAVORITE SALAD 


An original G. Y. C. recipe from Ruth E. Poor, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

2 cups shredded cabbage 1 or 2 oranges 

¥% cup seedless raisins 1 ana 

¥% cup salad dressing 2 teaspoons sugar 

% teaspoon salt ttuce 

Shred cabbage with a cabbage shredder or 

sharp knife. Mix raisins with orange juice and 
let soak for an hour or so, if possible; then 
drain and mix with cabbage, salad dressing and 
salt in a mixing bowl. Put on lettuce leaves 
arranged on salad plates. Cut oranges in fan- 
tastic shapes and arrange decoratively over top 
of each dish. Slice the banana thick and use 
for decoration on top of the dishes. A few raisins 
-may be saved and used to decorate; also a bit of 
orange peel adds to its prettiness. Sprinkle a 
little sugar over the orange on each dish to 
sweeten it. This recipe serves from five to seven 
people. 


GINGER-ALE SALAD 
From Virginia Space, Seymour, Conn. 


2 tablespoons gelatine 3 oranges 
% cup cold water 1 small bottle Maraschino 
% cup boiling water cherries 


¥% cup sugar 
Juice 1 lemon 
1 pint bottle ginger ale 


1% cups diced pineapple 
1% cups grapefruit 
1 head lettuce 


Dissolve gelatine in cold water and let stand 
five minutes. Put in double boiler. Add boiling 
water and stir until thoroughly dissolved. Add 
sugar and lemon juice. When well mixed, re- 
move and add ginger ale. Cut all fruit in small 
pieces, arrange in individual molds which have 
been wet, and pour gelatine mixture over it. 
Set in cool place to harden. Remove from molds 
and serve on crisp lettuce leaves with cream- 
cheese dressing. This recipe makes eight large 
servings or twelve small ones. 


Cream Cheese Dressing 


1 cream cheese 3 tablespoons cream 
2 tablespoons currant jelly 


Blend cream cheese and cream, add jelly and 
beat well with an egg beater. 


. 


CANARY SALAD 
From Wenonah A. Tostevin, Oak Park, III. 
2 cups raw carrots, grated 1 small bunch water cress, 
or forced through the cut fine 
food chopper ¥% teaspoon salt 
% cup celery, cut fine 1 cup mayonnaise 
\ cup chopped nut meats Head lettuce 


Mix ingredients in order given with enough 
mayonnaise to hold them together. Mold and 
place on lettuce leaves. Put a little mayonnaise 
on top of each and serve. This recipe serves six 
people. 





Cottage 
Pudding 


is delicious with 
Fruit Sauce 


Easy to make too, with Rumford— 
sure to come out of the oven a 
delicately-textured loaf with a fine, 
tasty crust that just melts in your 
mouth. 


COTTAGE PUDDING 
4 tablespoons 4g teaspoon salt 


shortening 2% level teas ns 
24 cup sugar Rumford Baking 
1 ege Powder 
2% cups flour 1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Cream together the shortening and 
sugar as for a cake; add the well-beaten 
egg, then the sifted dry ingredients al- 
ternately with the milk and extract. 
Beat well, turn into a casserole or pud- 
ding dish, bake twenty to thirty min- 
utes in a moderate oven — 350° F. — 
and serve with vanilla or fruit sauce. 


Rumford is pure. Its leavening 
action is always uniform, so that 
you need not be unduly hurried 
in mixing your batter or dough. 


Be sure you get 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


























Sell Christmas Cards 


— profitable, SPARE TIME — FULL TIME. 
Direct from the manufacturers — nothing of- 
fered this season to equal; you will be surprised 
at the many advantages over other lines. 
CONVINCE YOURSELF! 


WRITE TO-DAY for SAMPLES AND 
PRICES 


(The finest dollar Box. Assortment 
you have ever seen — all QUALITY, 24 
engraved designs (9 of them folders) 
fancy tissue-lined envelopes — packed in 
beautiful gift box. 

€ You can also book orders for cards. or 
folders with individual or firm names. 


THISTLE ENGRAVING & PUBLISHING CO. 
61 Washington Street New York City 
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FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNs @ aN 
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What do 


you look 
for ina 
Sewing 
Machine? 


W/ HEN you picture the 
sewing machine that 
YOU want, what do you see 
most? In selecting a sewing 
machine there are many fac- 
tors which should be consid- 
ered in making your choice. 


Quality? 


Tre New Companion is the 

product of the best factories in 
this country. It is sturdily built and 
trouble proof. Each machine is 
warranted against defects for 25 
years from date of purchase. 


Versatility? 


Tre New Companion covers the 

entire range of family sewing. 
You get equally good results 
whether the work be the finest 
tucking on sheer material, hem- 
ming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, 
up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Modernity? 


Tre New Companion offers you 

the very latest labor-saving 
features. Eleven beautiful cabinets, 
electric or foot-treadle drive, elec- 
tric light, oscillating or rotary 
shuttle. Do not buy an old-style 
machine. 






' Electric 
Portable 





All This at a 
Big Saving 


Te New Companion represents 

everything that can be desired 
in an up-to-date sewing machine, 
yet affords you a BIG SAVING 
IN COST because we sell direct 
from the factory to you. We also 
pay all freight charges and allow a 
Three Months’ Trial. Cash or easy 
payments. 


Send for Catalogue 


A postal request will bring our Free 
Illustrated Catalogue and Attractive 
Terms by return mail. Send today. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass, 























FOR the GIRL of CHARM 


FASHIONS ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR THEG. Y. C. 


























with a woman who gives most of her 

time to the planning of clothes for girls. 
“Who is the best-dressed girl?” I asked her. 
She replied, ‘The girl who plans her clothes 
as an entire picture. We hear a great deal 
about the ensemble. I say our clothes are 
always an ensemble, either charming or 
not.” 
When I asked her to help me choose these 
new fall styles for you, she suggested styles 
which would go with the clothes you already 
have and so make for you an ensemble of the 
most attractive kind. ‘If a girl has a 
sweater, for instance,” 
said my friend, ‘‘a two- 
piece dress of light- 
weight wool, tweed or 
kasha would be just the 
thing, in a harmonizing 
color. In this way, she 
will have two complete 
dresses—the skirt with 
the blouse, and the 
skirt with the sweater.”’ 

The girl in the center 
above wears such a 
dress. The embroidered 
monogram shown is 
still very popular, as 
well as the belt of the 
contrasting material. 
And pleated skirts have 
taken first place in all 
the early style shows. 
The dress worn by the 
girl to the right above 
is of novelty striped 
wool, with a suéde belt 
to match the stripes. 
Tones of green, brown 
and blue are important 
fall colors, and with 
them a_ sweater of 
beige, rust yellow or 
rust gold would be 
delightful. 

“But,” went on my 
friend, ‘‘a girl may 
start with a_ skirt. 
Perhaps she has a vel- 
vet skirt from last year. 
She may then make a 
silk blouse with a belt 
of the same material, 
or a blouse of lovely 
metallic material.”’ The 
picture below is of 


Te other day I happened to be talking 














A new silk blouse plus last year’s 
skirt equals this year’s ensemble 


Looking Your Best This Fall 


By Elizabeth Lee 


such a blouse. If added to a skirt for a dressy 
ensemble, it may be made of crépe de chene, 
satin crépe or velvet. But for the dressy 
frock, I suggest omitting pocket and belt 
and monogram, and substituting a neck- 
line bow and a bow-tied sash. 

It was like a picture-puzzle—start with 
one piece, add the others to make the 
picture; a skirt—add one or two blouses; a 
sweater—add a two-piece dress; a blouse— 
add a skirt and a sweater; a new two-piece 
dress—add another blouse or a_ sweater. 
And when we thought of your fall coat, we 
knew that you might start your ensemble 
with a coat, too! 

The coat shown here 
is not difficult to make, 
for the girl who is 
experienced. This style 
was made from one of 
the new Angora-finish 
weaves, in the diagonal 
pattern which is taking 
the place of plaids. 

For those of you who 
sew, these styles may 
be made from Butterick 
patterns obtainable 
from your own pattern 
store, or from the But- 
terick Company, 223 
Spring Street, New 
York City, as follows: 
the coat, pattern No. 
2151, 45 cents; the hat, 
pattern No. 1800, 35 
cents; the monogram 
dress, No. 2018, 45 
cents, with the mono- 
gram, No. T195, 30 
cents; the striped dress, 
No. 2084, 45 cents; the 
blouse, No. 2132, 35 
cents, and its mono- 
gram, No. T10723, 25 
cents. 





A special G. Y. C. 
folder on ‘Choosing 
Colors to Suit Your 
Type,” prepared for you 
by Margia Haugh, As- 
sociate Professor at Sim- 
mons College and G. Y. 
C. Adviser, will be sent 
to you free of charge 
upon request and the 
enclosure of a large, 
self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s COMPANION 
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Helen Wills 


TENNIS by Helen Wills 


The principles of the game presented b 
America’s champion woman player, with 
many anecdotes of ous stars and 
matches. Illustrated by the author. 


Send $2.60 for postpaid copy to THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP, 
8 Arlington street, Boston, Mass. 














FREE 
CATALOG 


Just off the press. Show- 
ing Huntiing Shoes, 
Duck Hunting Boots, 
Leather Caps, Inner- 
soles, Duffle Bags, Etc. 


L. L. BEAN 
166 Main St. 
FREEPORT, MAINE 
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Would have liked our FREE Catalog ‘‘Y'’ 
SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS—ARROWS 
Targets — Accessories — Raw Materials 
AvetPent aah; with instructions. 91.19 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Dept. ¥) QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 
Est. 1912 Dealers write for prices also 


















k Over fong; bound. Powerful 
5 Ay Pod fees 3 § sett case FREE! Post. 
Send No Money P00 rrsre 'Satistaction 


or money back. FERRY & CO.. Dept. 2506, Chicago 




















PETS aii 


ae 


a 


Every family should have one or more pets. 
In establishing this column, it is our desire 
to assist our subscribers in the selection of 
these pets by publishing the advertisements 
of reliable persons, who have them for sale. 


/ RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
for raise: 
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PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS 


Whites; Sables; Tri-Colors. Prices from $35.00 up. 
Immediate delivery - 
Also Wire Haired Fox Terriers, Cocker Spaniels 
GLENGAE COLLIE KENNELS 
Denville Ave. Boonton, New Jersey 


SQUAB (t) BOOK ({) FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 








it. 
wi su PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
197 B St., Highlands, Mass. 
COLLIES— White and Colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 


workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able, and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 140, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
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These Are a Few Girls Who Belong 


Letters published on this page are Honor Letters, and a publication prize 
of one dollar is awarded for each of them 


HESE are exciting 
days in the G. Y. C. 
office—so many in- 
teresting letters and sum- 
mer achievements and 
-Treasure Chest reports 
and contest entries are 
coming in! Yes, our 
Money-earning Contest 
is still going on while I 
am writing this, for it is 
the day before the Fourth 
of July. Some of you have 
written me that you hope 
to enter magazine work. If you do, 
you will always be working in a dif- 
ferent month from the real one, 
because a magazine must be 
planned a long time in advance. In 
fact, in another week Helen Ferris 
and I shall be talking over our 
Christmas pages! 

I know you will all be interested 
in next month’s G. Y. C. pages, for 
the winners of our Money-earning 
Contest will be announced then. 
Miss Teresa Fitzpatrick, our G. Y. 
C. Business Adviser and judge of 
the contest, tells me the entries are 
very fine indeed. 

This month we have selected as 
our Honor Girls three who have 
done exceptional work in interior 
decoration and in handicraft. | 
know that many of you are making 
plans for doing over your own room 
this fall. Don’t you think Edith Hill has a 
lovely feeling for color? This is her letter: 





We 
Margaret 
Stenburg 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

My room was not at all pretty with its 
bare walls and dull furniture. Now it is very 
fascinating. I polished the old-fashioned 
black-walnut furniture until all the old love- 
liness was brought out in it. I bought eight 
yards of theatrical gauze in rose coler and 
made curtains for the two windows. I madea 
rose shade for an electric lamp I had. I 
crocheted two doilies with deep edges for the 
dresser and on them put two earthenware 
candlesticks with blue candles. Last of all on 
my dresser I placed my mirror, brush and 
comb set, which was blue, trimmed with a rose- 
brown that harmonized with the curtains. 

The blue-gray walls looked quite bare, so I 
had framed a picture of rose and blue tints. 
I also found a black-walnut shelf in the attic, 
which I hung on the wall. For the bedspread 
I used a silk patchwork quilt, which went 
nicely with the old furniture. For the floor 
I got two rag rugs, and you can’t imagine 
how attractive my room looks now. 





Edith Hill 


The enterprises in which I am interested 
are all kinds of sports, cooking, reading, 
interior decoration and drawing. And I cer- 
tainly do like the G. Y. C.! 

Your friend, f 
EpitxH HILu 
G. Y. C. Active Member of Cherokee, Iowa. 


Margaret Stenburg and Vivian Emrick 
qualified for G. Y. C. Active Membership by 
sending in descriptions of embroidering which 
they have done. I know that many of you are 
interested in embroidery and other handi- 
crafts, because you sent inso promptly forour 
new G. Y. C. folder of suggestions 
for unique gifts. If you wish to have 
these suggestions, excellent for 
birthday gifts as well as for Christ- 
mas gifts and bazaars, write to me 
inclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, and I shall be delighted 
to send them to you, free of charge. 

This is Margaret Stenburg’s 
Honor Letter: 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

When we built our new home I 
had the good luck to have a room of 
my own. It was furnished with 
everything in general, but I wanted 
some special things for it, including 
a bedspread that I would really like. 
I looked around and finally found 
one which had to be embroidered. 
Everyone told me I couldn't do it, 

ut I was determined that I should. 
To make a long story 
short, I did finish it, and 
now it is on my bed. 

I am interested in all 
kinds of sewing, cooking, 
art, especially oil painting, 
piano, and outdoorsports. 

Your Corresponding 
Member, hoping to be 
Active, 

MARGARET STENBURG 
Now G. Y. C. Active 

Member of Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Vivian Emrick 


Vivian Emrick, who lives in Wapak, Ohio, 
described the luncheon set which she made. 
And if any of you who are not yet Corre- 
sponding or Active Members are at work on 
interesting enterprises such as these, remem- 
ber that you may qualify for honors in the 
G. Y. C. by sending in an account of them. 

Your friend, 


Executive Secretary 
of the G. Y.C. an 





Waiting for You at 
the G. Y. C. Office 





For our merry outdoor cooks 


VW OULDN’T you like to have a little 

cookbook of delicious recipes to be 
Prepared outdoors? You may have one by 
writing for it. Through the courtesy of the 
Kellogg Company we have some to send you 
—first come, first served! Send in your re- 
quest, together with a large-sized, stamped, 


self-addressed envelope, and the recipes will 
yours, H.C. 


Y. C. means Girls of The Youth’s Com- 
¢ panion. You will find our club aim, as 
well as a reproduction of our blue and gold 
pin, at the top of our first club page. Our 
Members pay no dues. Fill out this coupon, 
“— A Hazel Grey and learn all about the 





RETURN TO HAZEL GREY 


The G. Y. C., 8 Arlington Street, 

ston 
Dear HazeEt Grey: 
Iam a girl who enjoys what the G. Y. C. 
Members do, and I am interested in 
worth-while achievements. 
Will you please write and tell me how 
I may join the G. Y. C., earn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone 
membership pin, and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of being an Active Member? 
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it floats ! 














You never lose Ivory 
in your bath — 


99 +4700 % PURE 

















































untold suffering. 





DON’T LET HAY FEVER 


develop into BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA 


HAY FEVER being a progressive disease tends year by year to invade the lower respiratory 
tract and develop into Chronic Bronchitis and Bronchial or Spasmodic Asthma, with its train of 


THE HAYES METHOD OF TREATMENT 


REVERSES THIS PROCESS and by removing the underlying CAUSE of the disease restores 
the normal power of resistance and eradicates the disease from the system. 


For information and blank for Free Examination address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ASKING FOR BULLETIN Y-289 











2 and it’s yours 
All late models, completely and re- 
finished brand new. GUARANTEED forten 
YEARS. Send no FREE catalog 
shows actual machines colors. 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. 
international Typewrit 
















er Ex., 186W. Lake St. Dept.937, Chicago 





NEW 
GAMES 
TO PLAY 


DURING SEPTEMBER ONLY a choice of 
any one of these Games will given to 
any Com: subscriber for 

one new 6-months’ subscription at $1.00. 
Be sure to add 15 cents extra for postage 
and packing. 


Something 
Different 


Peter Pan — This delightful game takes you 
adventuring through Never-Never-Land. Tin- 
ker Bell, the fairy, tells you where to go by 
the tinkle of her bell. The player who is most 
favored by Tinker Bell wins. 


Captain Kidd’s Treasure — Two or more 
brave sea captains sail the seven seas in 
search of treasure. A remarkable lighthouse 
tells each captain where to go. After many 
adventures, the luckiest sailor finds the 
treasure. 

Radio Ramble — Players visit all the im- 
portant broadcasting stations in the United 
States, starting from WEAF. A “Receiving 
Set” with unique dial device directs each 
player. The first to complete the circuit wins. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Concord, N. H., or Boston, Mass. 
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TRIAL 

EVERY WEEK 2 Saees 
1A YEAR Ts |S 

Your neighbors 

know the Pathfinder and oa, will like it--the every-| 5 
head 


week — hy =~ from ter. 


. else 
it. Wi » polities, science, travel, 
lots ts 


Trigg weekend big insose duly 18 Gents. 
or $1 for full year. now. $ 


Address : 
Pathfinder, Dept. 33 Washington, D.C. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
SELLING PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


Unusual novelties. Reasonable prices. Every poses will 
buy. Cards sell at sight. Handsome Sample Book FREE. 
Large commission on all sales. Also beautiful line of boxes 
of assorted cards. Best value on the market. Get your 
Parents’ or guardian's consent and write immediately. 


Rochester Art Co., Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 











college. Get a uni- 
without worrying about 
money. Ability to play a band instrument 
more than » You 


crowd and be in the heart 
oo sare King. It will h 
now! — 

learn faster and play better. King tne 
ards—the choice of professionals everywhere. 

Lasuecend you o King Band tnctesment to 
try for ten days without the slightest 
to buy. Our liberal payment-terms put these 


P in the coupon and we will, mail you 
’s real-life story  Tootin’ 
Own Horn”, also our Handy Reference 
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it the crazy-quilt 
pattern 


ELL, there was once a 

little girl named Polly who 

lived with her grandmother 
in a cottage on the edge of Cranberry 
Common. It was the smallest house 
for miles about, but it had a twisted 
thorn tree growing beside it—and 
that is far more important, 
especially in spring. 

One day the thorn tree began 
to lose its red berries. ‘“‘That 
means winter is nearly here,” 
said the grandmother, ‘and 
you will need a new dress, 
Polly, to keep you warm.” 

She sighed as she said it, 
for she was thinking that 
when they had bought mo- 
lasses and johnnycake meal 
to last all winter there would 
be not nearly enough cop- 
pers left to buy a new dress 
for Polly. 

‘Well, we must see what 
we can find in the attic,”’ she 
added when the johnnycake 
was in the oven. So she 
climbed up under the eaves 
to rummage in an old pine 
chest; and at the very bottom she 
found a patchwork quilt made out 
of gay little pieces sewed together in a 
colored jumble of red and green and 
blue and yellow, with figures and 
flowers and plaids and stripes of 
every. sort besides. 

“The very thing!” said the grand- 
mother, holding it up to the light. 
“This will do nicely for Polly!” 

She carried it down by the fire and 
set to work on it with all her might 
with scissors and thimble and needle 
and thread. Polly could hear her 
grandmother singing when she turned 
in at the gate after school, and she 
knew something important must be 
going on. But when Polly opened the 
door and saw the reason she felt like 
singing a very different sort of tune. 
Still, her grandmother seemed so 
pleased with the patchwork dress 
that Polly hadn’t the heart to tell her 
she would rather be cold than wear it. 

“It’s a mercy I found it,’ her 
grandmother told her. ‘They call it 
the crazy-quilt pattern, and all the 
bits are real silk and as good as when 
my great-aunt Mehitabel pieced it 
together. I can remember seeing her 
make it when I was a little girl no 
bigger than you.”’ 


Now, Polly did not like the sound 
of the name any more than she liked 
the looks of the dress, but she stood 
as still as she could to have it fitted. 
This was not so easy to do. Her 
grandmother might as well have 
tried to fit the sails of a little ship 
about her, so stiff and billowing did 
it stand out in every direction. 

‘“‘T mean to finish the dress for you 
to wear to school Friday afternoon,” 
her grandmother told her as they 
























boats go up and down the 
Mississippi River 
















Now there were two ahead of Polly 


sat over their supper. ‘It’s the last 
day of the fall term, and I hear you 
are having a spelling-match.” 

“Yes,”’ said Polly, ‘‘and a solid 
silver medal for the one who wins 

“Well, well,” said her grand- 
mother; ‘‘then we must cer- 
tainly have the dress:done in 
time.” 

Every now and again, as 
Polly’s grandmother worked, 
she would point out some 
special patch. But the prettiest 
patch of all was a very small 
white one with tiny forget- 
me-nots and moss-rose buds 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGES 
POLLY PATCHWORK 


Written and Illustrated by Rachel Field 





one foot over the threshold before 
one of the boys piped up: 


‘Polly Patchwork, now it’s cool, 
Wears a crazy quilt to school; 
Thinks she’ll win the spelling-match 
In her dress of patch, patch, patch!” 


But they did not dare to go on 
singing the song after the teacher 
came with the School Committee, 
who sat in chairs against the wall. 

Now it was time for all the scholars 
to line up on the platform—a girl, a 
boy, a girl, a boy. Polly was quite 
near the bottom, but it would not 
have made any particular difference 
where she happened to be: everyone 
would have stared at her just as 
hard. Polly knew it, and her 
cheeks grew very red as she stood 
hanging her head and keep- 
ing her eyes on a crack in the 
floor. 

And then the spelling- 
match began. First they 
began with little easy words 
like ‘‘such” and “sure,” 
where there would only be 
one letter to make trouble 
by leaving it out or putting it in. 
Then the words began to grow 
harder and harder till it was ‘‘re- 
ceive’’ and “believe,” and it seemed 
as if the ie’s and ei’s got mixed up in 
the strangest ways. 

And the line on the platform was 
not nearly so long as it had been. 
Every time a boy or girl spelled a 
word wrong, the teacher would 
shake her head and someone would 
go to a seat with all hopes of the 


DY 










THE Youtu’s COMPANION 


no better. It began 
to seem as if the 
whole schoolroom 
were full of i’s and 
s’s and p’s that had 
got out of their 
right places. Now 
there were two 
ahead of Polly;now 
just one; now she 
wasstanding on the 
platform all alone. 








She clasped her ‘* Spell * Mis- 
hands tight in sieades? * 
front of her and PP?, 


tried to think how 544 the man 


the letters ought wéth the gray 
to go. Just then a beard 
wonderful _ thing 
happened. She looked down, and 
there between her fingers she could 
see the white square with the forget- 
me-nots and moss-rose buds, and she 
pressed her hands tight together and 
said under her breath: 
“Oh, please, Cousin Mariana Gay, 
please help me to spell it right!” 
And, whether you believe it or not, 
Folly could see her as plain as plain 
sitting on the balcony playing her 
guitar, and the: boats going up and 
down the river with the name that 
was so hard to spell. It was perfectly 
still in the schoolroom, so still that 
Polly could hear Cousin Mariana 
Gay saying quite clearly and pleas- 
antly: 
‘“‘M-I-S-S-I-S-S-I-P-P-I.” 
Polly repeated every letter after 
her as she said them, while all the 
scholars held their breath to make 
sure she had every one right. 
“Thank you, Cousin Mari- 
ana Gay,” she said softly 
when she got to the end. 
But no one heard her, there 
was such a clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet all over 
the schoolroom. And _ the 
teacher took the medal out of 
its pink cotton and hung it 





scattered over it. And that, 
Polly’s grandmother told her, 
was a bit from the best party 
sash of Cousin Mariana Gay, 
who lived long ago down-south. 

“They say she was as pretty as 
her name,” the grandmother said, 
smoothing the flowers with her fin- 
ger. ‘‘She had eyes as blue as these 
forget-me-nots and cheeks as pink as 
the roses. That’s her guitar in the 
chest up in the attic. She used to sit 
on her balcony, watching the boats 
go up and down the Mississippi 
River, and play and sing ‘Listen to 
the Mocking Bird.’” 

Friday came along at last, and a 
snapping cold day it was. When 
Polly saw how pleased her grand- 
mother was over the dress that was 
all finished, and how many hundreds 
of stitches she had put into it, there 
was nothing for her to do but put it 
on and set off for school again. 

Clang! Clang! went the school- 


’ house bell. And hardly had Polly set 


The School Committee sat in chairs against 
the wall 


medal gone. Polly had been very 
lucky so far. All the words that came 
her way had been those she knew 
how to spell—even ‘‘scissors.”’ 

At last only six were left standing 
on the platform—four girls and two 
boys. And Polly was still in the line. 

“Spell ‘Mississippi,’” said the 
man with the gray beard, and he 
fixed his eyes on Mary Jane 
Peters. 

‘““M,” began Mary Jane, and 
she twisted the top button of 
her dress nearly off while she 
tried to remember the way all 
the s’s and i’s and p’s ought to 
go, ‘‘i-ss-iss.’” Then she stopped 
short, and anybody could see 
she hadn’t an idea what came 
next. 

And Jimmie tried, and the 
girl next to him; but they were 


on a ribbon round Polly's 
neck, with all the boys and 
girls crowding round to see. 

When Polly got home there 
was Grandmother waiting at the 
door. ‘‘Come right in,”’ she said; “I 
have made gingerbread men for your 
supper, for of course I knew you 
would win the prize.” 

Would you like to read more about Polly 
Patchwork? Her own book is going to be pub- 
lished very soon by Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


pany—a book with an adorable patchwork 
cover, called “ Polly Patchwork.” 


ia) 


The cottage 
on the edge 
of Cranberry 
Common 
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The Magic Merry-Go-Round 


Things to do for The Companion’s smallest readers 





Betty Jimmy wound the 


round a book from the bookcase, 
fully followed their mother's directions 
—and there was a ball for Baby Joan! 


Jimmy and Betty made one rainy day 

for their baby cousin who was coming 
to visit them. And this is how they made it. 
Their mother gave them some balls of wool 
which had been left over from some sweaters. 
It was pretty wool, blue and green and 
yellow. 

“Now how do you make it, Mother?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“First you must find a book that is about 
five inches across and half an inch thick,” she 
told him. So Betty and Jimmy ran to the 
bookcase to find the book. 

They took the blue wool first and wound 
it round and round the book, making what 
they wound about an inch and‘a quarter 


Toi is a picture of the woolly ball 


BETTY and 
JIMMY 
i Make a 
~ Woolly Ball 


wide (it was like a stripe, Jimmy 
said) and half an inch thick. Then 
they did the same thing with the 
yellow wool, putting it right next 
to the blue wool. And then the 
green wool, right next to the 
yellow. In the picture here you 
can see how it looked on the 
book 


After the wool was all wound, 
wool 


Jimmy threaded a closed-up 
safety-pin with a strong linen 
care- thread, slid it under the wool, 


tied the thread in a bowknot as 
firmly as possible, and cut it off. 
Of course his mother showed him 
how, because Jimmy had never 
made a woolly ball before. 

Then Betty took the safety-pin, slid it 
under the wool on the other side of the book 
and tied the thread in a bowknot over there 
and cut it off. Then it was Jimmy’s turn; so 
he took a sharp pair of scissors and cut the 
wool along the page edge of the book. The 
picture shows how it looked just after he 
started to cut. And when he had finished, 
their mother lifted it all off very, very care- 
fully, laid the wool down flat on the play- 
room table, and told Betty to untie the bow- 
knots of the linen thread, one ata time. 
Betty did this, pulling up the ends as tightly 
as possible afterward and knotting them in 
very hard knots. Then their mother showed 
Jimmy how to cut the wool again at-a point 


halfway between the linen threads, how to 
place the two halves carefully together and 
tie another linen thread very tightly: round 
the middle of both pieces, winding the thread 
round several times and tying the last knot 
very securely. Then she fluffed their ball 
out and trimmed off the uneven ends she 
found. 

“Now you shake it and fluff it,’’ she said, 
handing the ball to Betty. 


Bae 





1. WORD-SQUARE 

1. An earthenware container. 2.Abird. 1... . 

3. A seed. 4. A feminine name. 5. To mix 
thoroughly. 


2. CHARADE 
To study closely is my first, 
One kind of kind my second; 
And in a kingdom oft my whole 
The ruler’s spouse is reckoned. 


3. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. A thick liquid. 
3. A city in Africa. 4. Penetrat- 
ing. 5. Fearsome. 6. A mas- 
querade character. 7. To in- 
vestigate stealthily. 8 An *"**"**°** 
exclamation.9.Aletter. =  **"*** 


4. RIDDLE 
It might be a sheep, it might be a tree, 
It really is something that comes after tea. 
It might be yourself, but it cannot be I. 
It’s easily guessed on the very first try. 


5. LETTER-CHANGING 


1,DAY . 4, eee 

2, = 5, err 

3. Fe 6. +e 
7. MONTH 


It is possible to change DAY to “MONTH by 
changing one letter at a time and forming a new word 
at each change; where a letter is added no other 
changes are to be made. 


6. ENIGMA 


We're ugly animals, nimble, fleet, 
Supple in every joint. 

Curtail us now, and then add ten, 
You'll have the highest point. 


THE BEST PUZZLES OF THE MONTH 


& NUTS TO CRACK &&s 
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“Why?” asked Betty, whose father called 
her his Why girl. 

“So that if there are any more uneven 
ends they will pop out and we can cut them 
off,"” replied her mother. Sure enough, out 
popped a few of the little uneven things. So 
Jimmy cut them off, because it was his turn 
again. And if there wasn’t a round, fluffy 
blue and yellow and green ball for Baby Joan 
to play with when she came! 












7. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. To steep. 3. 
Certain birds. 4. Delicately 
tinted. 5. At no time in the 
future. 6. Codperating. 7. A 
hard substance. 8. A unit of 
work. 9. A letter. 


8. CHARADE 


My first is a part of a modern machine, 
y second a cycle of time. 
My whole, if you take, will then take things for you. 
I'm sure you'll unriddle this rhyme. 


9. ANAGRAM SENTENCE 


ETHER CONE EWER LOWS SAYER, TUB 
OWN SHEET SMITE ERA TON OS. 


If the letters in each word are rearranged to form 
another word, a sentence will appear. 


10. CHARADE 


First a preposition you will see. 
Pluto my second we can call, 
Third a river through Italy. 
The fourth, it does not stand at all; 
The fifth an atom filled with zest. 
The whole’s a lack of interest. 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 


1, Fort, Port, Part, Past, Last, Lest, West, Best, 
Test, Nest, Rest, Rust, Oust, Dust. 2. Eyre, Ayer, : 
Ayr, Aire, Heir, Ere, Air, E’er. 3. Foe, not NME, 
4. So-Low, Solo. 5. Actor, Crime, Tired, Omega. 
Redan. Rim, Ire, Meg. 6. The two regiments would 
meet in ten hours. As the Colonel flew 100 miles an 
hour, he would go 1000 miles in that time. 7. P, Car, 
Bared, Caravan, Parasites, Revised, Dates, Ned, S. 
> ~~ YEA, AYE, OUI. 9. Spark, Spar, Spa. Park, 

rk. Far. 





Herbert Hoover 
[cONTINUED FROM PAGE 430] 


It was in 1914 that he was sent to London 
to interest France, Germany and Great Brit- 
ain in the Panama-Pacific exposition to be 
held in San Francisco the following year. It 
seems that wherever Hoover has gone 
something happens. Certainly something 
happened then—the World War burst into 
flame. Thousands of citizens of the United 
States were stranded in various cities of the 
Old World without funds. The banks had 
suspended payment; transportation for 
civilian purposes was disorganized and had 
been turned.to the movementof war material 
and imen. 

Ambassador Page, discovering Hoover 


there, promptly put him to work, and’ 


Hoover produced. His. job was to organize 
the American Relief Committee, which saw 
to the guaranty of travelers’ checks, con- 
centrated the travelers from all over:Europe 
into London: hotels, and arranged transpor- 
tation home. 

There ey the third phase of Hoover's 

existence. His aid was requisitioned, if you 
please, to provide food supplies for Brussels, 
following the German occupation of Bel- 
gium. Out of the situation he found grew the 
American Commission of Relief for Belgium, 
to administer imports as a neuttal’ under 
guaranties from the Allies and the Central 
Powers. The word American was dropped 
from the name of the commission, so that 
the Dutch and Spanish embassies could 
cooperate also as neutrals, but the work 
went on just the same. 
__ Then came 1917. America was in the war. 
Hoover returned to the United States, and 
President Wilson, a Democrat, made him 
United States Food Administrator, al- 
though he retained the chairmanship of the 
Belgium Relief Commission. Now his job, in 
addition to getting supplies to Belgium, was 
to prevent speculation in food stuffs and to 
increase production and organize distribu- 
tion of such supplies. 

Out of the food-administration task grew 
the organization of the United States Grain 
Corporation, capitalized at $500,000,000, 
the stock held by the federal government. 

ts function was to handle American-grown 
grains for war use. Just as the Grain Corpo- 
ration stopped speculation in wheat, so did 
the Sugar Equalization Board, which he 


organized next, stop speculation in sugar. 
With Secretary of State Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston, 
and Secretary of Commerce William C. 
Redfield, he was a member of a commission 
of four appointed by President Wilson to 
regulate exports and imports through the 
War Trade Board. Furthermore, as though 
he already had not enough to do, he was 
chairman of the Inter-Allied Food Council, 
determining the distribution of supplies 
sent across the ocean, and was a member of 
the President’s War Council. 

With the Armistice he went again to 
Europe, at the request of Mr. Wilson; to see 
what could. be done about distributing the 
ge food stores he had helped raise for;the 

nited States to the people.of Central Eu- 
rope who were near starvation. . 

Every now and then we run across some 
man who, “was with Hoover in Poland’’— 
or Russia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, 
ee or some one of the numerous 

ig and little states thereabouts. Those 
fellows were willing slaves of Hoover. 
Typhus was stop in Poland and Ru- 
mania. The Russian famine of 1921 was met. 


The Fourth Phase 


Back and forth he traveled. He served in 
1919 and 1920-as vice chairman of the 
second Industrial Conference in Washing- 
ton for alleviating labor conflicts. In 1920 he 
first became prominent as a Presidential 
candidate. He refused permission to his 
friends to run him as a Republican candidate. 

Now begins the fourth phase of his work— 
his appointment by President Harding to be 
Secretary of Commerce in March, 1921. 
That appointment was objected to strenu- 
ously by some of Harding’s advisers, who 
pointed out that Hoover had served the 
Democratic President Wilson and therefore 
must be a Democrat. Hoover had not 
bothered about party affiliations. Neither 
did Harding in this instance. 

The Department of Commerce was a new 
thing. Mr. Redfield had been the first 
Secretary, appointed by Wilson in 1913. It 
had been a rather weak portfolio, its place 
and function scarcely well defined. 


“A CLOSE UP OF THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


Hoover defined it. Foreign trade was 
developed through reports of the depart- 
ment’s agents that were distributed where 
needed. Standardization, long his hobby,— 
as it is of any competent engineer,—was 
urged, and his message was heard, with its 


consequent elimination of waste. His depart- ' 


ment studied business depression; the Bu- 
reau of the Census was added to this depart- 
ment, with its field for domestic research 
and statistical tabulation of all sorts of 
information. He took in the Bureau of 
Fisheries from the Department of the Inte- 
rior; sought to induce farmers to take u 
codperative marketing, and codperated wit 
labor organizations toward greater efficiency 
—and consequent better pay—among the 
day workers. 

“What,” I asked him, “is responsible for 
the success of your department?”’ 

“Our department,’’ he corrected quietly, 
“has been successful because of coéperation. 
The people of this department do not work 
for the Secretary; they work for the United 
States.” He rubbed at a spot on the arm of 
his chair, drew geometric designs. “ Ameri- 
can business succeeds through coéperation, 
service. Relief, food administration? Not 
one-man jobs: coéperation. No one man can 
do those things as an individual, assisted by 
individuals. People achieve success by 
working together.” 

And that probably explains why the 
people who work with him are the. most 
militantly loyal men and woman you'll find 
in a week’s airplane trip. 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 431] 


friend Franklin D. Roosevelt. James M. 
Cox of Ohio was nominated. Again in 1924 
Roosevelt put Smith’s name into the run- 
ning. At the request of Southern Protestant 
leaders whose political future was being 
menaced by the rising power of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Smith and George E. Brennan 
of Chicago, the Illinois party leader, fought 
for a plank in the party platform condemn- 
ing the Klan by name. 

he motion lost. So did Smith. But the 
balloting in that convention went through 
one hundred and three roll calls before 


Smith and William Gibbs McAdoo, 

who had fought a death grapple to the 

finish, were dropped and John W. Davis 
of West Virginia and New York was 
nominated. 

Then began a campaign by Smith's friends - 
to win the 1928 nomination for him. Again, 
at the Houston convention of the party. 
in the latter part of June, Franklin Roose-' 
velt, paralyzed in 1923, unable to walk 
in 1924, but now bravely beating back so 
that he can get about with two walking 
sticks, stood before the delegates and named 
his friend, Al Smith. This time Smith was 
chosen—on one ballot. The convention was 
harmonious. There was scarcely a reflection 
of the religious difference that had marked 
the: 1924 convention. 

While undoubtedly religious feeling. in 
some parts of the country will play a part‘in 
the campaign to come, the greatest obstacle 
Governor Smith has to overcome is. his 
advocacy of modification of the prohibition, 
laws. There were some tense moments in the 
Hougton convention when the resolutions: 
committee was drawing the party platform. | 

The plank finally adopted was virtually 
the same as the one the Republicans had 
indorsed two weeks previously at Kansas 
City—the enforcement of existing laws. 

No sooner was he nominated than Gov- 
ernor Smith issued a statement saying that 
he stood for that platform, and of course if 
elected President he would see that the laws 
were enforced. But he reiterated previous 
statements by saying that he believed the’ 
liquor problem could best be solved through 
application of state rights or state option. 


Sterling Honesty 


He was criticized severely for that in some 
sections. In others he won new friends, for 
they maintained that he was being consist- 
ent-in his stand. 

Sterling honesty is one of his big qualities. 
Were he not honest in administering affairs 
of his state as Governor, as Speaker of the 
House, or as Assemblyman, he would have 
been exposed long ago, for his political 
opponents have been legion—and they have 
tried valiantly to find something in his 
personal or public armor which they could 
pierce. 

They have only won Smith’s laughter for 
their pains. 
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Every Boy Who Buys Approvals 


Should Read This Advertisement 


N2 boy should buy approvals until he has several thou- 
sand different stamps in his collection, for, up to that 
point, packets, first .. . and then sets, are very much 
cheaper. So, unless you are SURE of what you are doing, 
do not waste your money on approvals, but send for the 
FREE 80-page price list containing more than 1,100 sets 
and a3 put up by the Scott Company. We will send 

this anywhere free. Write for it now. 

But if you really have reached the point where you 
should be buying approval selections, remember that the 
Scott Company has maintained its leadership for more 
than sixty years, because, year after year it has main- 
tained a reputation for honest value, backed by an iron 
clad guarantee covering everything sold under its name. 

The Scott Company lists four classes of approvals. 

Blue Book Approvals. 80% discount off catalogue. 
These are space fillers only. Defective stamps of all groups. 

Brown k Approvals. 50% discount off catalogue. 
An endless variety of stamps in “ordinary condition, put 
into the books, as we get them. 

Pink Book Approvals. These are stamps all in good 
condition. Strong in unused 20th Century Issues, and 
items which will be a distinct ornament to the average 

bum. 

Green Book Approvals. Green book approvals are 
stamps in superb condition. They are listed alphabetically 
by country, so that you can specify the country in which you 
are interested (which however you may be able to supple- 
ment by ordering Pink and Brown books at the same time. ) 

And then of course is the Scott Want List Service, 
in which classification comes anything that the oldest and 
largest stamp concern in America can put at your dis- 
posal, regardless of cost. 

References required from approval applicants. 

Address: APPROVAL DEPARTMENT 
cott Stamp and in Co. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 





BIG All for 12c: 98 diff. from all countries, many 
unused, incl. charity and deliver: 

12c stamps; 5 diff. French Colonies; 5 diff. 
OFFER & Portuguese Cols.; 10 diff. Danzig; 10 diff. 


Czecho-Slovakia; 1 packet from obscure 
countries of Transvaal, White Russia, Cape of 
Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, New Zealand, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Bosnia- Herzegovina; perf. gauge, milli- 
metre scale, ruler; small album - duplicates. This big 
s ag fos 12c¢ to approval applican 

RRY, Dept. C., 36 ckecs: Place, Provi- 
; I. 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stam ps of far-away Mg depicting 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium (Satan 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and fly = horses) ; 
Chile Gare scene) ; 3 Eeypt (ep (sphinx and preemie: ue Juao 
slavia (nude slave breaking c —yr,* Newfoundland ( 
caribou); Malay ye tiger); Trinidad (Goddess m 
Victory) ; Tunis (fighting Arab); By others. To approval 
applicants ey 5c this great packet will be sent. Pike’s 
Peak Important: If you 
act right now, oy will also inclete free a —— stamp 
perforation gauge, and a small package of binges. 





& 





MYSTIC’S *“*QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
Iceland, Kenya Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, "Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi, 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 
‘freak countries’ and make your friends envious! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants! 1! Write TODAY. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 


100 "Smmes) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Canadian Confederation Special Packet. 25 diff. 
Canadian with Confederation stamp and 5 diff. Nfld. 
for only 10c if you ask for stamps on approval. Full set (9) 
Canadian Confederation (very scarce) only ag? Our lists 
and Special Summer Bargain Bulletin are free. Specials — 
500 diff. 25c; 1000 diff. 75c; 2000 diff. $2.50; 10 aon 
25c. Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 8, London, Ont., Can. 
FREE stamps to applicants for 

Universal Approvals. Post- 


Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 


age 2c. 





LINDBERGH FIRST FLIGHT cover, Habana-Key 
West, franked with the special Lindy stamp of Cuba, 
with picture of the ple (regular price $1 1.00) now at 
50c. each-to anybody, who will send a two-cent stamp for 
my summer bargain list. 

H. Avery, Obispo 55, Habana, Cuba 








FREE Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appli- 
cant of my 1c, 2c and 3c approvals and also 
my 30% discount. Charles W. Schmidt, P. O. Box 
No. 4842, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa. 

101 srpcers FREE IF APPROVALS RE pg eid 
POSTAG ff. $2.75. 


E 2c. 500 diff. 25c. 1000 diff. 75c. 2 


JOHNSON STAM MP CO. (YC) 

FREE 20 GOOD Obs Biomodiog < GOLD COAST, 
2 Biba el free with trial 

Bargain Approvals. F. E. THORP, Norwich, N.Y. 


STAMPS 


California Gold. $14 size, ates $ 


Marks and Catalogue, 1 Sait Lake, Unb. 
PANAMA LINDBERGH SET 


STAMPS oscsra Fone, "Vedro Migue Canal Zone $1 


OLD COINS Bought and Sold — 162 pp. Coin Book 60c. 
Retail List and Coin 6c. Elder Corp’n, 8 W. 37 St., N. Y. 


FREE! 


Congo 25 diff. 50c. 50 diff. $1.25. H. George, 985-7th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


J mann han N.Y. 








20 Varieties unused 


free. Pi e 2c. 
Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Tol 


jo, O. 





size, 53c. 100,000 Germ: 
Shultz, 











15 varieties French Col., Post. 2c. R. E. 
Roberts, 901 Fourth, Bay City, Mich. 








HONDURAS: 20 varieties 15c postpaid. Lists free. 
1000 hinges 10c. Allion, Angola, Ind. 


ia STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
& tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 


200 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 


STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges 15c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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STAMPS — Hundred diff., set of flags, mill. seats, all for 
12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

















All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 2c 
Postage. Paige Stamp Co.,-Oak Park, Il. 








STAMP COLLECTING HINTS. This booklet free to be- 





x STAMPS TO STICK z 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 





UNITED STATES AIR MAIL 


NCLE SAM'S newest stamp—the 5-cent 
air-mail adhesive .mentioned in the 
August Companion—is i in two colors, the 

outer border in red and the vignette in blue. 
The design is the revolving beacon light which, 
atop Sherman Hill in Wyoming,—the highest 
beacon light in the world,—is a guide to mail 
aviators flying to and from the Pacific Coast. 
This stamp appeared 
one week before the 
government’s air-mail rate 
was reduced from 10 cents 
a half-ounce to 5 cents for 
the first ounce and 10 cents 
for each additional ounce, 
on August 1, as provided by 
Congress. On July 25 the 
adhesive was first placed 
on sale in Washington, 
D. C. Only two months 
before that the Post Office 
Department had celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its 
first mail-carrying by air- 
plane—in May, 1918. The 
initial air-mail rate was 24 
cents, and the service was 
operated between Wash- 
ington and New York 
only. Now a decade has 
passed, and the “flying 
machine”’ is used to trans- 
port the mails in all parts 
of the country, with new 
routes constantly being 
added, and with the rate 
only slightly more than 
that charged for mail car- 
ried by rail. By the end of 
this year twenty-nine 
routes will cover approxi- 
mately fourteen thousand 
miles. 

Since the beginning of 
the service, air-mail stamps 
in the United States have 
appeared in denominations 
of 24, 20, 16, 15, 10, 8, 6 
and 5 cents, though not in 
that order. The most valu- 
able of these, from the phil- 
atelic viewpoint, is the 24-cent of 1918, with cen- 
ter inverted, an unused copy of which is worth 
easily $800, while the most interesting histori- 
cally is the 10-cent one which commemorated 
the flight by Charles A. Lindbergh across the 
Atlantic. 

With the rate now fixed at 5 cents an ounce, 
Postmaster-General New announced recently 
that a special air-mail stamped envelope would 
shortly be issued in that denomination—the 
first of its kind anywhere in the world. The 
words ‘‘ Via Air Mail”’ will be part of the indicia 
on the stamp embossed on the envelope. 

Our government’s stamps are made at the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, at Wash- 
ington, but stamped envelopes are manufac- 
tured by private companies, through contract 
with the government, and the Comptroller- 
General, J. R. McCarl, has informed Mr. New, 
in reply to a letter from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, that the government has the legal right 
to order printed not only specially-designed 
envelopes with colored borders, for air-mail use, 
but also special envelopes with an air-mail 
stamp embossed on them. 

The Postmaster-General had been in doubt 
because of a Congressional statute, still on the 
books, providing that ‘‘no envelope shall be 
sold by the government containing any litho- 
graphing or engraving nor any printing nor 
advertisement, except a printed request to 
return the letter to the sender.’’ Comptroller- 
General McCarl ruled, however, that red, 
white and blue borders and an embossed stamp 
on the desired envelopes ‘‘are intended solely 
for the purpose of providing a distinctive 
envelope and stamped envelope for air mail,” 
and accordingly that such envelopes would not 
be in violation of the statute. 


STAMP NEWS 
Special-Handling Stamps 

oye of the bills enacted; by Congress before 

adjournment revised the general postal 
rates, with the result that on July 1 the Post 
Office Department placed in use three new 
special-handling stamps, 
in denominations of 10, 
15 and 20 cents. In size, 
shape and color, green, 
they are similar to the 
25-cent special-handling 
adhesive hitherto in cir- 
culation. 

The new law pro- 
vided also rates of 25 
and 35 cents for certain 
weights of mail sent 
special-delivery, but 
postmasters have been 
notified that the present 
10- and 15- and 20-cent 
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ginners. T. D. Bottome, 2934 Shriver, E5, Indianapolis, Ind. 





special-delivery 
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Sweden commemorates King 
Gustaf’s 70th birthday; a speci- 
men from Guadeloupe’s new 
regular series; the centenary of 
the conquest of Las Misiones is 
commemorated by Uruguay 






When writing to advertisers, please mention Tur Youtu’s CoMPANION 


adhesives, or ordinary stamps of proper value, 
should be used to meet the two added rates. 
This means that for the present anyway there 
will be no issue of 25-and 35-cent special-delivery 


stamps. 
The Leeward Islands 


HE Leeward Islands, which comprise a 
British colony, include five ‘‘ presidencies” 


_—Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, St. Christo- 


pher and Nevis (known to 
philatelists as ‘‘St. Kitts- 
Nevis’’) and the (British) 
Virgin. Islands. Each of 
these five, as well as the 
Leeward Islands, has its 
own postal paper. 

1 six—Leeward Islands 
and the five ‘“‘ presidencies” 
—are each to have a com- 
plete new series, the Gov- 
ernor of the Leeward 
Islands and his Executive 
Council having so decreed. 
The announcement sets 
forth the designs and values 
as follows: 

Leeward Islands, head 
of King George V of Great 
Britain; 4%, 4%, 1, 1%, 2, 
2%, 3 and 6 pence, 1, 2, 5 
and 10 shillings, and 1 
pound. 

Antigua, two medallions, 
one containing the head of 
King George and the other 
a representation of the 
device used on Antigua’s 
public seal; %, 1, 1%, 2, 
21%, 3, and 6 pence, and 1 
shilling, 2 shillings 6 pence, 
and 5 shillings. 

Dominica, head of King 
George and Dominica’s 
public seal, each in a medal- 
lion; values, same as those 
of Antigua. 

Montserrat, head of King 
George and Montserrat’s 
public seal, each in a 
medallion; values, same as 
those of Antigua. 

St. Christopher and 
Nevis, head of King George and a view of 
“Columbus Sighting Land,” each in a medal- 
lion, on some values, and on others the king’s 
head and a picture of the sulphur baths at 
Nevis, each in a medallion; values, same as 
those of Antigua. 

Virgin Islands, the king’s head and the Virgin 
Islands’ public seal, each in a medallion; values, 
same as those of Antigua. 

With the coming of these stamps—thirteen 
for the Leeward Islands and ten for each of the 
‘‘presidencies,’”’ or sixty-three in all—the 
various adhesives at present in circulation will 
be withdrawn. 


Philatelic Aid in Belgium 


SERIES of semipostal adhesives which 

philately will know as the ‘Orval stamps” 
has been issued by Belgium, the name Orval 
being attached because part of the revenue 
derived will be spent for restoring the ruins of 
the ancient Orval Abbey. They are in denom- 
inations of 35 and 75 centimes and 1.25, 2, 10 
and 20 francs, each selling slightly in advance 
of face value. 


A Uruguayan Centenary 


N commemoration of the centenary of the 
conquest of Las Misiones, Uruguay has 
issued a 5-centesimo carmine-rose stamp 
bearing a protrait of Gen. Fructuoso Rivera 
and a map showing Uruguay and the territory 
of Misiones, together with the dates | 1828 and 


1928. The significant inscription is ‘‘1¢7 Cen- 
tenario de la Conquista de las Misiones.” 
New Guadeloupe Definitives 
UADELOUPE, a French colony, has 


issued a complete new set of regular 
adhesives in values ranging from 1 centime 
to 20 francs, together with a postage-due 
series scaling from 2 centimes to 3 francs— 
thirty-seven stamps in all. Designs include a 
harbor, a view of a lake with mountainous back- 
ground, and natives at work with modern ma- 
chinery, with rows of 
palm trees on the post- 
age dues. 


Air Mail in Iceland 


URING the sum- 

mer months which 
have just passed, Iceland 
has been experimenting 
with the airplane as a 
mail-carrying agency. 
For use on letters so 
transported, the current 
10-aur, red, stamp has 
been surcharged in black 
with the figure of a plane. 


Left, a Latvian 
commemorative. 
Above, Iceland’s 
first air-mail 
stamp 





Tue YouTu’s Companion 


BOYS’ 
SCHOOLS 


New Hampton 


Special College Preparatory and One Year 
Business Courses. Careful personal supervision, 
Fully coached athletics. Unexcelled location, 
10 miles from Boston. 120 boys from 14 states, 
Separate Junior School. odern equipment, 
Moderate tuition. 


For catalog address 
Frederick Smith, Box 195, New Hampton, N, H, 




















Let Your Boy prepare for college at 


Leavitt Institute 


Co-educational Non-sectarian 


For catalogue and information address 
E. PHOENIX SMITH, Headmaster Turner Center, Maine 


ITCHELL 


For boys 8-16. 20 miles from Boston. 
modern All athletics, 

pe anship, "Home- like oe stmacephere. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Box Y, Billerica, Mass, 


4 ‘RAN me » Moderately Priced Preparatory 
chool. Unusual Equipment, 1200 Boys Prepared for or 
lore in the last 30 years. Write for ¢atalog. E. 
HARTMAN, Pd.D., “Principal, Box Y, Lancaster, Pa, 
































1855 AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 1928 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Moderate 


Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 17 High Street, Suffield, Conn, 


MAN LI US 


A school of di ished Scholarshi 

letics. and military, training rer ‘edheianiel ms Jor 
hood. All colleges, Registration limited. Prospectus. 
General Willians Verbeck, Pres.,.Box 289,Manlius,N.Y, 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
62nd Year. Young men and a women find here a 
efficient training in 
every department ofa ‘broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. ral endowment permits liberal terms, 
$500 to $600 per year. Special course in domestic science, 


‘or cata eg and information address, 
ARTHUR PEIR¢ E, Litt.D., Box M. 


PARSONSFIELD SEMINARY 


A College Preparatory School for Boys and Girls 
A Century Old Academy. Small Classes, Individual At- 
tention, Intensive Work. Year-Round Sports. Catalog. 


PRINCIPAL, BOX E, KEZAR FALLS, MAINE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


High School Course 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept, H-6100, Drexel Av., & 58th St. ©A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send L.! cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “its Cause eon ¢ 4 pal It tells how I 
omed myself after stamme 4 oh B.N. 

11806 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WN. Ill. St., “indianapolis 


AMMER 


Write for my free book “Millard’ 8 Advanced 

Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy 
my speech magazine; 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for st stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2324 Millard Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis 











pestioniens of Dr. Esenwein’s famous 

in writing and marketin; 
Snact-Sto ay sample copy of THE 
MONTHLY free. Write 


E HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
59 Springfield, Mass. 
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INSTITUTE, Detroit 
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can teach y 
Send for ire. igoktet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROB 








419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Lig Doms, Boys’ /! 


here's your chance to own 


[he ‘BIG GIANT” 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


A Real Steam Engine Using Kerosene for Fuel 


Wouldn’t you like to own the Big Giant, the engine that has given so many 
boys their first taste of the joy of actually driving machinery by steam power 
just like the big engines that furnish power for factory and farm? Here it is, 
greatly improved by the addition of many new features. Just think of the fun 
you can have running this engine and making 
toy machinery for it! There will be no dull 
times, even on stormy days, if you have 
a Big Giant in the house. When steam 
is up the Big Giant will develop horse- 
power sufficient to run the buzz saw 
described on this page and many 
of the Erector models, as well as 
the toy machinery you canmake. 
The engine will also supply 
steam for a shrill blast of the 
whistle whenever the engineer 
so desires. 
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The Big Giant is Manufactured Exclusively 
for Readers of The Youth’s Companion 
and Can Be Obtained Only from Us 





DESCRIPTION : 


a 


for boys offered. 


— For Young Engineers 


=. young engineer ought to own one of these superb engines. 
It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but in many cases will 
develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. The engine is 
designed for running toy machinery at a high rate of speed. These 
toys, such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., can easily be made by 
the boys. They will thus enjoy both the making and the running of 
their plant. Power can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill 
through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run full 
speed continuously for five hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, steam whis- 
tle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact amount of water in the 
boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most powerful steam 
engine for toy machinery now on the market. In addition to the many features described, the fol- 
f Shaft lowing important improvements have been made: The boiler is now made of heavy, polished brass; 
solid brass connections for the water gauge; brass whistle base and cast piston connection, The 
engine is finely finished, free from the danger of explosion, and one of the most popular articles 


3 e ° 
It’s Yours for One New Subscription 
and 25 cents additional 
With all the fine new features coming in The Youth’s Companion, you will find 
it easy to secure a new subscription at $2 a year. Send the address to us and 


subscription money with 25c extra, and we will present you with the Big Giant 
Steam Engine. Be sure also to add 21c for postage. 


The illustration does not show the full size of the engine. It 
stands eleven inches high, It is an improvement over all 











TOY BUZZ S AW Made of metal handsomely japanned in color 


engine. If ordered with Engine it will be included for 25 cents extra postpaid. 


and operated by a cord from pulley wheel of 




















The YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD 





















ACTUAL VISITS TO P & G HOMES No, 14 


We heard about Eliza recently when we 
were going about from house to house in a 
pretty little Virginia town, asking women 
what kind of laundry soap they used. 
When we asked Mrs. King*, she laughed 
and said, “‘You really should talk to Eliza 
about her P and G Naphtha Soap.” 

“Eliza is your maid?’’ we asked, with 
caution. 

“Eliza,’’ said Mrs. King impressively, 
“is the pillar of this family. She has lived 
with us for ten years. She brings up the 
children, makes the most wonderful fried 
chicken and beaten biscuits, and hangs out 
the whitest clothes you ever saw.”’ 

‘And she likes P and G?”’ 

“Indeed she does. Once I asked her why 
she liked it. “There's right much life in 
that soap,’ she said. You see, she doesn’t 
have to rub so hard to get the children’s 
clothes clean. And they are a test of any 
soap—how do nice little children get so 
dirty?” 

“Then, too,’’ Mrs. King went on, “‘it 
keeps the clothes looking bright and fresh 


*Of course, this is not her real name. 
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“Right much life in that soap; says Mrs. Kings Eliza 
i-- and in the children, too /"adds Mrs. King | 


—and Eliza is proud of her clothes. And 
she can use it with cold water any time she 
wants to rub out a dress for Mary-Eliza- 
beth or a blouse that Billy has gone climb- 
ing in. ‘Deed, Miss Harriet,’ she will say, 
‘that soap is a good friend to me’.”’ 

Less rubbing, whiter clothes, brighter 
colors—in any kind of water, hot or cold, 
hard or soft! Do you wonder that P and G 
is used by more women than any other soap 
in the world? 

This unequalled popularity means that 
P and G is made in enormous quantities. 
And since large-scale manufacturing costs 
less in proportion than small-scale manu- 
facturing, a very large cake of P and G can 
be sold to you for actually less even than 
ordinary soaps. 

So P and G costs less because it is so popu- 
lar. And it is so popular because it really 
is a better soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! Rescuing Precious Hours—‘‘How to take out 
15 common stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm 
water—lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like these, 
together with newest laundry methods, are discussed 
in a free booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a 
post card to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NY-9, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The largest-selling soap in the world 





